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TJ is not the defign of this 
| 


Diſcourſe to intrench upon 
any knowledg already diſ- 
| poled, and appropriated into 

Arts and Sciences, as they are 
] at thistime delivered; but only 
| to propole ſuch chings to _—_ 
! deration anduſe,as, lying ſcatter- - 
| edandin common, are lefs culti- 
vated and regarded. For this rea- 
ſon tis invain to expe accurate- 
neſs of method or {tile ; but the 
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firſt part is almoſt wholly writ in 
manner of Eſ/aies, the ſecond of | 
Aphoriſmes: the ſtiles moſt tree, 
looſe, and unſcientifical. 

The, moſt uſeful knowledg is | 
that, of a mans ſelf; and this de- | 
pends upon that more univerſal 
confideration of, Ouid homo poteſt; 
naturally, and artificially : 2. e. 
what abilities are in us originally, 
by the gift of God; and what | 
attainable by our own induſtry, | 
And both theſe in order to fnow- | 
ledg or Aion. To advance this | 


diſcovery, it is hoped that theſe | 
Papers may contribute ſome hints | 


and ſteps ; whereby others may | 
proceed; to: perfett. . the whole | 


building. Which who fhall effect, 


or but conſiderably promote,ſhall 
pertorm a ſervice as acceptable, 
as 


Tre PREFAcEp. 
as beneficial to Mankind. 

The perfe&ing of ayoung Man 
in Scrences and /peculative Learn- 
ing 1s the buſineſs of ſo many 
Books and Perſons ; that it ſeems 
{uperflnous to engage in that 
part of Inſtruion, It was there- 
fore thought more uſeful to fur- 
nish ſome rules and principles of 
Ative life; as being that, where- 
to. Gentlemen ſeem more diſpo- 
ſed both by their births, and 
general inclinations ; and where- 
ro allo little afſiſtance could be 


expected from our ordinary ſpe- ' 


 culations. I have therefore ra- 
{ . ther chuſed to gather up diſor- 
derly, and bind together, ſuch 
{cattered counſels and notions, 
as have occurred either in ob- 
{ervation, or in ſome [talian 
Writers, 
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Writers, not ordinary amongſt 
us. If any Perſon ſhall hereby 
be any whit forwarded toward 
the attaining the great end of his 
Creation; 'tis all that is here 
aimed at, Almighty God give 
ſucceſs according to the riches 
of his goodneſs, Amen, 
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EDUCATION: 


CHAP L 


Neceſſary £0 Learning. I. Capacity. 
2. Inſtruftion. 3. Prattice, The 
two laſt of which are comprehenaed 
in Education. 


HAarT a man may attain perfeCti- 
oninany Art, Science, or Virtue, 
three things are requiſite. 

I. A natural ability, power, or (a= 
pacity.2. Art, or inſtruttion. 3. Ex- 
erciſe and pradtiſe. Capacity conliits. 1. in Faxcy 
or invention. 2. Memory. And 3. Fudgment ; of 
which we $hall ſpeak at large hcreatter. And 
theſe in ſeveral perſons are very different. For 
granting,what tome Philoſophers ſay, that they 
are originally equal in all men, as bein- the 
ſoul it ſelf; yet in reality, becauſe every ſoul 
comes into a body endued with various diſ- 
pohitions ; and the Organs, which the ſoul em- 
ployeth, andareas neceſſary to the producing 
= 1ts operations as the foul itſelf, are not in all c- 
$ qually well-diſpo ed, there ariſeth great varzety 
ER—_—_ and abilities: God Almighty di- 

ributing theſe his Gifts of Nature to every one 
in what meaſure _— thinks fitteſt, : 

2. 
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2. I know there are, who accuſe the divine 
Providence, as more niggardly or ſparing to- 
wards mer, then other Animals ; which without 
teaching know, not only what is ſufficient for 
their /#6/;/fexce,but ſome things alſo which men 
learn by /ong imitation: As, to go,to ſwim,to ex- 
preſs their paſſions and thoughts. Yea and ſome 
manual arts, which are in us the effeds of Educa- 
t10n,are in beaſts the adtions of ſen/e,or inſt in#.But 
truely this complaint is without reaſon. For if 
we think Impotencyto be an advantage,and thole 
creatures to be in the beſ# condition which have 
leaſt todo; it is true that beaſts are happier then 
men,and vegetables than Animals. But if every 


thing be made for ation, and the more able it is 


t0work,the more xob/e ; if plus poſſe follows and 
argues zobilius & perfedtins eſſe ; then is our con- 
dition infinitely the better; as not onely havin 
more, but more various,more ſublime,and more dy: 
ficult Operations, It is neceſlary for beaſts to be 
born with hair,feathers, ſcales, or shels, becauſe 
they had not the zzgexy to make themſelves gar- 
ments ; which, to their very great convenience, 
they might alter according to the ſeaſons: nor had 
they the knowledge of creating fire, buildin 
houſes,and the like ature furnished them wit 
beaks, clatys, and borns,becauſe they could never 
arrive to find out a ſtore, to be me/ted and framed 
into all ſorts of inſtruments and utenſils. Their 
knowledge ariſeth no higher then of what is 
pleaſant or painful ; they apprehend not conveni- 
ext,or incomvenient;juſt or unjuſt; happy or miſera- 
ble. God, as a Maſter of a family, gives the /er- 
wants their ſet ſalary, and employs them ; but his 
Children he educates and inſtruds to command 
and diſpoſe, not their own onely, but even the fa- 
culties of all the other. T herefore were bealts 
to 
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to live by Nature, but man by Art. Beaſts were 
to be perfect at firſt that they might be preſent- 
ly employed, man by habits of his own acqui- 
ring For Beaſts, beſides their ſuſtentation in 
this preſent lite, were to expect no other re- 
compence ; but man by his labour was to me- 
rit, and by wel-employing his abilities to in- 
herit, a reward, and that eternal. He made 
indeed no creature,which he endowed not with 
ſufficient abilities for the uſe of their Creation : 


| and moſt alſo with a power to better and advance 


them by aſliduous practice ; but the exd of all 


| inferior Creatures was comprehended in their 


ations of life, for the conſerving, and propa- 
gating that : But man he created capable of a 
ſupernatural employment ; of a life to be conti- 
nued infinitely beyond and above this ſmall mo- 
ment; and of operations ſublimer then provi- 
ding for the belly. And therefore he adorned 
him with faculties accordingly ; an ability to 
diſcern betwixt good and bad, virtue and vice ; 
refleetion upon his own ations ; an underſtand- 
ing capable to know and comprehend the whole 
World : and more then that alfo, fo be preſent to 
all paſf, and future, as well as preſent things ; 
to multiply a /mall inconſiderable gropoiition 
to infinity ; and to know him who exceedetb all 
knowledg. 


3. Nor are theſe faculties even in infancy 


; (tho imperfect) altogether o4ſeure. For as ſoon 
} as they have ſtrength (with which beaſts are 


} born) they do more then beaſts; they exert 


greater teſtimonies of Natures bounty, framing 
in themſelves human a#ions, whereas beaſts 
work only according to their own kind, For 
even the nobler faculties shew themſelves be- 
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time3; Fancy in imitation of ot hers; Memory in 
retaining What is imitated ; and Judgment in 
feleting cortain actions, a'.d parts of actions for 
their imitation, which are the principles and 
manner o! all ijcarning. I deny not, but ſome- 
tires there is ſuch an zmpotency, or defett inthe 
Organ. (which alſo I doubt not molt frequent- 
ly, it not alwaics, to be a diſcaſe, and often 
curable by adiſcreet Phyſitian) as renders the 
ſubjects, : ccording to the degrees of the in- 
diſpoſition, unfit or uncapable of any inſtru- 
Ction; and that ail lavour beſtowed upon them 
is loſt: or at leaſt ſo unapt are they, as it is 
not tartito emp:oy ſo much induſtry as is re- 
quilite to render them, 7ndifferently, like 0- 
ther men. Neither is this exact difference of ca- 
pacities alwaies ( in childhood eſpecially ) fo 
eaſely diſcerned, as it may be with converſation 
and trial, Let the Educator therefore think 
himſelf to be but as a Midwife, who cannot 
bring fortha child, where there is none; but 
where there is, can aſliit the birth, though the 
mother -eſickly, and the child infirm, And 
as it is loſs of labour to ſow where there is To 
foil; and as where the parts are meaner, the 
greater meaiure of cultivating by inſtruction 
and practiſe is requiſite, by which even mcan 
parts may be bettered; So where there is a 
greater meaſure of parts, /eſ5 inſtitution and 
exerciſe will advance inthem a greater harveſt, 
and great induſtry will raiſe them to admira- 


tion, Of thele ſeveral degrees, it is diligently 4 


to be conſidered, that ſome have a bare capa- 
city, ſufficient to be inſtructed, moving only 
as they are drawn; who, like Boteles, render 


no more then is juſt put into them Others Þ 
have a great inclination to knowledge, running, } 


when 
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when once ſet in the way, either to any, or 
ſome one ſcience in particular ; 'and having the 
grounds and principles given, they-areable ro 
raiſe Conclu| ons, gather Corollaries ; and having 
the foundation laid, build up the reſt them- 
ſelves. Others (tho few) are as automate 
&um9id ule, their own Maſters ; and have a ge- 
#ius, or (omewhat extraordinary, to aſhiit them. 
Which who ſo have, and withal a probity of 
affection, and willingneſs to take pains, they 
ſeem ſet out by God himſelf richly fraught for 
his glory, and the good of Mankind. It isalſo 
to be obſerved, that, where there is a great 
indiſpoſition to one ſtudy, (a5 many times there 
is, ſome being by nature more izvertive, others 
more retentive ; ſome very ative, others flow z 
&c) it is ſeldome worth the labour to ſtrive. 
to introduce the contrary to ſuch inclination; 
Amended and bettered ſuch perſons may be,. 
but zotally cured they rarely are; and in their 
own way they may proper excellently, with 
leſs pains. I ſpeak not here of inclination 
to virtue or vice; for there is no man ſo. 
diſpoſed, but he may be virtuovs if he pleaſe, 
as shall be shewed L—_—_ This of C-pa-- 
Cities. 


4. BuT the beſt Capacity, withbut Inſfrution 
by precepts and examples, to which are ſubſer- 
vient exhortations, ad monitions, threatnings, cor- 
redtions, &Cc. is ready to ſpend its ſelf upon /ow, 
mean, and many times vicious, employments : 
a th beſt ground, except tilled. and ſowed with 
profitable ſeed, produceth only ranker weeds. 
Satis norunt prudentes ((aith Paſth. in vita Py- 
brach) wvirtutis & vitiorum ſemina cum naſcendt 
orig ine copulata, vi educationis, it alteram partent 
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wecefſarro emicare : adeo ut bonum efſe non a na- 
tura datum, ſed arte fit queſitum ;, ac proinde bene 
inſtitui ſit efficacius quam ſeliciter naſti. His 
meaning is; That parts are indifferent of them- 
ſelves to produce good or evil; and great parts 
( as Themiſtocles was told by his Maſter, fili, tu 
»ihil mediocre eris, ſed vel magnum patrie lumen, 
vel magna peſtis ) are fitted. tor great, whether 
good or bad, undcrtakings; great errors and 
wickedneſſes procceding only trom great Wits. 
Education and ' Diſcipline form our manners ; 
and that only every one 4zows which he is 
taught. The faculties of the ſoul can work 
of themſelves; butas not except upon. an ex- 
ternal object; ſo neither to the utmoſt of i heir 
power, without imitation; nor in the beft, i.e. 
the rizht and true mazzer, but by inſtruction, 
We are born with hands, feet, and tongue ; and. 
have by nature power to write, darice, and ſpeak ; 
et none of theſe can we do, except aſliſted, 
tuſtained,and formed by either thoſe, whom we 
ſee /o to employ the ſame members;or by thoſe,by 
whom we arezas/00n as {trength permits,*2aught 
and. moulded into ſuch habits. So all men are 
born with reaſon,but have not the v/e of it at firſt. 
And when we beginto ſerve our ſelves of it,, 
it is ſo weakly, that we are eaſily overcome by 
ſenſe, which till then hath guided us. And, 
if at this dangerous conjunture we be not aſliſted,. 
*tis mu h to be feared our rea/or will be but 
of ſmall uſe to us: eſpecially fince we find. 
great ſtore of tracks and encouragements in 
the broad way of pleaſure; and therefore shall. 
beunwilling to leave 1t for the narrow, rough, 
and unbeaten routtes of Induſtry and labour. )t 
ts true, that perſons. of very great parts can,. 
out of their ow 0&/ervation. ( tor. (oall Sciences, 
a 
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at firſt began ) or when they arrive at years of 
diſcretion by the help of books, ( that is, other 
mens experience) advance without a Teacher tO 
a conſiderable perteftion. As Lucullas is ſaid to 
have come into, A/ia an exce/lent General, who 
departed from Rome an wnexperienced Soldier. 
The ſame is alſo ſtoried of the Lord Deputy 
Montjoy, 1 hough to confeſs the truth, thele 
inſtances are not very rare: for ( v hich ſeems 
ſtrangly ablurd ) there is no Art, to obtain 
which leſs diligence is u{ed, then this of Sol/dter- 
sh1p, though of the greateit conſequence. But 
we had lately a perſon, who without any expe- 
riencein Navigation, by reading and ſtudy, at 
the very firſt efſay of his Art, happily and dif- 
creetly commanded a Ship to the Eaſt-Indies. 
Some commend only pradti/e; Others think 
reading {ufficient ; both to blame : joyned toge- 
ther they do beſt. Reading advanceth more,and- 
ſoonerthen pra#iſealone. X Reader is more uni- 
verſal, better for many things; more accurate 
and obſervant in his practiie: A Pradiſers know- 
ledge is in a shorter compaſs,in ordinary caſes,and: 
is longer before it come to perfection. Reading 
is 9t her mens experience,which by meditation and 
practiſe becomes our own; but it makes us 
ſomewhat too exad, and to expect all things 
Should fall out according to our /maginations ; 
whereas the World in fancy is much different 
from that in reality; not clothed: with thoſe. 
particularitics, and circumſtances, Which are 
either parts of, or inſeparable from, it,, Though 
reading however be good, yet *tis beſt v ith 
thoſe who have already had an Inſtrudor ; who: 
can apply his precepts and advices to all acci- 
dents, ſupply defects, anſwer all doubts, re- 
trench. excellcs, inculcate what is —— 
call 
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call ro mind what is forgotten,and ſet his charge 
in the ſtraighteſt and neareſt way. 


5. YET both Capacity and Intrufion are cf- 
fectles without praiſe and exerciſe; which 
conſiſts ( according to the nature of the things 
to be learned ) in Meditation, thinking, Or con- 
triving ; o4/erving others practiſes ; and actual 
trying and working. Precepts ſerve very Well 
for a guide; but advance not the guided,cxcept 
himſelf follow them ; they facilitate the begin- 
ning and progreſs, but the perſon himſelf muſt 
ſet to his own endeavour, it ever he intends to 


attain perfection. Never have I ſeen parts. 
how great ſoever, w Thou uduTE and Tas ; 
to produce any good; much evil indee ave * 
known men, 


rom thence. Such perſons * 
may prove ſometimes plauſible diſiourſers, and 


of an agreable converſation in ordinary compa- 
nies for a time, till their Stoc+ be ſpent, But it 
is induſtry and cxercile, that renders a man 
nowimng and /0/zd; that makes him not to fear 
to be asked a queſtion in WRar he Profelleth. 
1nd 11 22aujtry DE NECENATY 7/0 grear, MUCH MOTre 
to mean, parts; which it bettereth and advan-: 
ceth to perfection and honour. And fince to 
have great natural parts is not in owr power, but 
we mult be contented with thoſe which God 


hath givez us; we muſt ſet our reſt upon our | 
Labour and 7zduſtry, Tor correcting our FT Dot 


re 


my 


we make of our talents) muſt we givea ſevere 
account. Nothing changeth Nature, but ano- 
ther Nature, —wo vas not force, not reward, 
not paſſion. Our thoughts are according to our 
axclinations, our diſcourſe and ſpeeches according 
to- 
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to what we have learned, but our Ations accord” 
ing to what we have bin accy#omed. How of” 
ten do we ſee men promiſe, vow, engage, yea 
and reſoive to change v. g. an ill habit, and yet 
continue to do as they did before? How many 
ſee we daily who began weil,and,as long as they 
took pains, profited exceeding'y ; but when tru- 
ſting to the goodneſs of ther parrs, and that 
ſmall ſtock ot knowledge laid in before, not 
improving it further, bur giving themſelves li- 
berty of mirth and plcaſure, have not only xt 
orefred. but 4ankerufted allo, :nd loſt their 
principal?Beſides induſtry and exercite of them- 
ſelves render us thinking, vigilant, attentive, 
provident for all caſes, and accidents ; /ay up a 
treaſury againſt all events; prevert furprizes ; 
and make us familiar, and read toall that may 
happen. But by idieneſs, and pleaſures, the 
ſpirit is relaxed, the underſt anding unhended, the 
fancy overthrown with ruſt and rubbish, and the 
memory perished. 


6. THESE twolaſt (Inſtrudtion and Prafiſe) 
are comprehended in Education. There is but 
one way and manner of learning, be the ſubject 
what ever it will. In manual Arts the Maſter 
firſt sheweth his Apprentice what he is todo; 
next works it himſelt in his pretence, and gives 
him rules,and then /ets him to work. The ſame is 
the » ay of breeding a Gent/eman, or a Scholar, 
The Educator preſcribeth his end; gives him 
rules and precepts; preſents him examples and 
patterns , and then ſets him to ad according to 
what was before taught him . And if the Educa- 
ted apply himſelf ſeriouſly to meditate, con- 
trive,obſerve his copy, and be content to be ad- 
monished and corrected when faulty,he w ; wa 
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doubt, arrive to the intended perfection; which 
is to perform his duty with eaſe, read meſs, and de- 
light ; i.e. to advance his Art into another Na- 


ture. For in this Art equals Nature, that it, as ! 


she, works without deliberation,and is indiſpo- 
ſed to the contrary,asa good Myſtcians hand con- 
ſulteth nut what ſtring to touch, but runs to it as 
readily, as Nature doth to the proper muſcle, 
when she would movea finger.Only in this they 
differ, that Nature God hath given us, Art is of 
our own acquiſition; Nature is perfed at the firſt 
moment, Art is not obtained without ſtudy ar.d 
induſtry. And the earlzer we begin,the better it 
is. For should we ſuffer young-men, as they ſay 
of Hercules, to chuſe virtue or vice, labour or 
pleaſure, when they come to years of Diſcretion ; 
and in the interim let them ipend their yourh in 
the vanities,and follies,that age ſuggeſts to them; 
isnot this that wherein the Devil tempted our 
firſt Parents, preſenting them the excellency of 
the knowledge of good and evil? whereas it had 
bin much better to have known good only, and 
left evil to have been underſtood by the exam- 
ples of ſuch, 2s would not conſider. But into 
what hazzards are theſe uninſtructed perſons 
caſt, should it pleaſe God to cut them off in their 
youth ? Is it not,as if they ſaid ; let them habitu- 
ate themſelves in vanity, idleneſ3 and folly, that 
= may afterwards judge better of virtues. e, 
of that whereof they have no experience ? How 
can they chuſe good, ſince they know not what it 
1s? and every one muſt follow and embrace 
What he knows.Shall we let them firſt vert? their 
malice ? but by practiſe zt increaſeth: let them 
defer their choice till they may make it with Dz/- 
cretion? but without teaching they will zever 
come to Diſcretion. For every habit, ge 
when 
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7 when according to a natural inclination (as theſe 
are by reaſon of the remainder of that evil left 

$ in us for our exerciſe) hurries them wiolently , 
F and at lenghth irreſetibly alſo. At beſt ; ſuppoſe 
3 achild should eſcape accidentally, #.e. by the 
$ care of parents,or his own naturally good di{p0- 
ſition, this rock; yet thoſe, who ſtart /ate, are 

# fo far behind, that when they should be ready 
for employment, they are learning the principles 

* of it, and are ſurpriz'd and at a gaze where 
# to begin. The great inclination of Youth is 
8 to pleaſures; and that, either to id/ene/3 and 
7 ſleep ; whence proceed inconfideration, Care- 
© leſneſs, hatred of labour and thinking ; or elſe 
® to eating, drmking, or the other luſts of the 
* flech. And all theſe indulged and accuſtomed, 
* grow ſtronger, and at laſt inextirpable. For 
2 they end in habitual fin, darkneſs of under- 
* ſtanding, and extinguishing the light both of 
} Gods ſpirit, and reaſon. Yirtutem ( ſaith Paſe. 
: wit. Pibr,) niſi in primava germina, dum tene- 
* ra ſunt & mollia, inſtilletur, fruſtra in adultis 
} requiras, The reaſon why we ſee ſo many o/d 
» men fools, is becauſe we ſee ſo many young 
* men unlearned. T hoſe, who are employed in 
* Miſſions for converting Nations to Chriſtianity, 
find little fruit-in treating with ancient men. 
It is alſo neceſſary to get an habitude of virtue 
; and knowledge in Youth, that in that Age, 

: When our underſtanding fails us, we may do 

- nothing unbeſeeming us But the force of Edu- 
z cation1s ſeen in nothing more, then that whole 
# Nations, from age to age, continue in the ve- 
ry ſame cuſtomes and manners: and to change 
theſe, eſpecially to the better, is a difficulty 
even beyond imagination. Thoſe who are 
brought up i» Wars, are active, reſtles, violent, 
ungo- 
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ungovernable but by force ; brought up = peace, 
lazy, unexpcrienced ; z trade, fubtil, inte- 
reſled, covetous ; amongſt poor men, mean-{pi- 
rited ; amonz ft idle perſons, good for nothing. 
Again, were there a City conſiiting of Sub- 


jets without Education, What a confu/ton would 


it be? without obedience, without breaking 


their owa humours and pathons, every one + 


following his own luſts, without regarding 


any other, without diſcretion, civility, even ' 
without humanity it ſelf. Tis good Education | 


oj Touth, that makes virtuous men and obed:- 


ent Subjedts ; that fills the Court with wiſe * 


Counſellers, and the Common-wealth with good 
Patriots. Even Trees, if not cuitivated When 
young, change their nature into wi/dneſ3 : and 
Beaſts grow tierce and relty if not tamed and 
broken in youth. Nature is bettercd, and 
made uſeful by Education; and what our 
induſtry produceth in us contrary to Nature, 
is {tronger, and converts Nature into it ſelf. 
To mneglet inſtruftions is tO want other mens 
experience, and to begin again at the _ 
foundation of every Art, or Science ; whic 

being by little and little advanced, and not ye: 
perfected; he much hinders himſclf, that 
takes not advantage of the height whereto 
they are already arrived. And zot to exerciſe 
parts is to /ofe them; and ot to uſe them to 


the beſt, is tO debaſe and vility them. For they * 


whole ſpirit ſuffers them not to be id/e, and 
yet are not inſtructed to the beſt advantage, 
tall upon ?r:fles, turning, watch-making, hunt- 


ing, or worſe. One | have read of brought # 
to Alexander, who by many years practile, } 
had attained the dexterity of throwing a ſmall | 
ſeed through a needles cye. The King for 
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for a juſt reward gave him a ſack full of thoſe 
Seeds. But Matth. Huniades the Warlike King 
of Hungary, was more ſevere with him, ihat 
brought him a wooden Coat of male, where- 
in was not one ring wanting, a work of fifteen 
years; for he commanded him to priſon for 
fifteen years more, to expiate for ſo much 
time and parts ſpent in ſo fruitleſs an employ- 
ment. We have read of Princes that have 
ſpent their times and delights in frivolous and 
low matters: catching moles, haltering frogs, 
hunting mice with humble-bees, making lan- 
terns, tinder-boxes, and other ſuch like ma- 
nufactures, fitter work for thoſe that meaſure 
their time by ſo much the day, 
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CHAP. IL. 


of the Duty of Parents in Educating 
their Children. 


x. | Defice Parents would ſeriouſly conſider, 
that Education o' their Children is not left to © 
thetr pleaſure, but a duty impoſed on them. God, 3 
the great Father of us all, depoſited the Children # 
in the Fathers charge; and provided by his | 
Laws, and threatnings, they should be reve- # 
renced and obeyed by them. They are part of % 
you, ard what you do for them is indeed for * 
your ſelves. You expect honour by them at all ® 
times, and may ſometime alſo ſtand in need of © 
their 4e/p. *T is what you either have enjoyed * 
from your Parents, or lament your loſs by their 
neglect. You have brought fort Children 
into this World of miſery and trouble, and will : 
you ſo leave them ? Will you not athit them in + 
paſſing through it as well as they can ? It is but 
reaſonable they should by a ſpeedy death be 
taken away from the future evil, if you refuſe to * 
fortify them againſt it. You provide them eſtates; 
to hat purpoſe, if u alſo procure them ot 
perts to uſe them ? By that you appear to be 
their provident Parexts, but by this you are pa- 
rallePd to their good Angels, in taking care and 
watching over them. 


. _ 


B v TI will ſpeak no more of this: for though 
there be ſome inhuman and 7zrrational Parents, 
that deſire their Children should be like them- 7 
ſelves ; and think their own honour and reſpect } 
eclipſed if their Sons be wiſer or worthicr . en | 
tney, 3 
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they; and are contented their Children be 
wicked, leaſt their own actions be reproved : 
ſome alſo, who for covetouſne s, neglect, or ig- 
norance, Will not bettow good Education upon 
them; yet there are ſo few of this ſort, and 
their error ſo manifeſt, that it needs no further 
diſcovery. 


ANOTHER and not inferior error of Parents 
there is ; that out ot I know not what tenderneſs, 
they are unwilling their Children should un- 
dergo ſuch hardships and ſeverities as 2 good 
Education doth require. W hich is, as if the mo- 
ther should not ſuffer her new-born a_ to 
be moleited with pain of /wathing and binding, 
till it grows better able ro endure the torment. 
Many Parents are afraid, their Childrens /pi- 
rits, i. e. their ob/tinacy and pride, should be 
_—_ with due correction, and harsher chi- 

ing. 


Bur the greateſt, and moſt general error of 
Parents is; that they deſire their Children to 
be more plauſible, then knowing ; and to have a 
good mine, rather then a good urderſtanding ; 
or atleaſt, to have both together : to employ 
the ſame time to acquire {eriou+ ſtudies, and 
2-lamodeneſs ; to ſtudy gravity and /evity ; gal- 
lantry and Philoſophy together. But ( betides 
What [ ſaid before,if t'-eſe come in competition, 
pleaſure will certainly carry the cauſe ; both 
more time beſtowed and greater proficiency 
Shall he made in that then the other) it ſeems 
to me little Jeſs rhen impollible, that #avo things 
ſo unlike, if not contrary, should be together 
attended (one hour of pkaſure obliterating 
more, then three of ſtudy will imprint ; ) that 

B2 two 
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twoſo differently commanding Mafters should } 
be obeyed. If the Soul can apply it ſelf to ſuch 
diſſonant ſtudies, why may not the eyeallo, at * 


once, aime at two oppoſite marks ? T he Gallan 
chiefeſt ſtudy is to /perd his time ; the 97Þer's to 
{ave it; the ore 1s for 11ving 1n pleaſure and mirth; 
the orher, in /abour and ſeriouſneſs. The or 


LEN and [rimoing himſelf, to viſit, game, * 
Play, &c, the ofher for watchfulneſs, induſtry, * 
devotion. In ſum, the one placeth his defign to ® 
be conformable in ICE thoſe. who © 
xnderſtand leaſt ; to ſome fick illy Women and 
Ladies, from whom if you take vanity, no- 


thing remains;the other ſtrives to approve hima ? 
ſelf to God, hisFoly Angels, the example of ; % 
worthy and wiſe men Of the paſt and preſent age. 
W hy are r:cÞ clothes but to be s-own ; Shown tO 
them, WRT Belt wnderſeana mim? They beſt 
underſtand them, who mind zothing. e/ſe, who 
can judge of every punctilio of the mode, and 

c nread a leCture upon a knot, or a ruban. Be- 
fides gallantry is ridiculous, except accompa- 
n.ed with formality of converſation, puntFuality 
in daxcing, viſiting, courting ; which inevitably 
engage them in loſs of time, folly, and averting 


the underſtanding from ſerious and uſeful 
thouzhts. And this is as con{entaneous to rea- 


« 


ſon, asexperience; for the Soul is fortified by 
mtroverſion upon it ſelf, continual meditation, 
Eos Doocrcions, faculties,and 
the objects therein reſerved: whereas all /ex- 
ſual pleaſures call forth the forces of the Soul to 
the outward parts and members of the body : 
Whence proceeds that continual combat, ſo much © 
ſpoken of both by Philoſophers and Divines, % 
between ſenſe and reaſon, the body and the ſoul, % 
wiſdom and pleaſure. ” ; 
Ee. 
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| METHI1NKs therefore Children should be 
z 


educated to .all ſverity of labour and yitiu;and 
to this outward porrture, Dy the byeonly ; to 
* make thoſe their ſtudy and employment, and to 
| regard theſe ſo muCh as 207 to be offenſtve to thoſe 
they converſe withal. Pleaſure and recreation 
indeed is ſo far neceflary, as to keep up the 
ſtrength and alacrity of the bodily forces, with- 
out which the Soul cannot work. But I ſpeak 
not of theſe at this time, bur of that, which-is 
eſteemed 2a part of buſineſs, and — 
C;rus and Darius, «reat Captains and wile men, 
ruin'd thcir families and Monarchy, becauſe 
they educated their Children after the Media 
fokiew, i.e. among{t ri.cir Wivesand Women; 
who never ſuffering them to want any thing, 
nor to be contradicted,their delicacy made them 
flothful and languid ; the ſlavery and flattery of 
thoſe about them rendred them haughty and 
imperious : {o that they could neither /abour 
with cheerfulneſs,nor command without arrogancy: 
that made them contemptidle, as effeminate ; 
this oazous, as inſolent. | wish the Perſians were 
the onely faulty in this matter. Whoever 
would educate a Child to folly and ruine, muſt 
give him his own will; zot ſuffer his humor 
to be contradicted ; be careful that he zever 
come 1n darxger or hardship; that he be above 
labour and induſtry; and every da's experi- 
ence shews us,: hat Fortuna, quem fovet, fatuum 


facit. 


R: Bur itis very conſfidereble, contrary tothe 
= Perſians, that many great Princes have brought 
Z up their children to zzduſtry and hardship. Eginte 
= -artus laith of Charles the Great, Liberos ſuos ita 
cenſuit inſtityendos, W tam filii quan nepotes, pri» 
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erudirentur. Tum filios, quamprimum &#tas patie- 


batur, more Francorum equitare, armis ac Vena- 
tionibus exerceri fecit. Filias lanificio aſſueſcere, ? 
coloque ac fuſo, ne per otium torperent, operam | 


#mpendere, atque ad omnem honeſtatem erudiri 
fecit. Auguſtus wore the clothes ſpun and made 
by his 
as Sret, informs us. 


France, His pom ger would not permit him 
to be brought up wit 


rit in an - gry and tender body. Neither 
would he allow him rich habilements, and Chil- 
drens uſual trifles : nor to be flattered or treated 
like a Prince. Becauſe all theſe things are cauſers 
only of vanity, and rather raiſe pride in the 
hearts of Infants, then any ſentiments of true ge- 
neroſity. But he commanded, he should be halited, 
and educated like the other Children of that coun- 
try.; that he should be accuſtomed torun, to leap, 
to climb the rocks and mountains. that by ſuch 
means he mi;ht be inured to labour, &c. His or- 
dinary food alſo was cour/e Bread,Beef,, Cheeſe, and 
Garlick ; aud he often went bare-fo:t, and bare- 
head:d. The ſame care was taken by whole 
Nations; eſpecially ſuch as were of a military 
conſtitution. The Lacedemonian and other an- 
tient Nations Cuſtoms are to every one known. 
Olaus magnus deſcribes the manner of the Edu- 
cation of the nobility of the J/arlike Nation of 
the Goths, 1.8. c 4. They were accuſtomed to en- 


dure beating and wounds, to change of heat into- 


ſudden cold, to (uffering of fire and froſt, to ly ng 
wpon boards, courſe and unealy clothing, ſtrong, but 


ParT. I.?7 
mo liberalibus ftudiis (quibus & ipſe operam dabat) | 


that delicateneſs, ordinarily 
uſed to perſons of his quality ; well knowing, that | 
eldome lodgeth other then a m:an and feeble ſpi- 
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ite, Daughter, and Grand-children, Z 
Monſieur do Rhodez thus 
deſcribes the Education of Henry the Great of * 


on” 
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ordinary food, violent and weariſome exerciſes ac- 
cording t9 every age ; ſuch as riding, darting ,shoot- 
ing, Wearing heavy arms, eſpecially helmets , 
shields, ſpears, boots and ſpurs, ſwimming on 
horsback, and in armor. | shall not inſtance,in 
' Z any more for tear of ſeeming too much to up- 
'& braid the preſent delicacy. 


2. THE Duty of the Parents therefore is,firſt 
to begin betimes ; tor very frequently the blan- 
dishment of Nurſes, and the foolish, vain, or 
evil converſation of thoſe about them, leave 
ſuch impreſſions even upon their Infancy, as are 
difficultly defaced, even when the child arrives 
to diſcretion, and maturity. Beſides, the Nurſes 
form the ſpeech, the garbe, and much of the 
ſentiments of the child. The ancient Romans 
{0 Quintilian ) wher a child was horn, put 

im not out to an hired Nurſe, but brought kim up 
in his mothers chamber,under the eye of ſome grave 
and virtuous Matron, choſen out of the Neighbour- 
hood, who was to have him continually in her pre- 
ſence ; © Coram qua neque dicere fas erat quod 
© turpe dictu,neque facere quod inhoneſtum fa- 
« tu videretur : Ac non itudia modo,ſfed remiſ- 
&ſftones etiam,luſuſque puerorum ſancta quadam 
&« pravitate ac verecundia temperabat, &c. And 
ſo conliderable was the Education of Children 
thought to be, that, as he ſaith, Cornelia the mo- 
ther of the Gracc hi; Aurelia, the mother of A4u- 


guſtus Ceſar ; were Governeſles to great mens 
Children, 


3 SECON'DL Y, though a diſcreet and care- 
ful Nurſe be provided, yet let not the Father 
remit his diligence to wean him betimes; nor 
permit tenderneſ3 to overcome his judgment, po 
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his preſent falſe, the durable and perfe&, love ; 
but hinder, as much as is poſſible, the ſowzzg of 
evil ſeeds,and prevent the very firſt beginnings, 
and /prowtings of bad aCtions. There is indeed 
no man that ſeeth not the vaſt difference in 
Childrens inclinations to virtue or vice; how 
ealily ſome are adviſed, how diſhcultly others 
reſtrained,even by correction. There remaining 
in every one ſomewhat of that pravity derive. 
to us from our firſt Parents, inci:ning us 2s 
much, if not more, to evil, then to good; yet 
ſome more violently then others. W hich z2- 
clinations, though they render us not guilty 
(the {1n being washed away by Baptiſme ) yer 
our conſenting to them is fin, as our reliiting 
them is virtue, and our fighting againit and 
overcoming them, is the grear employment of -oUr 
life. And truely were it nor for evil examples 
and counſels, or ar leaſt for want of good ones, 
the victory would not be ſo dithcult, as we com- 
monly ſuppoſe, and find it ; nor the difference 
of inclinations ſo manifeſt. For thus-much 
muſt be acknowledged 70 the glory of our Maker ; 
fire, that as every conſtitution hath a diſpo- 
ſition to evil,ſo that very diſpoſition is contrary 
to another evil, to Which the indifferent would 
be more obnoxious; and Secondly, inclineth 
alio to the neighbouring good ; every defect, 
by the wiie ordering of providence, heing bal- 
lanced with another advantage; as pronenels to 
anger prompts alio to at;vexeſs, and hardine!s 
to attemt difficulties; the /ow and phlezma- 
tick, are alſo per/everant and conſtant in their 
reſolutions ; that which di/poſeth to luſt,ſuggeits 
alſo per/ſuaſivene,s,plaulibility,and cheerfulnels:: 
deſire produceth induſtry, fear breeds quiet and 
cautiouſneſs, And by the way, lIct this be re- 
Mem» 
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membred, that it is much eafier to bend a na- 
tural miſ-inclination to its neighbour virtue, 
then to its oppoſite : asan angry perſon is ea- 
filier perſwaded to adivene/5, then meekneſs ; the 
tenacious, to frugality, rather then bounty ; obſt i= 
wacy tO 54 a4 wnengy to complaiſance, and 
ignorance tO obedience. v0 that any one becomes 
evil rather then good, is not ſo much the fault 
of his conſtitution, as the perverſneſ5 of his will 
following the ſuggeſtions of ſenſe rather then 
the Dida es of reaſon. *T1s pleaſure in Chil- 
dren, that recommends the evil, and warps 
them from the good : *tis izconſederation and 
folly more then the difficulty or unnaturalneſs 
of virtue. And if there be any ſuch man, as 
without delight or intereſt, purſues bad rather 
then good, he wanteth either the reaſon, or 
deſires common to all mankind, Nor did 
wiſe Law-makers inſtitute reward and punish- 
ment to conitrain men to doe againſt Nature ; 
but to equiponderate the prejudices of pleaſure 
and intereſt, z. e. to countenance reaſon a- 
gainſt ſenſuality. I cannot forbear ſetting down 
a notable ſaying of Quintilian cap. ult. Natura 
n0s ad optimam mentem genuit, adeoque diſtere 
meliora wolentibus promtum eſt; ut vere imtu- 
enti mirum fit illud magis, malos eſſe tam multos. 
And Seneca, Nihil eft tam arduum & difficile, 
quod non humana mens vincat, & in familiarita- 
tem producat aſſidua meditatio: nullique ſunt tam 
feri E* ſui juris affetFus, ut non diſtiplina domentur. 
Quodeunque fibi imperavit animus, obtinuit. Sa- 
nabilibus agrotamus malis, ipſaque nos in rectum 
may natura, fi emendari wvoluerimus , juvat, 

hus they out of the ſtrength of their reaſon 
and experience : perhaps alſo they had learned 
ſo much from Socrates, who by his own wy 
PG 
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ple, shewed, that even the worſt diſpoſitin, 
on was conquerable by reaſon. And this to 
the shame of ſo many pretended- Chriſtians; 
But how would they have glorified God, had they; 
known the advantage given us by grace and hig 
Holy Spirit , alwaies ready to aſhſt our good 
endeavours? Though Sexeca ſeems to have dil- 
cerned ſome glimple of that alſo. Ep. 41. Sa+ 
cer intra nos ſpiritus ſedet, malorum bonorumqut 
noſtrorum obſervator + cuſtos. Bonus vir ſine Dev 
nemo eft. An poteſt aliquis ſupra fortunam, ni}: ab, 
ipſo, ſurgere? ille dat conſfilia erefta & magni- 

fica. O pie Domine, O Salvator bone, \aith val- 
vian |. 7. quantum per te efficiunt ſtudia Diſti- 
pline, per que mutars poſſunt vitia Nature! 
And ſpeaking there of the Africans, he faith, 
Adeo excluſa nature originalis ſinceritas, ut ali- 
am quodammodo in his naturam vitia fecerunt. 
Thetum is, Though all Di/þoſtions be not e- 
qually good, yet the worſt may, by the induſtry 
of the Educators, and Gods grace never want- 
in: till refuſed, be ſo reformed and bettered, as 
to be able to do God, his Prince, and family, 
honour and ſervice. Aud the greateſt froward- 
neſs and worſt inclinations, we find in Chil- 
dren, are conquerable; and when a&ually o- 
vercome, thoſe very perſons may hetter ſucceed, 
, then the more fac:/e and complying. Only, as | 
ſaid, letthem be taken betimes : and the rather, 
becauſe it cannot be known but by experience, 
how any childs diſpoſition may prove and 
shew icielf. But if inſtead of re&ifying his evil 
inclination, any one indulge it ; and inſtead of 
bridling, encourage, it; he makes it his Maſter. 
Whence come thoſe irregular and extravagant 
deſires, and ations, which we ſce in many per- 
ſons, of ſtealing,drinking, inconſtancy, and the 
like, 4 MY 
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4 My third advice is, that Parents would 
have their Children ( as much as they can ) un- 
der their ows eyeard inſpection. By this they 
hall be preſerved from'evi/ companions, imita- 
ion of bad Superiors, their conn(el, diſcourſe, 

dſuch like; but more then all, from indiſ{- 
"*Mcreet, impertinent, unmanaged Servants. For 

"Woxth not having the judgement to meaſure it 
ſelf from its own actions, knows it only by re- _ 
fefion, from others re/ations; and thinks it ſelf _ 
FrrazvezIl as2 fawning {crvant repreſents him ; 
and ſervants, Who _ mually brought up in 
that /ow condition, and have their thoughts and 
deeches ſuitable, cannot be fit companions to 
2 Gentleman. But above all, the example of 
the Father is of greater force to educate a Son. 
9 te beatum Adoleſtentem ( Plin. lib. 8. ep. 13. ) 
qui eum potiſſimum imitandum habes, cui natura 
te ſimullimum eſſe voluit | The Father's actions 
authoriſe the ſame in the Child: nor can the 
'T | Father chaſtiſe him for what himſelf is guilty. 
Great care muſt the Father take therefore, 


1ti 
fc 


"TJ leaſt he give any bad example either of intem- 
A perate anger With ſervants, or of uſing any 
| evil, obſcene, or wndecent words:; and 10 be 
"© fuch as he defireth his Son should repreſent 
f bim. It concerns him alſo to over/ook even his 
f Governor and Educator, when he is of age 


to ſtand in need of one, both to keep him to 
his diligence, and create anthority to his in- 
7 ſtruftion. Cato, though he kept a Maſter ex- 
F =o for his Son in his own houſe, yet did 
| imſelf alſo frequently teach him. So did 
Auguſtus his Grand-children Caius and Lucius, 
The great Theodoſtus uſed frequently to ſit by 
Hh whilſt he taught his Sons Arcadius 
and Hezorius; to whom allo he cOMMancee 
UC 
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ſuch reſpect to be given by them, that ſur 
prizing them once litting, and Ar/enius ſtand 
ing, he took from them their robes ; and not 
till after a long time and much intreaty reſtox 
ed them. Andif the Father and Family be of 
good example, it ſeems to me beſt to educa 
him at home, and leave him in his fir/# bed, 
till he have taken ſome root before he be tranſ- 
Planted. If the child be of a /oft, or of an 
haughty diſpoſition, or the family of evil ex. 
amples, *tis better to ſend him abroad betimes, 
But generally, the beſt place of Education 
ſeems to be amongſt companions ( as near as may 
be, his equals) at ſome diſtance from home; 
but whither he may repair every night, or very 
frequently. If this cannot be, then with com- 
Fanions in his Fathers houſe; for to teach one 
alone, beſides other inconveniencies, 1s CX- 
tremely tedious both to Mafter and Scholar. 
For want of theſe opportunities the next is at 
a public School ; but then great care is to be had 
that the Family, where he ſojourneth, be of 
good example. And much better would it be 
tor him thereto have a Pedagogue ( which in 
thoſe Countrys, that abound with Clergy, is 
ſeldome omitted) z. e. one ſomewhat verled 1 
learning; who may continually attend the 
Child, ſeeto,his repetitions, and the perform- 
ing his tasks and exerciſes, model his man- 
ners, and preſerve him from danger, and the 
like. 


5. PARENTS alſo,fourthly,ought to guide them, 
as much as is poſhble, with kindneſs and affecti- 
on; endeavouring to convince and ferſwade them 
of the excellency of labour, ſerioutnels, learn- 
ing, virtue, ſufferings, and the like z and de- 

mying 
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ing What they think not fit to grant them with 
weetneſs and love; and even chaſti/ſing them 
with ſorrow, and for vices only ; in things in- 
different giving them liberty. In bodily fickneſ- 
ſes the patient is the firſt who deſireth the cure ; 
but the —_—_— of the mind are to be diſco- 
vered and peri{waded tothe Patient by reaſon 
and good admonition. Neither muſt the Father 
deſtine his Child to ſuch an employment as him- 
ſelf thinks fitteſt to ſerve his other occaſions. 
Though moſt mens parts are capable of many 
employments, yet are many leſs diſpoſed to one 
then another ; and ſo much, as it 1s not worth 
thetime and labour many times ( as is ſaid be- 
fore) to endeavour the change of ſuch inclina- 
tions. Conſider therefore both his d:/Þoſit zon, 
and the nature of the ca/larg, z. e. what facul- 
ties it chiefly employs: and whether thole fa- 
cultics be moſt eminent in the ſubject; and fo 
ft them together ; and you shall not need to 
fear their correſponding to your care, How- 
ever, if after all your endeavours they prove 
not to your deſire ; ( as many times it happens ) 
murmur not againit God, who permits them to 
miſcarry ; either that men may take notice, that 
all well-doing is from his-grace, not our wiſc- 
dome or that your faith and patience may be 
tried, and vour ſelf purged from all human and 
ſecular affections and intereſts; or that (ome 
faults in your ſelf may be punished in them. 


C CHAP. 
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CA AP. UL 


Of the Educator. 


1. TH E Fathers greateſt diligence is ſeen in 

chufing a good Governor, or Direfor of 
his Son. A good Edxcator therefore, whether 
one be to be choſen, or any one delires tg 
render himſelf ſuch, being inſtead of a Father 
to his charge, ought to be; Firſt, religious, 
virtuous, and grave, both 4im/elf and family; 
that he may give good example, and not need 
to fear that his Scholar reſemble him. He 
muſt therefore be ſure to live with greater 
ſeverity then he exacts of his charge. Then 
alſo may he hope by his prayers to obtain a 
bleſſing upon his endeavours; and ( perform- 
ing his duty asin the ſight of God) to give 
up his accounts cheerfully, and receive his re- 
ward from him. 


2. PRUDENT, and diſcreet, as to propor- 
tion and accommodate himſelf and know- 
ledge to the ſpirit and capacity of Children, 
fo eſpecially to obſerve his Childs diſpoſition, 
and to know what-it will produce. For many 
times the medicine is to be applied to the 
diſeaſe , not to the ſymptome. Not too ſevere, 
nor too indulgent : not too auſtere, leait he 
affr .ght ; nor too familiar, leaſt he become 
contemptible to his charze. For young men un- 
derſtand not much the reaſon of his demes- 
nor. He muſt praiſe without flattery , on 

withou 
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without contumely, and corre& without paſſion , 
be cheerful without /evity, affable without fawn- 
ins, grave Without moroſety, and merry without 


| folly, 


. PAT1ENT, humble, and meek, to paſs by, 
difſemble, and bear with, many impertinen=- 
cies, dulneſles, forgetfulneſſes: to exdure ma- 

. © ny aftronts, contempts, paſhons, and ſome- 

ng times very evil words. Not #2 deſpond, though 

ofF {uccels aniwer not his Induſtry ; for Almigh- 

I ty God gives grace when he pleaſeth ,- nor ' 

to doth all ſeed immediately ſprout : however 

"$ he shall be rewarded, not according to the 

"> others proficiency, but his own induſtry and 

4 ſincerity. 


Te 4 MASTER of his tongue, for that 1s his 
OY great and univerſal inſfrument, Beſides, the 
NE ſpeech of the Maſter authoriſeth the Childs imi- 
i tation. He muſt therefore religiouſly avoid , 
= not onely all wicked, profane, and obſcene ; 


Ve butalſoallundecent, all paſſionate, all hyper- 

© bolical, ſuperfluous, cuſtomary, vain, ipeeches; 
knowing that the greateſt reverence 1s due to 

| Children. 

Jo 

of 5. DiL1GENT, making it his buſineſs to 

1, aftiſt and better his charge, to obſerve all his 

""} motions and ſpeeches; for though all cannot 

4 be amended at once, yet no default is to paſs 


unregarded ; leaſt that connivance authorize the 
committing' it, and the frequent committing 
pros an habit, Yet let him not fo truſt to 

is own induſtry, as not by continual prayer, 
to recommend his employment to the giver of 


fuccels. 
C2 6..Nor 
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6. NorT covetous. Eſpecially let him not} 
fancy to himſelf the making advantage by in- ® 
finuating into the iztere& of his charge , for » 
that breeds jealouſces at leaſt : nor into his af-} 
fefFions, for their gratitude is writ in ſand, and 
their paſſions —_—_ with new objects. Beſides, 
after a while he will be look*d upon as imper- 
tinent, and exerciſing ridiculouſly an obſolete 
power. If, beſides theſe qualifications, he have 
evcperience of forreign farts; if he underſtand 
learuing and ſcientes ; if well-born, of a good 
preſence, and addre/5, and weary his clothes han- 

| fomely, it will admit him into the reſpect of his 
charge, and facilitate the performance of his 


Dury. 


7. In all times great care was taken for 
roviding good Educators ; for they ſaid, it was 
etter to prevent vices, then punish them. And 

in moſt States the Magiſtrates appointed them ; 
nor was it lawful amongſt many Nations for | 
Parents to employ any others, or educate their 
Children, but in public. The Canons of moſt 
Churches, ſince Chriſtianity, have charged that 
election upon the Bishops : and that with fo 
much reaſon and prudence, that the contrary 
practiſe hath once, and iseven now ready, to 
endanger the ruin of this Government. The 
Ancient Perſians (deſpairing to find a'l requiſite 
accomplishments in one) had uſually four di- 
ſtin&t perſons to educate their Princes: one 
(who hath alſo the inſpection over both Ma- 
ſters and Scholar) to inſtruct him in Religt- 
on and the worship of their Gods; a 2d. to 
teach him moral virtues ; a third to perfect him 
inthe laws of his countrey ; a fourth for arms 
and war. And, thothis be above the copnenl 
an 
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Ot F andreach of moſt ſubje&s; yet by it every one 
1- * may ſee what is perfeCteſt, toward which he 
Or} may advance as his eſtate will bear. And let 
F-F them be ſure of this, that if they will have the 
1d beſt Educators, they muſt liberally encourage 
$8 them; for worthy perſons will not labour 
r-# without conſiderable rewards, both of means 
ie and reſpet. Beſides, the gratitude of Prin- 
'C WF ces znd great Perſons to their Educators, in- 
dB vites others to fit themſelves, and to undergo 
4 © that laborious and hazardous employment. 4- 
'- I /exander the Great built up Stagyra for Avi- 
's WF /eotles ſake, and ſpared Lampſacus for Anaxime- 
5 ness., Auguſtus beltowed great honours upon 
the perſon and Country of Apollodorus; and tor- 

gave the Alexandrians,to gratify Areus his Ma- 

r F iter in Philoſophy. Trajar dignified his Ma- 
is 8 ſter P/utarch with the conſulship, Memorable 
dF is the = of M. Aurelius, who made Proculus 
3K Proconſul; and took Funivs Ruſticus with him 
r & inall his expeditions, adviſed with him of all 
Ir # his both publick and private buſineſſes, ſaluted: 
t # him before the Prefe#i Pretorio, deſigned him 
it © to beſecond time Conſul, and after his death: 
0 obtained from the Sexate publicly to erect a 
Y & ſtatue to. his memory. Tantum autem honoris 
oi Magiſtris ſuis detulit, ut imagines eorum aureas 
e = in larario haberet,ac ſepulchra eorum aditu,hoſtiis, 
e 8 floribus ſemper honoraret, ſaith Capitolinus. Sce 
- © the gratitude of Gratianus to his Educator 4u- 
e Bf /onus in his Epiſtle to him. Carolus Magnus 
|- F <xceedingly honoured Alcuinus; as did allo 
[= Theodovick Caſſiodorus, making him his Counſel- 
0 ler and Confident. So did OrhoTll. Gerbertus ; 
for whoſe ſake, & ut habeat Magifter quod 
Principi noſtro Petro a parte ſui Diſcipul? offerat, 
Cho gave to the A 7 tobe diſpoſed of by 
3 is 
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his Governour, eight Comitatus, or Countries, 
Peſatirum, Fanum, &'c. Will. Rufus made Lan- 
franc Arch-bishop of Canterbury. Laur. Medi- 
ces greatly inriched Joh. Argyropilus, and Mar- 
felius Ficinus his. Educators. And truely it 
ſeems to me, that one of the greateſt advan- 
rages of wealth is, that thereby may be pro- 
cured better Education, then thoſe can have, 
who are not able to requite a worthy perſon. 
And the greateſt treaſure Parents can leave 
their Children 1s ” Education, for that pro- 
cures all the reit, wealth, honours, virtue, 
wiſdome and happineſs; but to provide them 
honours and riches without this, 1s to put Arms 
znto their hands to their own ruine, 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Fducated. 


= E Educator cannot perform his Duty , 

unleſs he know the aime and ſcope of his 

employment, z. e. unlefs he conſider diligently, 

_ a one the Educated ouZzht to be framed by 
im, 


1. FirsT then we ſuppoſe, that »o man cometh 
mto this World either to be idle, or follow and 
enjoy only his own pleaſure and humour ; but to be 
ſerviceable to his Maker : who (acting as a rati- 
onal agent ) maketh nothing for owr, but him, 
ſelf; and out of his infinite favour to us, is 
ple:ſed to honour us ſo much, as both that ſome 
way we may do him ſervice, and thereby alſo 
in the higheſt manner advantage our ſelves, by 
advancing his I and intereſt, z. e. by 
doing good (for God is the univerſal good) both 
to our ſelves and others. There is no excepti- 
on even of the greateſt Prince from that gene- 
ral burden laid upon us by God himſelf : 1» /u- 
dore vultus tuiveſteris pane tuo, i.e. Every man 
isto have ſome /aborious employment, either of 
body or mind, which is to be his calling, 'and of 
which he is to render a {tri and ſevere accownr: 
Solomons Princeſs eats not the bread of Tdle- 
neſs. St. Paul laboured. Our Lords whole life 
was divided in /abores and dolores. The greateſt 
Prince is obliged to the greateſt obſervance ; 
and ſome have accounted themſelves but as 
the General Miniſters or Stewards of thei a b- 
jects. 
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jets. The High Prieſts among the Fews had, 
and the Grand Seignior at this thme hath, a trade, 
at which (asIaminformed) he is to labour e- 
very day ; which is for no other intent but to 
mind him of this general obligation. And good 
reaſon this is; for there cannot be imagined 
ſuch a difference amongſt men, all of the ſame 
kind, made all of one maſs, having the ſame 
entrance into, and exit out of, this life ; that 
ſame should be born for pleaſure only, others 
for labour; ſome for themſelves only, others 
for the ſutentation of them in their [dleneſs, 


2. THE greater means and opportunities 
any one hath of glorifying God, the greater 
Duty and obligation lieth upon him. The rea- 
ſon is plain; it is God that beſtows al] good 
things; who being no reſpeCcter of perſons, 
gives to every man to profit others. And the 
more he (as the Husband-man ) /ows, the 
more he expects to reap; more from him that 
had five Talents, then from him that had but 
zwo, 


3. WHATEVER 42 man enjoys, enabling 
him to glorify God, and to do good to himſelt, 
or others, is a Ta/ext. As ſtrength, health, parts, 
&c. Alſo whatever gives him greater Authority, 
as riches, and honors, or reputation; the two 
foundationg of Nobz/ity ; which rendring them 
eminent and conſpicuous above other men, ſets 
them alſo, at leaſt, as lights and @xamples to be 
followed by their inferiors. 


4. PERSONS of quality,. theretore, belides 
the obligation of private men, have others 
al.o pazticular and peculiar to their condition. 
p 
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Firſt, as rich mer, they are to make all the ad- 
vantage they can for bettering themſelves and 
others by their riches. They are Gods Stewards 
after they have taken what 1s neceſlary or con- 
venientto themielves, and families, ( the bet- 
ter to perform ſuch duties ) ot for /uxury, deli- 
cious.fare, or fatting themſelves, as beaſts are 
for the day of ſlaughter; nor {or accumulating 
wealth, the rutt whereof will corrode their con- 
{ciences, as fire would their flesh : or for fur- 
nishing their,vain pleaſures, or extravagant de- 
ſires. But for providing for the poor, (the imme- 
diate and particular care and charge of Almigh- 
ty God) many of whom he hath left in worſe 
cond1t10n then the Beaſts and Fowls, were they 
not prefcrred to theſe Treaſurers ; but = public 
and magnificent works, which exceed the ability 
of meaner perſons. Beſides, that Charity and 
Generoſity are ingenious to invent many wales 
of aſſiſting others. 


SECONDLY, As Maſters of numerous Fa- 
milies, _y are to provide for their ſeveral re- 
ife, Children, Servants, Neighbors. 
And not only temporal, but alſo, ſpiritual ſup- 
plies. Every Family being a little Church; and 
every Maſter of a Family a Magiſtrate within 
his own walls; to govern, adviſe, direc, re- 
ward and punish thoſe under his charge. 


THIRDLY, As Members of a noble ſtock , 
they are to adviſe, afliſt and benefit alſo their 
brethren and kindred, to whom they have a 
more particular relation the" to the reſt of 
Mankind. They are alſo to correſpond unto , 
and in themſelves ( as in a burning-glaſs ) con- 
center the characters of their worthy Predece/- 


ſors; 
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ſors; and communicate them, as well as their 
wealth, down alſo with advantage to their De/- 
eendants. And letthem remember that it is not 
leſs praiſe-worthy to deſerve to be a Prince,then 
to be ONE. 


4. As the moſt conſiderable members of a Com- 
mon-wealth, they are engaged in more peculiar 
Duties towards the Prixce, and his ſubordinate 
Magiſtrates ; to know and obey the Laws,and-a(- 
fiſt toward.the obſervation of them by others; 
Beſides this, to fir themſelves for ſuch empioy- 
ments as they may probably be call'd unto, 
Whether to be 

Courtiers, and Domeſtick Servants to the 

. Prince. | 

Magiſtrates in Peace, Commanders in War, 

Coun/ellers of, or Officers under, the Prince. 

Employed in forreign Parts, as Agents, Am: 

baſſadors, &Cc. 

Or in the Church, as Clergy-men, Secular or 

Religious, active or contemplative. Nec fic 

quiſque debet efſe otioſus,ut in eodem otio utilit a> 

rem non cogitet proximi ; nec fic attunſus,ut con- 

templationem non requirat Dei. Aug. de. C.D, 


5. Trtse, and ſych like, are the Ca!/ings and 
employments of Gentlemen; who, as you ſee, 
ought not to overvalue or think themſelves bet- 
ter, becauſe of their wealth and honour ; but to 
have greater obligations. And as they may et- 
ped greater rewards, becauſe of greater tempta- 
tions, ſ{oare they to fear greater punishments, 
becauſe of greater opportunities of doing good 
and becauſeevery fault is more conſpicuous an 
dangerous in them then in inferiors. But beſides 


they muſt got forget themſelves alſo to be pri- 
valet 


Ls 
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wvate Perſons : But let their public buſineſs be 
what it wilL;they will, and muſt have ſome cime 
to themſclyes alſo.to beſtow on their particular 
Inclinations. W hereof, firſt, that is beſt ſpent, 
which is employed upon Almighty God. And by 
the way, let them take notice, 1. That they 
ought not to undertake any employment, which 
will not atlow them every day a competenttime 
for their Devotions. 2. Next, that is beſt em-« 
ployed which is ſet upon z#genions ſtudies ; eſpe» 
cially ſuch as are beneficial and advantageous to 
the Public ; or ſuch as poorer perſons are not a- 
ble to ſupport. Such are the Hz/fory of his own 
or other Countreys, ſearch of Antiquity, and 
Languages, Natural Hiſtory, and experiments ; 
Medicine ; forreign Laws ; Mathematicks, Aſtro- 
nomical obſervations ; Mechanicks, and the like; 
It being a noble ſtudy to obſerve, how God go- 
verns zatural, as well as free, Agents. Thus is 
Solomon praiſed for his knowledge in Plants ; 
Moſes for being verſed inall the learning of the 
Egyptians; Daniel was chief of the Magicians; 
Abraham a great Aﬀtronomer ; David and 7ob 
eminent Philoſophers ; Avicen, Averroes, and 
Almanſor wereall Princes 3 Rodulphus the Em- 
peror gave his mind to Jewelling ; Gratiazss to 
making of Arms. But heed mult be taken leaſt 
thoſe be made the prizcipal, which should only 
be acceſſories and divertiſements. 


6. Now toall theſethe Educators care can- 
not extend, nor is it expected it should. But this 
he ought todo : Firſt, to lay in his charge the 
foundation of Religion and virtue. 2. To im- 
__ natural parts as much as he shall be a«- 

le. 3. Toground him ſo far in ſuch general 
knowledges, as may be ſerviceable or uſeful un- 
to 
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to him, till he be able in ſome meaſure to pro. 
ceed in them by his own Induſtry, and by them 
be allo fitted for the other. 4. And laſtly to aſliſt 
him in ſuch particular Arts or Faculties as he 
ſeems moſt fit for, inclined unto,or likely to fol- 
low: But theſe not all at once, but as his judg- 
ment and parts are prepared to receive them : 
that being not ſuperficially or {lightly painted or 
tined, but thorowly furnisb'd to all good em+ 
ployments, he may have both ability and de- 
light to'purſue x —_ the ame routte;and in 
his private ſtudies &ui/d up that knowledge and 
wiſdome, whoſe foundation was laid by his 
Teachers. Which isthe end of the Educators 
ins, and will perhaps take up more of the 
oung-mans age, then is uſually allowed by Pa- 
rents to that purpoſe. And perhaps it will not be 
amiſs here to advertiſe, that Governors be not 
too ſoon caſt of. Auguſtus Ceſar kept Poſedonius 
his inſtryctor with him till his old age;and when 
he then deſired of the Emperor to be diſmiſled 
into his own Countrey, where he might dye in 
quiet out of the tracas and noiſe of the World; W , 
Ceſar delired before his departure, to receive IF ,; 
ſome good rules from him for better governing Il £ 
x qu f; the Philoſopher anſwered, that when ©; 
e perceived himſelf angry, he should, before WF | 
he undertook any buſinets, repeat over the Al- © - 
phabet ; —_—_— conſidering his preſcription, WF 1 
replyed, that he perceived he had ſtill need of, 
him, and perhaps as much-as when he was firlt W- 
under his care; ſo refuſed to diſmiſs him, but IF 4 
gave him anappartment in the Palace, better, WW... 
and nearer to himſelf, increaſed his revenues, W1: 
and kept him with him as long as he lived. 
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CHAP. V. 
General Direftions to the Educator, 


F. T HE Eaucator having thus his exd pro- 

poſed, and his matter (the Educated) de- 
livered into his hands, let him conlider how to 
work this mattcr to that end. And firit he should 
endeavour thorowly to underſtand what parts 
and capacity, as alſo what diſpoſitions and incli- 
nations, kis charge hath ; z. e. how apt to, or a- 
verie from, this end. Next, how to frame and 
order theſe diſpoſitions ; which to corred,which 
reſtrain, Which encourage. For many times an 
unskilful Gardincr ſpends much vain labour to 
gather out the roots of Summer-weeds, which 
would perish in the digging. 


2. MucH doth it concern the Educator to 
carry himſelf di creetly. For young Men obſerve 
diligently,and cenſure ſeverely (when amongſt 
their Camerades) and their Governors in the 
firſt place. His firſt care mult be to ſteer evenly 
between mzil/dne/3 and ſeverity. Yet making ule 
of more or leſs ot cach, according to the diſpo- 
ſition of his charge, and the orelant occaſion. 
It requires great judgment to joinſweetneſs and 
efficaciouſneſs in his commands: not to advance 
into hars:neſs and moroſity on the one fide ; nor 
degenerate into ſoftneſs and /aſthenes on the 0- 
ther. Harshne(3 is diicoveredin theſe and the 
like particulars. In enjoyxing things in them- 
{elves too difficult, unfefible, unſupportable,or 
too hard for that perſon; or commanding ob- 

D {curely, 
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{curely, or equivocally, as if he were ſeeking 
an occaſion to chide ; or exjoyning them too in- 
periouſly, and not shewing the reaſon of his 
commands;in zot direding him how to do them; 
in unſeaſonable urging, and exacting them ei- 
ther in regard of the time, or the ability, or 
diſpoſition of his charge ; In preſſing all things 
great and ſmall with the ſame vigour and im- 
portancy, or becauſe it is his command ; in re- 
geting all reaſons to the contrary, as excuſes; 
and not hearing his charge ſpeak for himſelf ; In 
shewing himielf jealous and ſuſpicious, or to 
have an ill opinion of His charge, or giving oc- 
caſion to ſuſpe&t him moroſe, unſatistable ; or 
that all his aftions and ſpeeches, tho dubious, 
are interpreted in the worſt ſenſe ; In exaggera- 
ring all miſtakes and errors into {ins and crimes; 
In denying all or moſt of his deſires tho the thing 
be reaſonable, or unprejudiciable; In unſeaſo- 
_ nimious, opprobrious chiding, and ſuch 
ike. 


2. REMISSNESS onthe contrary shews it 
ſelf in theſe things. If he take notice only of 
reat and ſcandalous, not ſmaller or ſecreter, 
aults ; If what is well enjoyned, either becauſe 
of the Educated's unwillingneſs,or others inter- 
ceſlions, be not, as it ought, exacted ; but ei- 
ther omitted, or changed into an eaſier ; If he 
judge faults, becauſe ordinarily committed, or 
is Charge 1s inclined to them, lefler then in- 
deed they are; If he think them incorrigible,and 
ſo go not about to reQtify them ; /f zndeed he re- 
ſent them as faults, but chideth or correcteth 
not ſo much, as is ſufficient to amendment ; 1f, 
when he hath shewed him his faults, and that 


he is diſpleaſed with them, he /eave the am _ 
me 
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ment to the founy Man ; If, to pleaſe others, 
as the Parents, kindred, companions of his 
charge, he yield to agreater indulgence then 
be ought; Or, if out of timidity and fear of 
offending his charge, he zegl/ect his duty, 


4. Now to avoid both theſe rocks, either 
of which is fatal ; Ict the Governor be re/o/ate 
to obtain his exd, but ſwee? and mild in pre- 
ſcribing and exacting the means. To be ſure not 
to let any vice pals unreprehended, and accord- 
ing tO the nature or danger of it, to be more or 
lets eager,but for things :ndifferent,indecencies, 
fancies, firtle humours ( which are neither vi- 
cious, nor ſcandalous) to bear with them, till 
their turn come to be weeded our. Endeavour 
to beget in your Charge a perſwaſeon, that you 
reprehend or correct, zot out of your own in- 
tereſt, pleaſure, or pathion ; 4t out of 4 true, in- 
ternal, ſincere affection ; which, it you really 
bear ſuch towards him, will not be difficuler, 
Andif you can thus far advance, yon may go 
a ſtep Cake ; 7.e. breed in him an affection 
toward you ( for love begets love) and then 
the great difficulty of your work is paſt : in this 
alſo the Parents mult aſſiſt. This muſt be in- 
creaſed by shewing your lelf at all times concern- 
ed in his intereſts ; openly taking part in,and juſti< 
f. ing, his quarrels, tho privately you reprehend 
him ſeverly, (tor thus he ſees you are careful of 
his reputation ; ) by your diligent care and at- 
tendance on him when ſick; and many other oc- 
cations will be ſuggeſted of honeſtly infinuating 
Into all his aftections. But take heed you fatter 
him not, nor praiſe him too much, yea tho he 
deſerve very well ; for many times immoderate 
praiſe makes him proud and infolent ; many 

Dz times 
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times alſo laſch and —_—_ » thinking he 
hath got applauſe enough, and needs no more 
endeavour; but, as if he had already hit the 
mark, unbends and throws away, his bow. In- 
deed the moderate {uttering of praiſe, is as great 
a tryal of wiſdome and prudence, as the cupel 
is of l11ver, 


5.9 TRIVE alloto examour him of wh't you 
would teach him. For to him that doth wi/ling!y 
what he muſt of zeceſity, the proficiency is cer- 
tain. Tobea good and virtuous man, conſiſts 
almoſt ſolely in the will : Quid 2141 opus eft ut ſis 
bonus ? velle. yen. ep. 80. rie that deſires to be 
ſo, wants little of being ſo. And this is done by 
recommending your commands and inſtructt- 
ons with the rea/ſox of them ; for when the judg- 
ment 1s convinced, the 171! furrenders of her 
ſelf. I cannot deny bur this is contrary to the 
practiſe of too many of our great Schools, where 
Children learn only, becaule it is minus malum ; 
tho painful and troubleſome, yet not ſo much 
altogether as perpetual chaſtiſement. Many have 
doubied whether Children of Perſons of quali- 
ty should at all be beaten ; pretending it 1s {la- 
vish, and, if 1n another age, injurious ; that he, 
who wiil not reform with chiding, will beallo 
Obſtinate againſt beating. Tho there is no ultt» 
tying thoſe Maſters, who think every thing 
lawtul againſt that unrefiſting age; who being 
overburdened with numbers, make crue/ty pals 
tor diligence, and ſupply their want of care with 
plenty of the rod: as if they, who are commit- 
ted to their charge, are abandoned to their pa/- 
fion; oras if reaſon were not to be uſed to thoſe 

who are not yet Maſters of it : Yet corporal cha- 
ſtiſement is neceſſary,even for great Mens CR 
ren 


Ut 
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©F drenalſo, eſpecially for ſuch ſtubborn diſpoſiti- 
© iff ons, as care not for shame, but are afraid of pair. 
e MF Bur not this till laſt of all. For the Educator is 
-& totry all means before he comes to that ; Ex- 
iN horting, examples, employments, praiſe and 
1'Y. Shame, promiſing, threatning, rewards alwaies 
before punishments. Divers /audable crafts alſo, 
and deceits are to be practiſed ; as to commend 
him ſometimes more then he deſerves, or for 

what he hath not, but you: feign to be/zeve he 

hath, done, To /et him know that you pals-by 
many failings in compaſſion to his age ; to /eem 
not to believe the evil related of him, but to 
nourish a better opinion ; to put his faults upon 
another,and exaggerate them in his preſence ; z0- 
declare the punishment deſerved or inflicted ; zo 
watch over him ſo as to hinder the acting of his 

evil intention, Without taking notice of it. Ir 
was alſo the cuſtome to punish the young Prin- 
ce's Favorite for the Prince. It thele ſufhce not, 
try ſmart chiding; wherein take heed of wnbe- 

ſeeming words,which a noble nature many times 
reſents long after, but all are apt to imitate to- 

wards others. Beware alſo of too importunate, 

or unſeaſonable reprehenſions ; as either when the 

offender is in pailion , or in public, or your ſelf 

in paſſion; tho it be not amiſs ſometimes to 

ſeemſo. Neither be alwaies chiding, for that 

breeds inſenſibility and careleſneſs, and autho- 

11zeth his fault by your own. Neſcio quomodo hoc 

ipſum, quod concupiſcitur, jucundius fit cum veta- 

tur,& contumax eſt animus (maxime puerorum) 

mcontrarium atque arduum nitens,Indiſcreet repre- 

henſion. is many times a recommendation ot the 
vice. Let corporal puntshments be the laſt retuge, 

and when the reſt, tried, are found inſufficient ; 

for what is done willingly is beſt doge. Horſes 
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and Beaſts are ſubdued by the rod; but man hath 
a free-will, which ( if poſſible } is to be gained 
by rea/ox. What we do for fear of punishment 
we really deteſt ; and, were we left to our ſelves, 
would not doit. Yet by accuſtoming to do it, 
tho for fear,the bugbear, that cauted our hatred, 
is driven away;and by little and little we acquire 
an habit of, and by Cs a love to, it. 


6. TAKE all faults, vices eſpecially, at the 
beginning, by preventing as much as you can all 
occaſions and opportunites of ill-doing ; as let 
him not frequent /uſpeed places, not be abroad, 
tho with a friend, nor be late from his lodging, 
and thelike. For tho he do at ſuch time no- 


thing blame-worthy ; yet that irregularity in» 


dulged will breed izconvertencies firit, and faul- 
#ineſs afterwards. Plato having chid a young 
man for a ſlight fault, and he replying *twas no 
great matter, aniwered but the cyffome of it is; 

ho he cannot amend all at once, yet he muſt 
not /ettle inany one. Many times alſo we ſce a 
word caſt in by chance, or in merriment, to 
have greater force then a formal admoniti- 
on. Quintilian, it any of his young Scholars 
committed a fault,eſpecially too bold and ven- 
turous, would tell him, that for the preſent he 
diiliked it not, but for the future he would not 
endure it: ſo he both indulged their wit, and 
correfted their errours. agre enim reprehendas que 


ſents conſueſcere. 


ESPECIALLY beware of all e&/cene diſcourſe,and 
thoſe equivocal phraſes,which the wicked invent 
to expreſs their luſt ( ingeniuuſly as they think ) 
moſt plauſibly, i. e. dangerouſly. As likewiſe of 
all filchy Sowgs, and of Libels, wherein —_ the 
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Magiſtrate, or other perſon is taxed, Forbear 
alſo (chiefly if the Child be naturally timorous) 
all diſcourſe of witches, Spirits, Fayries, and the 
like; which intimidate the ſpirit, and fill the 
head With vain and frighttul imaginations. Alſo 
all fond Romances, whether of Giants or Love. 
Thoſe ſeem to have taken their original about 
the time of the Holy-War; when all Europe 
was upon the gog of fighting, to which they 
thought thoſe tond ſtories were very conduc- 
ing; but theſe from later times,when Courtship 
and /uſt were in greater account then Arms and 
Valour. But whatever they be, being but Caſtles 
in the Ajre, it matters not whether they are 
built for Palaces or Priſons; they have both a 
bad effect : For they impreſs upon Children , 
and ( which is almoſt the ſame ) upon Women, 
ang. weak filly men alſo, falſe notions. The 

2reto the mind what a Feaver is to the body, fil- 
ling the Soul with preternatural, irregular con- 
ceits, and hindering the true underſtanding and 
real notion of things as they are in the World, 
which true hiſtories ſet forth. They repreſent 
actions by a falſe glaſs, as inthe idle imaginati- 
ons of filly and looſe people. If wandring and 
inhignificant fancies inthe brain, (Romances in 
thought) be ſo troubleſome to all well-minded 
people; to have ſuch in writmmg, is certainly 


much worſe. Whata madnels is it to increaſe 


theſe by ſuggeſting more non-ſenſe? by printing 
our-follies, and publishing our reveries? They 
Shew us /u/# inſtead of /ove, falſe honour and va- 
lour inſtead of trve; the World in imagination 
for that in reality, agreeable dotages, pleaſant 
means to render men fools. The moſt dange- 
rous of all Romances, are thoſe, which are dreſied 
up with all the artifice of good words, habits, 

action, 
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action, &c. on purpoſe to withdraw the Soul 
from ſeriouſneſs and virtue, to vanity and fil- 
thineſs: Comedies, I mean, which who with 
delight frequenteth, returns with the paſſions 
and humors there repreſented, $hall I ſay ? or 
recommended. T he delign of them is ſenſual de- 
light and pleaſure (to fay no worſe) which a 
good ſerious man looks upon as his greateſt ene- 
my : Nemo ad voluptatem wenit ſine affetFu ; nemo 
_ ſane caſubus ſuis patitur. Ubi voluptas ibi 

udium ,per quod ſe. voluptas ſapit.T ert.de Spect, 
Upon the ſame reaſon f would diſlwade all con- 


verſation with Fools. Auguſtus called Dwarts 
and Naturals monſtra mal; ominis, & nature lu- 
dibria: as alſo Feſters, Buffons, and all ſuch as 
accuſtome to, and ſtudy to procure, /aughter. A 
dangerous and peſtilent ſort of pleaſure, that 
renders the mindes indulging it, like to his that 


cauſeth it, light, foolish, vain, and contrary to 
that ſeriouſneſs and thinkingneſs requiſite to 
prudence and gallantry of ſpirit. hen this 
paſſion is over, reflect upon what cauſed it, and 
the manner of it, and you $hall icarce find any a- 
, tion whereof you will be more really ashamed; 
as of that which Nature hath not ſutter'd to be 
acted without uncomely motions of the mouth 
and countenance. F impoj/ibile ( faith Danti p. 
5 Fa ) che ſia pace overita nella republica, ſe colui 
che governa e amico de buffonerie, & bugie. And as 
it is in a common-wealth, ſo iu a family, and in 
all converſation. 


7. LeT him doevery thing for a good end, 
and the- beſt way.. Firſt, direct his zntextions a- 
right, and by that means. his a&#;ozs become wvir- 
zues ; and (which is more) there will be inſenft- 


bly implanted the very eflence of Religion. To- 
carry 
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carry himſelf decently, tell him, not that the 
_ will think better of him, zhat he hall 


be more accepted in converſation ; but tell him, 


that he ought to carry himſelf as the nobleſt and 
worthieſt of Gods creatures. To ſtudy and be di- 
ligent ; not that thereby he may arrive to honors 
here, and be acceptable to great perſons, 4ut to 
do God his Creator the moreſervice. To be 
plauſible, not for bringing about little ſecular 
defignes, but to advance virtueand the glor 
of God by 4s reputation. To be civil and it 
fable, not to purchaſe the love of men, but for 
real charity : and the like. To do his ations 
the beſ# way will breed a laudable ambition in 
him to excel in that which is good. And fince 
inevery age the ſame faculties are employed , 
only the o4zed?s changed, and the ations of 
thoſe faculties not many ; it muſt needs be, that 
our whole life is but reading the ſame thing fre. 
quently over upon divers ſubjects and occaſi- 
ons. As the Fool perſonates the ſame humour, 
tho in divers Comedies; and tho ſometimes 
Lance, Fodelet, cr Scaramuccio, yet *tis all but 
the ſame Buffoor. In infancy little quarrels with 
their brethren,- peevishnelſes, wilftulneſſes &c. 
are afterwards angers, hatred, envies, prides, 
jealoufies ; and a ſenhibleneſs in Yonrh for a gig 
or a ſuggar-plum, is the ſame afterwards for 
honour or intereſt. And he is not the only wiſe 
man who diſcourſeth of, or ateth, great and 
hich matters; but he who ſpeaks or doth, 
whatever it be, great or ſmall, pertinently, and 
according to the nature of the ſubje&t. There- 
fore let your charge, even in his youth, fre- 
quently refef upon his own and others actions, 
and cexſure thera _— that himſelf may be 
engaged to know to do better when the _ OC 
10N 
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calion recurs, *Tis generoſity not to admire 


every thing he hears or ſees ( which ſome miſ- 
call civility ) but to uſe his judgment ; to d/: 
commend as well as praiſe; nor toacquielce 1n 
every anſwer, but to ſeek for ſolid reaſon, and, 
according to his capacity, /atisfa&iowm. Let him 
alſo in hs ſports be prompt, diligent, aCtive, 
{ubtil, free, not dishoneſt; and where there 
is any exgagement for victory, earneſt, cons 
triving, watching advantages, yet not quarrel. 
ſome; endeavourinz to overcome, yet pati- 
ent if vanquished: and theſe qualities will he 
allo afterward put on in more {erious matters; 
for if hunting bea preludium to War, Chil- 
_ ſports are ſo to all other actions of their 
ie. 


8.1 T isalſo neceſſary that the Educator have 
the di/poſing of the ſervants ; or at leaſt that the 
Child have none but virtuous and diſcreet per- 
ſons to ſerve and wait upon him, eſpecially in 
his Chamber : whole diſcourſe at his riſing and 
going to bed have great influence upon him 
many times, either to corfirm or deface ſuch 
notions, as have bin infuſed into him the day 
before. Great care alſo muſt be had of recom- 
mending him to good Companions, and rather 
thoſe that are ſomewhat above him in years, 
of a good reputation, and ſuch as you will be 
content he may imitate. If you come into 4 
ſtrange place, you may diſcover evil company ; 
if they be extraordinarily officious Without any 
reaſon ; if they applaud whatever the young man 
faith, or doth ; if they offer their ſervice and al- 
{iſtance;to all purpoles; if they adviſe againſt the 


Governor, or to liberty, libertiniſme, or idle- 
neſs; if they railly, droll, and ſpeak evil of 
others, 
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others, eſpecially of virtuous men, or ſuch 
2s the young man 1s recommended to ; if they 
endeavour to draw him to. unknown, obſcure, 
or ſuſpected places, or bring him into much 
company. Beware of ſuch men, and get your 
charge out of their hands as ſoon as you can. 


9. I have often thought it a great shame to 
ſee Beaſts, as Horſes and Dogs, taught with 6 
much careand induſtry, their natural vices cor- 
rected, and their diſpoſitions reformed, by al- 
moſt certain rules fitted out of obſervation, to 
every humour and imperfection: Yet man 
men to return.not only not 4ettered but muc 
deteriorated from their Governors; till I conft- 
dered, that beſides the ignorance, negligence, 
and inſuficiency of the Educators, or their un- 
dertaking to bring up too many, and all by the 
ſame way ; there was alſo required on the part 
of the Educated, the generous concurrence of his 
own free deſire and endeavour todo well. T hat 
ſomealſo have ſuch natural imperfections and 
perverſe diſpoſitions, as if not taken at the firſt 
moment, as it were, the primo-prime atts, and 
preſerved with infinite care and induſtry from 
temptation , are difficultly reformed and 
ſtraightned. Nero was not rectified by Seneca 
and Burrhus, tho it is probable, had he been a 
= ary perſon, and fo long under their care till 

ebtad got an habit, and imbibed thole inſtru- 
Ctions they gave, he might have proved a ver- 
tuous perion. But the 1ree returned to his na- 
tive crookedneſs before 1t had time to grow 
ſtraight. Cicero's Son to the ffupidity of his na- 
ture, added Drunkenneſs and good fellows'ip ; 
and no wonder if from Athens and Cratippus, 
he returned as he went to them, M. Aurelius 
| provided 
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provided 14 of the moſt approved Maſters of 
the whole Empire (the learned Fulius Poll, 

being one) to educat : his Son Commoadus ; and 
within a while cashiered five of them, becauſe 
he had obſerved ſome /eviti-s in their carriage 
Yet could not the other nine rectify the fro. 
ward and barbarous humour, perhaps ſuck'd 
from, and encouraged afterward, by his Mo. 
ther, at the time of his conception'in love with 
a Gladiator. Caracalla was nurſed by a Coy 
an (Tert. ad Scapulam) whoſe education had 
ſuch force upon him, that for Dy time he 
behaved himielf ſo, as he gained the love of all 
men ; hujius | blanda, ingenioſa, &C, aith 
Spartianus. But afterwards the natural humors, 


which were not ſufficiently by that short time 


of good education purged out, fermented again, 
and corrupted the whole maſs. In ſuch caſe 
therefore, I adviſe the Educator to be contented 
to do his endeavour, and not eafily deſþozd ; but 
if no betterment, to have patience; and with 
out all paſſion, and with due reſpect to the per- 
ſon (careful not to fix any ſcandal or permanent 
infamy upon the family) /end him away. He 
may be fit for ſomewhatelſe; as the Spanish 
Proverb ſaith, that which will not make a pt, 
may make acover : Or others may be more _ 
for him, or more fortunatethen your ſelf. An 
ſo, as Phyſicians remove their incurable Pati- 
en's far off into the countrey, free your ſelf from 
him, that you may not be shamed by him, not 
your ſelf ſee his shame. 


CHAP, 


( 
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CHAP. VL 


Of the Ordering the diſpoſition 
| and Manners of the Ettu- 
th cated. 


Jo HIS I begin withal, becauſe ' it is the 
T chiefeſt and foundation of all the reft. For 
if you can plant in him a virtuous diſpoſition, 
the reſt is eaſy, and follows as natural co- 
rollaries from thence. And this is ſuſtained up- 

' on two general baſes, Conſcience and Homor, 


y Therefore, 
- 1. LET the Educator in the very firſt place 


| endeavour to Jun in his charge a true /e/e 
4 of Religion, mean not that, which conſiſts 
j in Diſputing for a party, Or in diſcourſe only ; 
but that in the heart and affefions, That he 
may ſeriouſly remember and acknowledg his 
Creator betimes; and accuſtome himſelf to 
bear that yoke, which in time will grow eaſy, 
/ and at length #/eaſart : and that he may not 
be ashamed to own God Almighty for his Ma- 
fer in this adultcrous and atheiſtical generati- 
| 9n- Our Lord ſaid, that the good Seed, be- 
ing /owr in the grownd of an honeſt and tra- 
Cable diſpoſition, cannot but bring forth in 
youth the 5/ade, then the eare; and at laſt ar- 
riveat maturity. Regard not any wicked Pro- 

8 vers, or cenſures of carly piety. But if Rel7- 
'Y £/7% once take root in the ſpirit of a Child, 
| E 1. The 


So Of Education, ParT. 
I. The principal is ſaved, should it pleaſe God 
to call him betimes out of the World. 2 
Neither can he in his whole life mi/tarry. For 
this is founding him upon the rock, which with- 
ſtands all floods and tempeſts; 5z. e. it is 
principle, univerſal, perfect, unfailable 3 upon 
which whoever builds, shall live uniformly, 
contentedly, and happily, both here and here. 
after: A principle, which will bear him up 
in all eſtates, accidents, and aCtions; a prin 
ciple, he never need change, 'or forget. His 
ſufferings by it will be pleaſant, his life 
blameleſs, his a&iors prudent, his words dif. 
creet, his zhoughts vertuous and regular, and 
in all things shall he live according to the 
perfection human nature is capable of. Reli- 
gion preſcribesa certain exd, the Glory of God, 
or doing as much good as he can to himſelf 
and others; which 1s an high and zoble aime, 
and direction; and hinders all /owneſ5 of 
ſpirit, diſorder and confuſion in actions, and 
inconſtancy in reſolutions. For if any objeq 
be propoſed; he conſiders not ſo much what 
is [awful or expedient, as what is beſt to be done, 
From want of ſuch a /tope or mark it comes, 
that moſt men shoot wnder; employ their 
minds in little by-buſineſſes, unworthy their 
dignity, and not honorable if effected. In- 
deed our wnderſtandings are foolish, and deſires 
irregular ; and to rectify them we have Fathers 
and Gevernors, whoſe wiſdome we make our 
guide; yet is not theirs comparable to that 
of our Lord ſet forth in the Holy Scriptures, 
Frequently therefore inculcate the greatneſs 
of God the Creator and Governor of all, and 
every particul:r, inthis World ; the shortneſs 
af our /ife, ang certainty of judgment ; the great 
reward 
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reward for the good, and ſevere punishment 
for the bad. Explain to him the myſteries of 
the Lords Prayer, the Creed, Commandments , 
his obligation in Bapti/m, and the doctrine 
of the Sacraments in due time. Accuftom 
him often to meditate, and ſet before him 
» the manner of the life, which our great Lord, 
*S the only Son of God, lived here on Earth; 
FN and the great ſufferings and mortifications he 
"K voluntarily choſe and underwent ; that fo he 
may not prefer in his thoughts any way be- 
fore it. Frame alſo for him Prayers contorm- 
able to his age and condition, which may con- 
taina ſummary of his duty. And take care that 
he fay them every morning and evening up- 
on his knees, notin bed; and as he advanceth, 
change them, leaſt they become a meer form. 
Let him alſo every night, at his going to bed, 
yecollef# hiſtorically What he hath done, and 
laid that day; and for what he hath done a- 
miſs to be ſorry, and for what well done give 
thanks, Let is alſo frequently ( ſuppoſe 
twice aday ) read ſome part of the Scripture, 
and the Hiſtorical and Sapiential Books ra- 
ther then the other, which are more diffi- 
cultly underſtood. In the morning let him, 
as much as he can, order his aftions and em- 
ployments for the whole day; foreſeeing 
s what temtations that day are likely to come 
5 (upon him, and how he may beſt prepare a- 
' F8ainſt them, 
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2, LET him alſo be made Fhnows his own 
ugnity, the ſublime ends to which he was cre- 
ited, and the noble actions which are in his 
power, And this both as a Chriſtian and a 
entleman.. For it is not good, that the lat- 

Ez ter 
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ter ( as it too often doth ) ſwallow up the for- 
mer, and that ſecular Grandeur banish nat 
the true greatneſs : for intruth the Laws of the 
Goſpel are greater and more ſublime then 
what nature or human providence ſuggeſteth, 
Ad magna, imo ad maxima, nati ſumus, no 
as Beaſts groveling on the Earth, obedient to 
their appetit, and labouring only for their 
belly. Major ſum, & ad majora genitus, quan 
vt mancipium ſim mei corporis, Sen. Man hath 
a deſign higher then Natere, to belike to Ab 
mighty God and his Holy Angels; to overcome 
himſelf, maſter his paſſions, and rule over others, 
not by fear and violence, but by reaſon, ju- 
ſtice, and choice. The Arts and Sciences he 
invents, the Laws and Government he effablick. 
eth, the Cities and Fleets he buildeth, argue 
him to be of a moſt noble extraction ; and ti 

a good man is worthy to be. reverenced of 
his own ſelf; inasmuch as he will do nothing 
misbeſeeming ſo noble and eminent a nature. 
And eſpecially let him be fortified, and well 
Prepared to entertain ſufferings, which is the 
great trial and cupel of gallant ſpirits, and 
without which he can never become perfed, 
z7.e. his faculties can never be advanced to the 
height of their power. For in ſome ſort ſuf- 
fermyg is the one half of our life, as doing is 
the other. Suffering ix body, ſickneſles, paily 
want of conveniences in diet, lodging, liberty, 
wearineſs, &c. 1n good name,obloquies, defams 
tions, revilings, > «ny too much reputation, 
expectation, and the like. In' his mind, igno- 
rances of what he deſires, or is fitting forhimt 
know, diſcontents for loſs, or miſcarriage 
Relations, and Friends,breaches of friendship, 
treacheries, ingratitudes, failings of his deg | 
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inſulting of enemies, &c. In external things» 
loſſes, poverty, with infinite more. I hall 
rot name ſpiritual affliftions, becauſe ſeldom 
incident to this age. Now for theſe and the 
like, let him be inſtructed how to render him- 
ſelf as /itt/e, as is poſlible, obnoxious to them, 
by not ſetting his mind upon what is not in his 
power; by good conſiderations proper to every 
ſort, ſuch as are turniched in many Books , 

rticularly in Petrarch. But eſpecially let him 
be praCtiſed and inured to ſuffer and bear ſo 
many as his age well permits, with courage and 
patience. However, he may arrive to. the dit- 
cretion zot to be diſturb*d for trifles, for the 
loſs of a Horſe, a Dog, or a Picture, orſome- 
what of ſmaller value. An41 if he can:bear 
a ſmall burthen in youth , doubt not but he 
will be able to carry greater {till as he grows 
1n age. 
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2. ENDEAvoUuR toſowin him the ſeeds 
of true honor, to be afraid of shame for misbeha- 
viours, and to value the good opinion of yer- 
tuous and worthy perſons. The defire at ho- 
nor is of ſc great force in all our actionsy that 
the falſe and counterfeit of it is the great incen- 
tive and encouragement to all wickedneſs; that 
thoſe men, who neglect and deſpi/e Religion,yet 
pretend altogether for honor ; that the horrideſt 
and moſt dangerous deſigns never want perſons 
to act them, if they can be perſwaded to be ho- 
norable ; that the pretended diminution of it 
is thought not ſufficiently revenged with the 
loſs of life; that for it ſo many Battels are 
Y fought, ſo many friendsbips broken, ſo many 

Laws, even of Religion deſpiſed, and Conſcience 
and 7uftice trampled on, Buttheſcare from a 
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Educated Should eſteem reputation only from 


wi, e and vertuous perſons, Which is the atteſt ati- 


ox of them, that know beſt, to his actions, and 
2 public recommendation to his emploiment. By 
this means he sball /ift himſelf under that exſegn, 
and be raged with that party, whereof our Lord 
bimſelf is the Captain; and he will take plee- 
ſure in vertue and piety, when he ſees his acti- 
ons and waics conformed to the ſentiments of 
the World of all gallant yn both paſt and 
preſent. Nor shall he need to hunt after applauſe 
and fame; that will follow him faſt enoug 

with thoſe that are either indifferently, or well 
inclined. But he muit expeCt 9b/oquy trom the 
contrary party; and many evil words, and 
much” raillery will be ſpent upon him ; iz van, 
if he have the courage to deſpiſe them. Being 
a Gentleman tren, let him conſider that heis 
ebove the tongues of evil men: That he is en- 
gaged to nobler and ſublimer deſigns and acti- 
onsthen other perſons; he muſt ffeer by higher 
Stars, and aime at ſomewhat more Herozrcal, 
Ozher-men labour fora fortune, and are a long 
time before they can arrive at that height to 
which he is born, and wherein the vertues of 
his fore-fathers have placed him : he is al- 
ready, becauſe of his wealth, ſecured from ne- 
ceſlity and want of what may be convenient 
or uſeful for his ſtudies ; from neceſſity, too of- 
ten th: mother of low and abje& thonghts, 
with which a poor man firſt combats before he 
can conquer any advantage of emploiment: 
Beſides, by his Family he is already placed up- 
on the Theater, where all his actions shall be 
obſerved and praiſed, evcn more then they 
deſerve; 


5 Of Edecation,  ' Parr I 
wiſapprebenſion and miſtaking that to be hono. 
eb bore indeed is not ſo. But I would my: 
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deſerve; all mens eyes are upon-him expect- 
ins ſomewhat extraordinary from him ; and 
he needs not ſome eminent action to intro- 
duce him into the good opinion of the World. 
[Y Let him therefore aim at ſomewhat above, 
| not only ordinary perſons, but bis own condition 
Balo; leaſt he fall equal to thoſe below him; 
[fl for he cannot in pradiſe reach the height 
his imagination deligns. Altins ibunt qui ad 
imma nituntur., Let him ſay continually 
with himſelf, for what came I into the World? 
Why hath God res me ſuch riches, ſuch 
parents, ſuch reſpe& amongſt men, but to do 


f 
1 
, more good? Surely I have received five ta- 
IF lents, a greater increaſe and return is expected 
i from me. Magnam fortunam magnus animus 
1] decer.. 

) 

; 
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4 Tris greatneſ/ of /pirit conſiſts Ron 

in theſe virtues ; (omitting moſt of thoſe, whic 
« Eraſmus in his Enchiridon Mlitis Chriſt iani,re- 
- & commends very effectually, but are common to 
rl all Chriſtians as well as to a Cavalier) I will only 
(Wl recite ſuch as are more ob/e, herorcal, and ho- 
g WW Porable; and leave the preſſing of them to the 
0 induſtry of the Educator. | 


-= His Title of Gent/eman ſuggeſts to him the 
- © virtue of humility, courteſy, and affability ; eaſy 
t Wl of acceſs, and palising by negles and offences, 
- © eſpecially from inferiors. Pardoning alſo injuries, 
;$# being ſuperior to them ; and not provocable 
eFtoinjure another. —_—_ _ animum cito 

moritur iracundia. He deſpiſeth no man for his 
fortune or miſery; and is »ot afraid to own 
thoſe who are unjuſtly oppreſſed ; for ſuch, 
ordinarily, are men of parts, andif of vous 

an 
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and integrity, they commonly riſe again. He 
is zo0t proud, no not when commended , nor 
doth any thing render him inſolent or haughty 
above other perſons, Nor doth he ſtrive to 
make himſelf known to be a Centleman 4 
buffing, ſwelling, ſtrutting, or domincering 
over znferiors ; nor by — and reſtines 
towards Swuperiors ; much leſs by heforing and 
quarrelling. So neither by his clothes and pe- 
ruque : nor ſtands he upon his family, name, 
wealth, honor of his kindred or Anceſtors ; but 
ſtrives to equal himſelf with thoſe that began 
their reputation, in civility, induſtry, gentleneſs 
and diſcretion. By odedience to Laws ; ſubmiſ- 
fion to Governors ; not content to do barely 
what is enjoined, or to make Law the adequate 
rule of his aCtions, he forbears more then the 
law forbids, and doth more then it com- 
mands: he ſcorns to take advantage of hs 
quality to exemt him from ſuch duties, exer- 
Ciſes, and rules, as meancr perſons are obliged 
unto, | 


H t doth nothing for fear of punishment ; 
nor leaves hea good action becauſe of the dan- 
ger, obloquy, or the like. Courage is the proms 
vertue of great ſpirits. Wherefore he deficth 
all /ittle crafts and ſubtilties in negotiations,and 
thinks to maſter his deſigns by reaſon, and mag- 
zanimity, rather then fineſſe and devices. He 
is alſo, as much as is poſſible, equal and alike; 
in his converſation, calme, peaceable ; and rhe 
fame in private as in public. He bears alſo 
edverfity cheerfully : when deſervedly chid or 
corrected, is patient; is open, and free, not 
diſſembling or hiding himſelf behind little nets, 
or fig-leayes. Invalidum onne nature querway 

(0 
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ft, He ſcorns to tell a lie. Tafſo ſaid, that 
other vices were like clip*d or /:zght, but ly- 
ing like counterfeit and falſe, mony ; which 
an honeſt man. ought not to pay, tho him- 
ſelf received it. Nor is he afraid to confeſs 
bis faults, becauſe he committeth- them un- 
willingly ; nor ashamed to wy ny his igno= 
raxce, for he hath a deſire to learn. 


H x is alſo /aborious, abſtinent, and willing- 

undertakes difficult and painful emploiments : 
he had rather be in a Camp then in a Bed- 
chamber, and is afraid of nothing more then 
the dead Sea of iloth and pleaſure. Difficulties, 
he knows, bake and concott tte mind, /azi- 
eſs effeminates and looſneth it. Nor doth he 
deſpond upon every ill ſucceſs. Magne indolis 


ſpecimen ſperare ſemper. 


H&E is ready to do good to all ; give rather then 
receive; is bountiful, values not great favours 
done by himſelf, ſo much as ſmall ones re- 
ceived. Is not ungrateful to others ; but himſelf 
deſires no recompence and is content, tho un- 
worthily uſed. Bone facere & mala pati regium 
eff. He thinks it much below him to hate a- 
ny one. 


In ſum, he is 50/4 without rashneſs ; affable 
without flattery ; prudent without cunning ; 
ſecret without diſſimulation; devout without 
hypocriſy. He is conſtant, not opiniatre ; li- 
beral, not prodigal ; gentle, not ſoft ; open, 
not foolish; frugal, not covetous, He fears 
___, he deſpierh nothing, he admires no- 

g. 


5. To 
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5. T © beget jinhim theſe and all other ver- 
tues, ſet before him good examples; if of his 
own famiy, anceſtors, and kindred, *tis the bet- 
ter : asalſoare thoſe of his own Countrey, con- 
dition, time, age, acquaintance, and preſent, ra- 
ther then ancient and ab/ext. No Prince ( ex- 
cept of a very baſe alloy, as Nero and Commoaus) 
if he hear of a good Muſician or Comedian, de- 
fires to be like him ; but if he knows of the z0- 
ble as of his equal, he wishes his own were 
ſuch. Acquaint him alſo with the ſtories of 
good and virtuous, rather then great-fam'd, men; 
tor this many times fills his head with vain and 
fruitleſs imaginations. And here I cannot but 
recommend toall perſons the reading of lives, 
of modern rather * nn ancient perſons : which 
are not the worſe (if drawn truly) becauſe ſome- 
what hanſomer then the Original. As Monſieur 
Peiresk , and Monſienr de Renty Aleſſandro Luz- 
zaga, &C. Coglione, Giacomo Medices, Marquis 
of Peſcara, Pibrac, Giac. Foſtarini, &C. Sir Tho. 
More propoſed to himſelf Fo. Picus Mirandula, 
whoſe life and ſome of his Works he tranſlated 
into English, Carolus Caluvus cauſed a Manual 
to be made for his inſtruction in his daily duty, 
out of the lives of famous perfons ; and that 
excellent book of M. Aurelius, ſeems to be no 
other, then ſuch Memorials as he fo collected 
for the governing himſelf and Empire. Ex- 


amples alſo of evil men, if diſcreetly repre- 
ſented, are as uſeful (if not more) then 0-' 


thers; for wiſe men learn more by fools, then 
fools by wiſe men. The thorns alſo, which are 
dug out of his own ground by admonition or 
correction, muſt ſerve to make @ fence for the 
future : and he muſt be mazured with the weeds 
pluck*'d up in his own Garden, All the _— 
ot 
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both of himſelf, and other men, being uſeful 
to preſerve him from the like. 


6. LET him alſo know the great advantage 
of Innocency above Repentance. He that keeps 
himſelf from great fins, is as one that hath a 
proſperous vorage ; he that repents as he that ſaves 
Bye] apen a plank, Confider what the good 
Father ſaid to the frugal Son ; All that [ have 
is thine. And whatS. John of thoſe who con- 
tinue Virgins, 1.c. Innocent ; that they have a 
wew and peculiar ſong, that they (as immediate 
attendants) follow the Lamb whitherſdever he 
goeth. And that they are the frf fruits ( moſt 
holy) unto God and our Lord. How happy is he 
that never goes out of his way ! With a rea- 
ſonable conſtant pace he muſt needs advance 
much further then other perſons. Eſpecially 
fortify him againſt the three great ruins of 
youth, Luxury, debauchery, and Gammyg ; and 
all other faults, which tho in themſelves /eſer, 
yet his peculiar inclination may render them 
as dangerous as the other. But if his garment 
cannot be kept alwaies clean; yet havea care 
it may be with all poſſible ſpeed washed; and 
let all endeavour be uſed to preſerve him 
from habitual and cuſtomary ſins; for rather 
then permit theſe, you ought to render him 
up to his Parents, who perhaps may find a 
cure you know not. Dronyſius ( *tis better to 
uſe a foreign example for that, which is too 
common amongſt us ) having in his youth in- 
dulged himſelf the liberty of debauchery, and 
finding too late the inconvenience, and en- 
deavouring to oblige himſelf to the ftrift rules 
of temperance; was anſwered, tho perhaps 
untruly, that he could not fafely do it; o_ 
relin- 
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nourished by its equal or ſtronger. 


7. T HE gre:tſpring and origine of /uff is 
Jaleneſs ; and if drizking increaſe the fire, / 
takes away the fewe/, both $shorten the lite, 
Ply him therefore with continual labour and 
ſtudy, that the Temter may find no bait to 
cover his poyſon. This is the remedy againſt 
that fire, which conſumeth ſo many noble 
Perſons, Families and Nations; an enem 
not to be contended withal, but avoided. At- 
ter you have detained from him all Roman 
ces, laſcivious Books, pictures and diſcourſes, 
and yet r__ not, bodily labour interchanged 
with ſtudy muſt be preſcribed : and if this re- 
medy not, change places, and ſuggeſt new ob- 
jects continually. A worthy Prince of lat? times, 
being, by a ſervant of his, temted to this fin, 
11 p him all things prepared for the pur- 
poſe ; the Prizce opened the door of the room, 
and commanded the ofticious Rutfhan to give 
him place and ſecrecy: which he had noſoon- 
er done, but the Prixce shut the door upon 
him, and forbad him ever to come again 1n- 
to his preſence. And truly this Temration is the 
exact, andalmoſt adequere, trial of a brave and 
heroical ſpirit. He that is not carried away 
with every beauty, nor too much with any one, 


that is deaf to-pleaſure, andthoſe enticemens 
: wWAIC 
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relinquished his drinking he would fall into 
a conſumption; ſo in his own defence he was 
forced to continue in his ſottichneſs. So true 
is that of our Lord, He that committeth ſin 
is a ſervant of ſin; and eſpecially in this ſin 
of Drunkenneſs, whilſt that extraneous pre- 
gernatural fire quenching the true, native, 
gexuine heat of the body, requireth ſtill to be 
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which ſo few can avoid, hath a »o4/e Soul and 
well-grounded virtue. But if neither ſenſe of 
honor, which this fin wounds more then any 
other, ( s Lame alwaies accompanying thoſe un- 
lawful, as 4/ushing doth the lawful actions) nor 
ſenſe of the grievouſnelſs of the ſin, nor the 
expenſiveneſs, nor ſpoiling his parts, nor danger 
to his perſon, nor the fear of —_— and Short- 
neſs of life, nor coxſczexce of his duty and ver- 
tue, nor emploiment, nor any other remedy will 
ſerve, *tis beſt to marry him. This ſort of Love, 
faid Tafſo, is a vice, wherein the ſame coix is nor 
eurrent between buyer and /eller ; the one pays 
honor, conſcience, virtue as well as mony, zhe 
other but love at the very beſt. But betwixt 
man and wife there is moxey for money, love for 
love, and all other things equal. But | look not 
upon Marriage asa remedy only for fornication, 
except in ſuch young men,who before the time, 
are impetuouſly carried on to thoſe defires ; ir 
is much more honorable, but ſeldom falls under 
the Educators cogniſance ; if it do, he is rather 
to _ who is wz#fit, then who is fir, for a 
wife. 


8. T HE inconveniences of gaming,are, I. ac- 
quaintance With low, baſe, unworthy corwpany. 
2. Learning allo from them ſordid and unman- 
ly Arts, as sharking, cheating, lying, equivo- 
cating, which is by ſuch counted overwitting 
their camerade. 3. Loſs of time and money. 
4. (3reat engagement of the paſſions, which is the 
moſt ettectual and ſpeedy means to obliterate 
any good thought,and introduce the ſuperiority 
ofthe beſtial part. 5. Learning, or at leaſt patt- 
ertly enduring, thoſc abominable ſwearings, 
curlings, blaſp pings, &Cc, 6, Danger _ O- 
, thers 
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ther mens Paſions, How many have bin mur-l (,, 
thered, more duelled, upon PRINT Mon m: 
ſfreur Faret obſerves, that only three ſorts of per-ſ th 
ſons follow the trade of gaming 1. Covetous ſl m 
who for love of mony care not what means they 4/ 
employ to obtain it; and find nonecaſier and 4 
cheaper then this which requires no ſtock, no m 
tools,no learning,and is readily taken up by anyll th 
onc that hath but little wit, and leſs conſcience, p: 
2. Lazy and effeminate,who not knowing hoy {+ 
to ſpend their time better, can deviſe no diver-W al 
tiſement ſo proper as this laſch exerciſe. 3. Def e) 
perate,who being by fortune,or their own wick- þ 
edneſs, reduced to that extremity, that they live s 
to day, as if they were to die to morrow, think p 
they may obtain that ſubſiſtence by cheating or 
hazard, which they cannot hope reaſonably for 
by their induſtry : and not having any virtue, 
ability, or lawtul emploiment to ſupply their 
debauchery, they betake themſelves to prey up» 
on the weakneſles and ignorance of better men 
then themſelves. Here then it is to be ſup- 
oſed, that no Gentleman deſires to advance his 
ortune by the detriment of another ; and 
that to avoid covetoulſneſs ( the author of thoſe 
horrid miſchiefs in gaminz) he ought to for- 
bear gaming, as the trade and employment of 
neceſlitous, idle, difſolute perſons : the cheats 
whereof are ſo infinite, that it is impoſhble 1 
virtuous and ingenuous pexſon should learn, or 
avoid, them; and that it is a ſcience which 
will neither credit its Profeſſor,nor quit the charge 
of the learning. Yet if not as a trade, but with 
ue caution practiſed, plays may be learned; 
ſuch eſpecially as are menaged by ski//, and not 
fortune only ; to acquaint him with numbring, 

and to quicken his fancy and ——_— 
19MCS, 
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ſides, Muſick, diſcourſe, and ſuch other divertiſ® 
ments Will not hold out long converſation wita 
the ame p-rſons. But then let him not play for 
more money then the loſs of it will be in/enf- 
ble to him; and if his play can bear its own 
tharge, (eek not to gain by it. Andlet him (as 
much as is poſſible) practiſe to be unconcerr'd in 
the winning or loſing ; to play ca/mly without 

fon. To which if he can arrive,he hath been 
ſerious in his play to very good purpoſe. Let him 
alſo be veraczous, and abominate a lie, or cheat, 
even in hisplay. And laſtly, if a 5y-faxder, let 
him beware of diſcovering the faults, either un- 
$kilfulneſs, or deceit of the gameiters ; elſe both 
parties will hate him, 
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64 Of Education, Part 1 


CHA P. VI. 


Of Frugality, or ordering his money 


and expences. 


T. ww EALTH 1. e. Money being the gret 
Inſtrument, whereby all things areiper- 
formed in civil Societies ; and therefore be. 
ing equalto all other external commodities of 
our life ; whereby alſo well laid-out friends are 
gained in the Court of Heaven; it is neceſſary 
the Educated be taught t':te uſeand v:lue of it 
betimes. It is reported of Sr. Thomas More's 
Father, thar, tothe intent his Son might prove 
a good husband, and employ his time and in- 
tention wholly upon learning, he would never 
permit him to have any money ; but, when he 
wanted any thing to ask for it. Quod adeo ftri 
Ge obſervavit, ut nec ad reficiendos attritos cal- 
ceos, niſi a patre peteret, pecuniam haberet. And 
this /everity Sir Thomas More afterwards migh- 
tily commended ; for by that means ( faith he) 
T could not furnish any vice or pleaſure, I could mi 
loſe my time in gaming, nor knety I what unthrif- 
z meſs or luxury were, nor could 1xemploy my ſelf in 
any thing but my ſtudies. Sir Thomas More ws 
indeed one of a rare and extraordinary ſpirit, 
{o obſervant of his Father, that the Hiſtor) 
ſaith he never offended him, nor was ever of- 
tended with any thing his Father ſaid or didto 

him, And when himſelf was Lord Chancellor 
England, before he aſtended his own Tribunal it 
Weſtminiſter-Hall, he went to the Kings-Benb- 
Court 
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Court (where his Father was Fudge) to ask him 
bleſſing upon bis knees. And 1 believe had his fa- 
ther indulged him the command of all his E- 
ſtate, he would have done no otherwiſe then as 
without it. So that whether is better to keep a// 
money from Youth, or let him have ſome [mall 
proportion ( for any great part he muſt by no 
means be poſſeſsd of) is a queſtion not tobe de- 
cided by this example. I'knew two Perſons of 
uwaph great friends, who brought up their 
ons together, and were of divers opinions and 
practiſes in this point. If we may judge by the 
event, he, who had the power of mony, proved 
the better husband. Bur neither do1 think this 
to be any more then one ſingle example ; more, 
Iam confident, have miſcarried on the other 
ſide, Methinks the beſt general rule ( becauſe 
ſeveral diſpoſitions are to be. handled ſeveral 
waies, Which muſt be left to the diſcretion of an 
experienced Educator ) is; T hat h: beallowed / 
ſo much a Month to be ſpent according to his own 
1 fancy, yet over looked, not ſiridty watched ( ex- 
i cept where there is reaſon to ſuſpect ſome. ill 
| menagment) by the Governor. Who is allo to 
| reſtrain him from debauchery, gaming, and all 
notorious acts of Prodigality: and on the con- 
| aryto provoke him to compaſſionate the necel- 
fitous, be [iberal to ſuch as have any way ſerved 
him ( nothing being ſo unbecoming a Gent /e- 
Ban as ingratitude ) and ſuch like. But by no 
means let him have all his allowance in his own 
power ; for that isto put the bridle out of his 
mouth, the means whereby the Governor mult 
werce him. 


2. LET him, (at firſt with the direction of 
his GGoyernor) do as much of his own buſineſs (1 
F 3 NMEA. 
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mean buying, trucking, giving, receiving, pays 
Ing, chufn - clothes, books, &c.) as he is A 
pable: for hereby his mind is inured to a great ſp! 
piece of wiſdom, | Soli ſapientinotum eft, quan- i 01 
ti res queque taxanda ſit. Sen. ep. 82.] to eſteem, ti 
compare one thing with another ; to judge and Wet 
walue, not only things neceſlary for the pre- WW ir 
ſent, but all others alſo. For the grounds and El tt 
- principles of judgment and diſcretion are the I re 
{ame,thothe /ubjes, whereupon they are exer- iſ y' 
ciſed, are divers: Nor let him fear the filly Il d: 
opin1on of ſuch Perſons, as think cheapning or WW be 
chuſing a derogation to their honor ; or 4uying 1 
for the juſt value a cheating of the ſeller. I have BB 
ſeen the greateſt King in Chriſtendom refuſe to il di 
buy what he conceived too dear, and to change Ill q 
the Shop where he thought himſelf not well th 
uſed. Perſons alſo of very good quality in Izah KW n 
are not asham'd to go to a Shop, chuſe, and Ill ti 
bargain, v.g. for their clothes, and make the Wl it 
Taylor alſo cut them out of the whole piece be- tt 
fore them. Whereas an ordinary Gentleman Þ w 
amoneſt us thinks himſelf abuſed, if not couſen- WÞ h 
ed. As if it were zobleneſs to expoſe and ſuffer 
themſelves to be overreached,derided,andfooled 

by an impudent Ped/ar, or flattering Hof, ill 8 
Who, tho in our nation they arrive,by the ridi- Il e: 
culous folly of thoſe, who know no nobler way = g 
of generolity then to be fooled by the meanelt | n 
and unworthieſt of all people, to buy the eſtates il| 
of ſuch Prodigals, as degrade themſelves firlt 
into a familiarity, then into an equality, atlaſt I n 
into an zferiority, With them ; yet in other I © 
Countreys, where- men have and make uſe ho 
of the parts God hath given them, they are kept I a 
inthatdegree and rank which befts their Pro- 
feſſion. 


3.LET 
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. LeT him alwaies buy with ready money ; 
which will both keep him in mediocrity of ex- 
pences, Within his bounds, teach him the value 
of money, and acquire him very great reputa- 
tion both with Tradeſmen and others. He buy- 
eth cheaper and better commodities, and is not 
impoſed upon with falſe bills and accounts. By 
this means alſo he may learn to live under his 
revenue; which whoſoever doth not, can ne- 
yer keep himſelf out of debt. It is therefore 
dangerous to have to do with them that keep 
baoks, which are authextick records, tho go- 
wverned many times by careleſs or dishoneft 
Boys ; except himſelf alſo keep, another, and as 
diligently look to his accounts ; and that fre- 
quently too, (old reckonings never turning to 
the profit of the debtor) : and if after the man- 
nerof Merchants, under the notion of Cred;- 
tor and Debtor, *tis the cafier and better, But 
if he keep his accounts ſeverely, not only. 
they with whom he deals, but his Servants alſo, 
= be more careful what reckonings they bring 
Im, 


4 YoUuNG Mez out of emulation have a 
oreat vanity of deſiring whatſoever they ſee their 
equals exjoy ;, and this proves many times a dan- 
gerous and expenſive folly : being accompanied 
moſt-what with a ſpecdy loathing, or .negleCt 
of what they unreaſonably long*d for. Omris 
faltitia laborat faſtidio ſui. A young man need 
not be altogether cured of this diſtemper : if it 
can be regulated, excellent uſe may be made 
of it for his inſtruction in many knowledges, 
and gaining him much experience. But to mage- 
rate the exorbitancy, the beſt way is to make Kim 
a example ta others; by putting him upon ſome 
pare 


c Of Education, Part. I ( 
particular eurioſity by himſelf, which may with 
reputation be oppoſed to thoſe many vanities 
his Camerades. And ſuch a onealſo as need 
not perish with the uſing, as Globes, Maps, Pi- 
&ures, Medals, Curioſities of Art and Nature, 
&c. And an excellent piece of inſtruction may 
be inſtilled into them by this means: as to knoy 
all Kings, Popes, Emperors, &c. by their Pi- 
Etures, which is Hiſtory ; Geography by Maps, 
Anatomy, Plants, Antiquities, &c. by cuts. 


5. NEITHER let the Edzcator be too mo- 
roſe or ſolicitous to keep him from all vanity 
in clothes, or expences,leſt he be diſcouraged. For 
few being willing to learn out of the School of 
Experience, and she being a good Miſtriſs, if not 
the /o/e one, it is very fitting to make her a part- 
ner in our inſtruction. Only the Educator (that 
is, 7eaſou.) muſt be the chief Maſter, and let his 
charge take out only ſuch leſſons under her, a 
his Guide $hall think fit ; that is, ſuch as = 
convince the Younker of the vanity of thoſe 
and the like deſires. Scriptum eft enim (faith Roy. 
Bacon very wilely) qui non errat n0n invenit, qui 
201 corrumpit uon emendat, qui non triſtatur un 
letatur. 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Of the prej-rvation of his 
Health, 


B ECAUSE itis very tedious, chargeable, 
and ſometimes dangerous to repair for eye- 
ry (mall diſtemper to a Phyſician, 1t is very fit- 
ting the Governor should know to preſerve his 
charge zz health, For without that he is unca- 
able to undergo any employment ; neither can 
he ſtudy, nor tollow his exerciſes, when fick ; 
but is troubleſome to others,and unprofitable to 
himſelF. 


1. IN Youth exceſ/5 in eating and drinking is 
very frequent ; neceſſary therefore it is to mode- 
rate his appetite. For if the ſtomack be ſtretch- 
ed beyond its true extent, it will require to be 
filled, but never will digeſt what it receives. 
oN Beſides it is much better to prevent dileaſes by 

temperance, ſobriety, chaſtity, :nd exerciſe (-- 
Pewvorwle di iyxgerrins) then cure them by Phy- 
ſick. Qui enim ſe Medicis dederit, ſeipſum ſthi eri- 
pit. Summa Medicinarum ad ſanitatem corporis Of 
anime abſtinentia eſt. He that lives abſtemi- 
ouſly or but temperately, nceds not ſtudy the 
wholeſomeneſs of this meat, nor the pleaſantneſs 
| ofthat ſawce, the moments and pundctilios of air, 
heat, cold, exerciſe, lodging, diet; nor is cri- 
tical in cookery and vintnership; but takes 
thankfully what God gives him. Eſpecially 
let all young men forbear wines and. ſtrong 
drinks 
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drinks, as well as ſpiced and hot meats; for 
they introduce a preternatural heat ihto the bo. 
dy, and at leaſt binder and obſtruct, if not at 
length extinguish, the natural 


2. BuT if overtaken by exceſs (as it is difficult 
alwaies to ſtand upon guard) the beſt remedy is 
vomiting, or faſting it out ; neither go to bed up- 
on a full ſtomack, except by reaſon of drinking, 
it be neceſſary to remove him from company ; 
that the World may not be witneſs of his brx- 
ztality ; and that himſelf may be hindred from 
all extravagancies, and be ashamed of it the next 
day. Let Phyſick be alwaies the /2/# remedy,that 
Nature may not trult to it. 


. IE through melancholy, timorouſneſ3, or 
—_ pre. on ( for | foe very Pg 
men well educate Men; nor Men Women) 
your charge have imaginations that he is al- 
wates ſick ; (it heonly pretend ſo that he may 
avoid ſtudy and labour, *tis another caſe) do not 
at firſt ſeem to diſcourage him, but rather bring 
him off his humor b _ and harsh phyſich, 
which is the cure as of thoſe melancholic 
p—_— whoſe ſickneſs, tho they are frequent- 

indiſpoſed, yet is not dangerous either for 
ife or labour, 


4 Mucn of health conſiſts.in exerciſes and 
yecreations ; which muſt be regulated according 
to the Countrey, Seaſon, &c. but generally ra- 
ther violext then /ath; ſuch, I mean, as may 
Cauſe the body to m_— plentifully ; and ex- 
hale thoſe black and fuliginous vapors, whick 
are wont to oppreſs young men; that nature 
be not hindredin her circulation. Neither be 
ra 
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afraid, tho he be weary and tired : for weari- 
neſs 15 NO diſeaſe, nor doth ſimple heat without 
putrefa#ion cauſe a Feaver. Beſides brish exer- 


ciſe will render him ſtrong, aftive, mettleſome z 
whereas id/eneſs contracts a ſtagnation of hu- 
mors, #umneſs of the joints, and dulreſi in the 
brain, Yet violent — as running, leap- 
ing, wreſtling, are not ſo fit for thin, choleric, 
and weak bodies : rendring ſuch old and gow- 
y before their time, as . Fa did Conſtans the 
,mperor. 


5. DANC1NxG is a moderate exerciſe ; ſo 
much whereof is to be learn'd as may give 2 
good and graceful motion of the body. No 

ation civil or barbarous, ancient or modern 
{except our late contradictive ſpirits) that ex- 

reſs not their joy and mirth by it; which makes 
itſeem a /prout of the Law of Nature. But the 
uſe, which is now frequently made of it, eſpe- 
cially ſince it is become a difficult ſtudy, and 
many years, beſides infinite praCtiſe, required 
toa reaſonable perfection in it, I cannot bur 
utterly condemn : ſubſcribing to the ſevere, but 
true cenſure of that moſt excellent modern 
Hiſtorian Monſieur de Rhodez. There is nothing 
(faith he) which doth more diſSipate the powers of 
the ſpirit, nor more enervate the forces of the Soul, 
then the raviching harmony, the continual agita- 
tion of t he body, and the charmes of Ladies conver- 
ſation, The great triumph of ſenſuality is ſuch 
meetings; where the eareis fed with Muſeck, 
the oyes with Beauties, the ſmell with Perfums, 
the :aſt with Banquets; whither none are invi- 
tedor come, but zo pleaſe or be pleaſed. Could 
their thoughts be then ſeen, in what a hurry 
and 'tumult should we perceive them ? what 
delires, 
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deſires, what fears, . what impatience, what 
luſt, what jealouſy, what envying, what dif 
piſings! &c. Card. Borromeus in his book + 
gainit Balls and Dances faith ; that he, whena 
young man at the Univerſity, and his compani- 
ons, with great importunity prevailed with ong 
of their Profeſſors, a grave and prudent perſon, 
to $0 along with them toa Ba//: who havin 
obſerved the actions and circumſtances thereof, 
told them with great aſtonishment, that it was 
an vention of the Devil to deſtroy Souls, by 
corrupting the very being and eſſence of Chri- 
(ian virtues. When a ſervant lighteth a torch, 
' we give him ſtrict charge not to carry it + 
mong{it flax, ſtraw, or the like. Why do not 
Parents forbid their children to frequent thoſe 
places, where is more danger of kindling ano- 
ther manner of flame ? to _ the imagination 
ſwelled with the preſence of Beauties in their 
trim, and undera full fail, when the blood is 
Cchafed, and the mind ſet upon pleaſure ; is not 
drinking cold water, but ſtrong poiſon to one 0+ 
verheated, 


6. I T will not be amiſs here to add, that di- 
vers bodily diſeaſes, infirmities, and undecencits, 
may by the Educators care be regulated, andel- 
ther wholly or in good part, amended. For 
few there be, who have all the members of their 
body equall; ſound and well-diſpoſed ; the work 
is corrected by bringing ſpirits to that part with 
labour and exerciſe: as 

Shooting ina long bow,for the breaſt an? arms, 

Bowling for the reins, ſtone, gravel, &c. 

Walking tor the ſtomack. Riding for the head: 
and the great Druſus having weak and ſmall 
thighs and legs ſtrengthened them: by riding 

| | eſpecially 
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eſpecially after dinner : as did alſo his late Ma- 
elty. 

Sratating and a dull fight,- are amended by 
shooting. 

Crookedneſ3 by ſwinging and hanging upon 
that arm. | 

Stammering by deliberate and ſlow ſpeaking, 
and obſerving what words run moſt currently. 
So both Mr. Mede and Mr. Oughtred helped 
themſelves. | | , 

Divers miſaffections in the eies, by SpeFacles. 

Bashfulnets and blushing, by frequent /peak- 
ing in company, GCC. 

One example I will propoſe to shew how 
much Art and exerciſe can amend nature. De- 
moſthenes could not pronounce R, To help this 
he rowled little ſtones under his tongue. He 
cured his shortneſs of breath by walking up an 
hill, and repeating ſometimes verſes without 
drawing breath. He ſtrengthened his voice b 
declaiming nere the ſea fide when $he roared. 
He compoſed his countenance by a large look- 
ing glaſs. He corrected an unſeemly motion 
| hehadin lifting up his shoulders,by ſpeaking in 
1-E aftrait pulpit,and hanging a ſpear with the shar 
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vB point downwards. It was a great ſpirit,that wit 
1-E ſo many diſcouragements durſt adventure upon 
or 8 ſuch a profeſſion; but greater to go through with 
ii it, even in deſpight of Nature. 


CHAP 
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.C.HA P. IX, 


Of the divers paſſions, inclinations, 
and aiſpoſitions of Man, and the 
ways to rettify and order 

, them, 


\ B UT that the Educator may clearly ſee 

his work, and have it, as it were, wholly 
in his view; I will dig a little deeper ; ana» 
romize and lay open the ſou! With its.*operati> 
ons, Perhaps not ſo accurately and punttually, 
yeras plainly, and for prattice as 'u/efulhy, as 1 
can; regarding not the c#rioſety or philoſophy, 
but the wece/5ity and utility of the knowledge. 
For he that knows quid homo poteſf, will quick- 
ly perceive what -his charges abilities are, and 
what his defects; and confequently what the 
remedies. 


2. In the Soul there are two ſorts of powers, 
Cognoſcitive, for knowledge. Motive, for action. 

Knowledge (omitting apprehenſcon as-not'fal- 
ling under our conſideration) conſiſts in imver- 
tion, memory, and judgment, of which in their 
places. 

Action is in the 77/7 (of which we shall not 
ſpeak) or Aﬀe#ions. And theſe are either Con- 
cupi/cible': or Iraſcible, arid both theſe are Paſ- 
frons or Mclinations. 

Paſſions are the natural motions of the Soul t0- 
wards objedts agreeable or diſagreeable. Or the 
motions, 
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motions, or effes, which objedts pleaſing on dif- 
pleaſing immediately cauſe m the Soul. i.e. what 
the Soul ſufters trom its. objects immediately 
without deliberation. Tho fome call Paſtors 
only the more zrregular and aungoverned actions 
B of the Son]. | 
Inclinations are the frequenter, and cuſtomary 
wrking according to thoſe faſſions. And, it mecr- 
ly according to natural ſuggettions, they are 
properly called Inclinations; but it they pro- 
ceed to excels, and be not bridled anud regu- 
lated, they become vices. But if regulated 
» © by reaſon or Gods ſpirit, they ars -proper- 
ly Yirtues, If by the probity of Nature, with- 
- 


our much de/zberation, our inclinations work 

laudibly, 1. e. 28 they do when habitually re- 
,  gulated by reaſon, then are thoſe natural 
I I inclinations called natural wirtues, or good 
H x#atiure, 


-| 3 By the way take this 'cantion, Tat you 
d If truſt not to theſe natural virtues, as if they were, 
e | or could be, fiffecient to make a man habitua! 'y and 
throug hly virtuous ; or, as if he, that acteth ac- 
cording to them, were really and ſufficientiy 
s, | Yitybus | What Sexeca {aith of 'Valour, is true 
n. of all the-reſt, Panci/imos fortes naturar procrea- 
|- $2:t,bona inſt itutione plures redaidit induſtria. And 
y- || is our holy Religion protec more plain- 
ir $Y, when it diſtinguisheth between Grace and 
Nature ; for if matural dilpolitions be not ſulhi- 

ot Iciently virtuous-worelly, neither are moral vir- 
n»- [ves ſufficient for obtaining heavenly and fpiri- 
ſ- Nual graces. Dz/poritions indeed they are to vir- 
tue, but muſt themſelves alfoibe ordered ind 
lirected by Prudence : ee they will run into 
nany miſtakes; love, where th:re is more rea- 
G2 fon 
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lon: to hate; ani cajole, where they should cha- 
fiiſe : they will alſo reg/et many actions of vir- 
rue, and rux into many of vice. Nor is it a ſuf- 
ficient excuſe for any evil-diſpoſitioned,v. g. an 
angry perſon, to ſay, that he is ſo zaturally ; for 
we are to live by reaſon and grace,not by Nature; 
nor is it well faid of a thief, I am fo naturally, 
for to what purpoſe have you reaſon ? 

4. PASStoNs. INCLINAT1ONS proper 

to, or ari ng from them. 


{. Love. Sweetneſs, kindneſs ; contrary to 

inienſibleneſs of good. 2 
2. Hatred, Maliciouſneſs,evjl-naturedneſ(s, Þ 2 
3. Deſire. Heat or eagerneſs ; contrary to 


coldneſs or Indifterency, 
4. Averſation. Frowardneſs, peevishnets. 
5. Hope. Courage, boldneſs.; contrary to 


© --£@d4 


faintheartedneſs,cowardlineſs, 
6, Fear. Timidity, ſoftneſs, (contrary to} t! 
_ hardineſs, ) indifferency, lazi-I k 
neſs, quictnefs, love of cafe, o 
dulneſs, { 
7. Confidence, Credulity ; contrary to diſtruſt. Il & 
8. Deſpair, Impatience ; contrary to pat} ut 
ence, longanimity. r) 
9. Foy. Cheerfulneſs;contrary to ſadnek Jſ di 
10. Sorrow, Melancholy, faturnineneſs ; con-Q lt 
 trary to mirth, jovialnefs, Ju 
1.1. Acknowledgment Gratitude, generofity;con-Jj ct 
| trary to ingratitude. W 
12. Wrath or choler. Roughneſs, harshneſs, moro-J vi 
ſity, contrary to meeknels. M 
Anger Promprneſs, briskneſs, rashnels,Þ dr 
revenge. di 
Pride. [Haughtineſs, ſwelling. Cl 
13. Shame. ' Modeſty, bashfulneſs. C 


L4. Impudence. Haſtineſs, impertinency. 
I5. Repet- 


- 15. Repentance. FOOmys contrary to-pb- 


'- ſtinaten 

- B16. Pitty. Tendernels, mercifulneſs;con- 
n trary to hardheartednets , 
J; cructty. 

e: M17. Envy. Malice. 


', B18. Emnlation. Activenel(s. 

19 Indignation. Vehemency. 
r M20. Reverence. Humility. 

21, Coatempt. Surlineſs, diſdain; ſcorn, in- 
0 ſolence. 

221, Loveof Women. Amorouſnefs, uxoriouſneſs. 
s. B23. Jealouſy. Suſpiciouſnefs, doubtfulneſs, 
0 ſuſpenſe, mifinterpretation. 


IT 1s to be noted, that many times a man 

0 worketh contrary to his natural Inclinations ; be- 
5, cauſe the I-chrnations follow the cognoſtence of 
(0 the Soul : and it happens frequently, that a vio- 
i- © lent and ſtrong apprchenfion may be formed 
2, | ona ſuddain, contrary to what is uſual. Asthe 
found of Drums, Trumpets, Shouts, Examples, 

. | &c. may put ſuch apprehenfions into a_ Coward, 
1-© 23 may make him valient; and on the contra- 
ry wearineſs, darkneſs, rumors, fombre and 

6 diſmal accidents, &c. may intimidate a va- 
n-£ liant man, Wherefore it is great rashbneſ3 to 
judge of any mans inclination by any parti- 

n-© cularaction'; or to think that every man muſt 
work, as he is inclined. Again ; Paſfons ha- 
ving their force, becauſe reafon and the com- 
manding part of the Soul doth not reſtrain and 
dridle them ; it ſeems that Inclinations are beft 
diſcerned when they are moſt at liberty : as 
Childrens at their play; when they think not 
of diffembling, or reſtraining them. - And 
2." that they, who command not one paſſion, are 
ned GG 3 alto 
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alſo obediggt.,ta.. others ;; and that he, who jj 
one way ASIA is likely to be ſo in all, 
any, And 3,. that. the Educator, ſeeing th, 
inclination of his charge, may moderate,change, 
and govern it, as it shall be convenient ; and 
that by changing objects,.. and appehentions; 
but chiefly by shewing him the good or bad 
of that, or the contrary, that is, by rationally 
per{wading him to ſubmit it to reaſon. 


5. THEsE Inclinations are but as the Ele 
ments and principles of our ——_— and by 
mors ; Which are made up of many of the 
( Man as all other Creatures being de-de-con- 
poſetum) and theſe in ſeveral degrees and 
predominances; and theſe alſo mingled and 
rempercd with the difference of knowledge 
or apprehenſion. And by the way, upon 
theſe grounds, I perſwade my ſelf it would 
not be difficult to enumerate al!, or the great- 
eft part of our ations, and the cauſes and ordn 
of them; which is a piece of knowledge the 
moſt conducing to the well menaging of our 
ſelves that can be; for the variety of paſlions, 
inclinations , and diſpoſitions is the cauſe of 
all human buſineſs and affairs in the whole 
World. From the mingling of Inclinations, 
2nd apprehenſions, ariſe thoſe infinite ſorts 
and varieties of ( as the French and Spaniard: 
call them) Wits ; we term them Diſboſition 
The chicfeſt I have obſerved, I will here ſt 
down, for ane/ay and {ampler, to direCt thole, 
who have more leiſure, to add to them ac 
cording to their experience. And it would 
bea good work to charaderize them fo vively 
that men fer leaſt ſuch is are extravageam 
may ſee themſelves as in a glaſs, and dif 
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covering their imperfe&tions, amend and alter 
them. 1n general, ſome di/poſetions are bad, 
others good. Bad are ſuch as theſe 

x. Such as want wit, dead, ſtupid, ſenſeleſs, 
heavy, dull, forgetful, ſottish, not able to apply 
themſelves to any thing, yetare crafty, and de- 
ceitful ; theſe are miſerable. 

2. Idle, ſenſual, flothful, gluttons, without 
memory or care, cat-witted, diflolute, foolish, 
impertinent, obſtinate, untractable. 

3- Weak, baſe, low, fearful, irreſolute, ſoft, 
troubled, mazed, confuſed, emty,open,bashful, 
sheepish,ſneaking, low-ſpirited,yet many times 
crafty and malicious ; theſe eaſily become a prey 
to low and mean companions. 


4. Vain, giddy, harebrain'd, bird witted, 


ſuch as employ their thoughrs in things of no 


value, volatile, deſultory, skipping from place 
to place, ay 9a haters of thinking, in- 
conſiderate, heeding nothing after 1t is out of 
their hands. Fantaſtical, reſtleſs, light-headed, 
crack brain'd, carried away with [every new 
object, never conſidering what is beſt; un- 
conſtant, impatient, changeable ; that work 
without affection or delight, doing what they 
m to make an end, rather then to do 1t 
well. 

5. Curious, ſcornful, mockers, jeerers, taun- 
ters, abuſive, reproachful, tatlers, charlatans, 
who upon all occaſions are ready to. publish all 
they know to the prejudice of another; de- 
lighting in making debates and miſchief, enc- 
mies of God and charity, breeders of all petit 
factions, news-brokers. 

6. Buffoons, ridiculous, flatterers, apes, 1 
mers, players, wits, airy, light, foolish. 


7. Proud, 
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7. Proud, pretenders, pedantick, vain-glori- 
ous, formal. 

$. Contentious,litigious,quarrelſom,blufter. 
" ing, cowardly, hectors, froward, perverſe, di- 
floyal, treacherous, envious. 

9. Ambitious, arrogant, fierce, rach, impu- 
dent, violent. 

10. Crafty, ſly, double, malictous,cheats, ver- 
ſuti, and who can change their shape, mine, and 
diſcourſe, according to their adyantage. 

II. Covetous, {ordid. 

12. Of angry perſons ſome are four, harsh, 
ill ro Ry tturdy, ſullen, intraftable, unad- 
Viſdable ( a difpolition- mix'd up of pride and 
melancholy) peevish, fixed upor-the worſt, 
moroſe ( a delicate fort of waſps) whoare of- 


tended if every thing be not done the beſt 


way, 4.e. as they would have it. Some mens 
anger vapoureth away in words, clxmor, fcold- 
ing, reviling, railing, threatning. Others 
ſay little, but lay up revenze againſt an op- 
portunity* this 1s incident to ſuperiors, who 
conceive it below them to quarrel, and who 
think themſelves deſpiſed, if every thing is 
not 'conformed to their will. Others neit 

chide nor revenge, but turn their wrath upon 
themſelves, as melancholic men do. I pitty 
theſe, for they have already the reward of their 
peaceable wrath : who have a pleaſure in their 
torment, and a kind of fatisfation in their 
moſt azreeable diſcontent. But it were better 
for them to chide even without reaſon, then 
ſtore up this ſooty humor, which corrodes body 
and ſoul. | 


Some are quickly angry,and quickly pacifted haſty: 
Some are quickly angry, and difficultly pacified 
j j.4 T :+% ome 
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Some difficultly angry, and difficultly pacified. 

Some difficultly angry, and eaſily pacified. The 

diſpoſition of God himſelf. 

13. Fragmatical, prating, impertinent, giv- 
ing judgement in every buſineſs without a fee, 
without asking, 1n every mans company un- 
welcome. 

14. Mad, wild, furious, brutish, untamed, 
terrible, pertinacious, cruel, impious, devilish, 
croſs, precipitious, deſpiteful, revengtul, ty- 
rannical, 

i5. Ill-natured, ſolipſi, valuing themſelves 
on'ys their own judgment and intereſt, deceit- 
vl, 

16, Melancholick, jealous, ſuſpicious,diſcon- 
tented, interpreting every thing in the worſt 
ſenſe; and every diſpleaſure to be contemt or 
__—; and all men to be againſt, and enemies 
to, him. . 

17. Extravagant, Heteroclites, Alchymiſti- 
cal or bleſſed-ſtone-men, Aſtrologues, Divi- 
ners, paſſionate lovers, Romantick. 

Good diſpoſit ions alſo are of ſeveral ſorts. 

I. Subtle, sharp, piercing, ready, vigilant, 
attentive to buſineſs, ſagacious. 

2. Argute, acute,quick in giving anſwers and 
reparties, reſolving doubts and ſpeculative que- 
{tions, inventive. 

3. Facetious, merry, cheerful, gay, jovial, 


lorga T5 0s, 


4. Wiſe, prudent, judicious, that examine 
things to the bottom, able to diſcern and judge 
of things alike, ſage, grave, practical, experien- 
ced, that know opportunity. 

5. Free, noble, generous, bountiful, meek, 
peaceable, quiet, moderate, magnificent. 

6. Bold, reſolute, free in reprehending _— 
an 
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and ſpeaking their own minds, back*d with rea. iſ pr 
ſon, hard in difficult enterpriles, brave, warlike, | nc 


valiant, ſenſible of honour. ha 
7. Stable, magnanimous, conſtant, patient | tu 
in adveriities, and buſineſſes. ſit 
8. Induſtrious, thinking,ingenious, univerſal, Þ 1n 
9. Religious and devour. cl 


There is alſo great mixture and compoſition of I di 
th ſv, ſometimes contraries ſeeming equally I be 
cminent inthe ſame perſon. Procopius ſaith of I ft 
Fuſtinian, Futa malignus erat & deceptu fac 
lis, cujus ingenium pravum Q& fatuum dixeris, 
Diſjimulabat ipſe fraudibus omnium expoſetus. 
Temperamentum inſolitum, cum ex contrariis cot 
ſtet. Inconſtans amicis, inimicis inexorabilis ; a- 
varus, contentioſus,. novarum rerum cupidus ; ad 
ſeelera facile, ad optima nullis ſuaſronibus moveri 
poterat, Yet is not this temper ſo unuſual as 
Pracopius ſuppoleth. For molt men miſtake 
vice tor a ſcemingly-like, but really-contrary, 
wirtue. As pride for greatneſs of ſpirit ; hett6- 
riſme for valour ; cunning for wiſdome ; which 
are really contraries. And indeed concerning 
young Men, and all others ( as Women, perlons 
ill-educated, &c.) who follow their preſent 
4pprehenſtons and impetus, without much con- 
iidering their actions, or rectifying their' in- 
clinations by reaſon, it is oftentimes hard to 
diſcern whether they be virtuous or /vitious; 
which is not /o concerning thoſe who: are ha- 
bituated: 'for then all virtues go together, as 
well as all vices. And thoſe conſtellations are. 
eaſily diſcovered by their own /:ght.' But na- 
tural virtues are often accompanied with ſuck 
natural vices.2s are habitually contrary. ' As 
meekneſs is often joined with /»1hfulne/3, and 
then it proceeds from wav? of ſpirit and ap- 
prehenſion 
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rehenſion. W hereas habitual or acquiſite meek- 
nels' hath perhaps an inclination to ſloth, bur 
hath mortified and bridled it. And every vir- 
tueappeareth and sheweth it ſelf, when nece(- 
lity or fitting occaſion requires it. So gravity 
in a child, and thoſe who being old are yet 
children in underſtanding,is accompanicd with 
dalneſi, tormality, pride, and cenſoriouſneſs : 
becauſe it proceeds from want of mettle, not 
from'choice; and ſeeks to juſtify and shrow*'d 
that defect by finding fault with others. Where- 
as true and laudable gravity is oppoſed only to 
levityand folly. So natural civility arid conreſy 
is jained with effeminacy ; ſeverity with impla- 
cability, and the like 

- 6. CLiMaTEs alſo, anddiyers other accidents, 
produce various inclinations;not that anyCouns 
try produceth only one inclination, but only 
more of one then another. So all of one age are 
not alike inclined, tho moſt of them are; an1 
more in youth then age, becauſe the manners 
are then Jeaft artificial. I will ſet down there- 
fore, and becauſe moſtto our purpoſe, the incli- 
nations of yourh ; that the Educator may inſome 
meaſure be able to judge, which are imper- 
ſections of the Age, and therefore like to fall 
off when- his pupil arrives to maturity. Only 
this caution ought to be obſery'd ; that he hu- 
mor or excourage not his'charge in any of them, 
for that is to perſwade him 70 he a child alwaies, 
And 21y that, if he be in any of them exorbi- 
tant, the fault then feems to be of the perſon, 
not of the age ; which happens very frequently 
and therefore requires more care, and a more 
arly and efficacious remedy tn the eradica- 
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Young men then, being guided by /ex/e, 
ture wad paſſion, not reaſon, experience Or dj 
cretion, are imconſtant and unſetled. For th 
ſenſe being eaſily tired with the enjoyment « 
its object, and the Soul ( being made f 
ſomething better) not finding ſatisfaction it 
things ſenſible, they conceive a faſtidiouſmj 
of the preſent, and a deſire to change. And thi 
1s xeceſſary for their condition, that they mz 
not obſtinately and fixedly reſiſt (as old me 
commonly do ) the introducing of ſuch | 
bits asare,necellary to the perfecting theirf, 
culties, and making them happy. For thi 
their paſſions be eager, and ſenſuality prede 

" minant, yet their reſiſtance is ſtrongeſt at the 
beginning, ' afterwards they with patience ar 
brought oft; their natural inconſtancy ſug 
geſting advantages to the Director. For 
their preſent thoughts —_ vented, they ar 
at long-running, as a fich when wearied, 
brought tamely to your hand : therefore all 
you may hope well of moſt of them, but bt 
confident of none; Hence alſo it cometh thi 
with leſs reluctancy they embrace ſuch #nou 
ledges as do not thwart their pleaſures , al 
ſenies, but of morality and prudence they ar 
teſs capable; and that in ſickneſs when ſenſuali 
fails, they are eaſily wrought upon. Th 
fore alſo are they oper, and free, eaſily diſc 
vering their thoughts and inclinations. Eag# 
allo, haſty, unadviſed, ſuddainly reſolving, and 
as violently purſuing what they reſolve. for 
little time. Quicquia volunt valde wolunt. $ 
maſa alſo, as not tamed by z2dverſity or nt 
cellity. Theyare alſo taken with shews, 
lJantry in cloathing, 8c. deſirous of what ti 
ſee, and weary of what they polieſs : am611108 
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' Fo do what they cannot, or should not, but eg- 
lefful of what they oughtand can. Therefore 
gladly would they be /earned, but zot ſtudy ; be 
excellent, but not take pains: conſequently ex- 
penſcve, eaſily ſeduced, negligent, careleſ , fear- 
leſs, forgetful, improvident and credulous : De« 
ſerous of honor, and ———— of excelling 
in beauty, clothes, 8c. of getting the victory 
at play and gaming, yet valuing honor more 
then gain; wanting experience they are angry, 
fierce, enemies of thinking and confidera» 
tion, and therefore rather aftefting bodily ex- 
erciſes, at which they labour and (ſweat wich- 
out meaſure. Full of hope alſo, catching at 
appearance, gay, merry, laughers, modeſt, 
bashful ( becauſe ignorant) pittiful, loving 
their companions and follies more then riches; 
the want whereof they lament not, becauſe 
they know z0t their value; therefore ot /cok- 
ing beyond the preſent, nor avoiding ill conſe- 
quences. Imitativealſo; for the Soul, being 
2 blank paper, and naturally defiring to be 
furniched, greedily imbibes what it ſees be- 
fore it ; A, this 1s that faculty, with which 
God indued them on purpeſe that they may 
learn, and advance in knowledge and wit- 
dom. Children ſpeak nothing but what th-y 
hear, and do nothing but what they ſee : hence 
they are gencrally addicted to. deſigning, act- 
ing, &c, 


SUCH then being the condition of yours 
of Perſons ; thoſe who have the contrary are to be 
þ feeredand well look'd after ;| eſpecially the /y, 
reſerved, cloſs, who are alſo commonly cunnin 
and malicious, for this reſervedneſs proceeds 
io <ither from pride, conceit of their own abilities, 
fi H and 
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and unwillingneſs to be taught; or from evil 
deſigns; for who ſtrives to conceal what he 
Cares not who knows? or from jealouſy, that 
other perſons counſel them not for the belt, 
Theſe do uſually guide themſelves by words 
that ſeem to them accidentally ſpoken, where- 
by they are eaſily enſnared and ruin'd. For 
man being able to bear the burden of his own 
Zhoughts, and theſe having no friend or conh- 
dent, they have no other courſe to ſteer. They 
will with all patience hear your advice and 
reprehenſion, when they are reſolved nothing 
Shall work upon, or alter, their purpoſes. Some. 
times they will take notice of ſo much as ſerves 
to their own deſignes, and miſinterpret and 
detort what you ſay, even contrary to your 
intention. Theſe perſons are commonly ſeized 
by flatterers, miſtreſſes, or at beſt fall into low 
and mean courſes. It is diftcult to cure this 
malady ; yet ere they know their ſtrength, 
threats and punishment do them good : or ac- 
cidental recommendation of ſuch to their cot- 
verſation, who may humor them by counter- 
feiting the ſame inclinations, and complying 
with them, till by little and little they can 
shew them the great advantage of freedom and 
openneſs. 

It hath bin alſo the obſervation of learned 
men, that the /ad, melancholick and querulos 
hardly advance to any great proficiency. Pre: 
cipue vitentur triſtes, & omnia deplorantes, qui 
bus nulla non cauſa in querelas placet. Sen. Nequt 
illum triſtem ſemperque demiſſum ſperare pojſunt 
eredte circa ftudia mentis fore, Quint. Ce 
louſneſs often proceeds from ſome inward de- 


bility of body, as sharp humors, mal-conforms 
fion of ſome part, or the like, 
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FMPUDENCE 1s commonly a forerunner 
of debauchery, violence, contemrt of Laws ; 
alſo of heedl/eſneſi, forgetfulneſs, flowneſs of 
learning and wiſdom. Confidence is the me- 
dium betwixt it and bashfulne(s. *T'is obſer- 
yed in the life of Emanuel Philibert Duke of 
$avoy, that, when a Child, he had the confi- 
dence to ſpeak to any perſon, as he did to 
Charles t'e V. that great Emperor; bur, if 
what he ſaid was not: approved, he preſſed it 
not, nor was offended when denied ; which 
ſeems indeed to be the true notion of Modeſty 
and Confidence ; to-expreſs his mind freely, yet 
entirely ſubmitting himſelf to the jndgment of 
his Saperiors. 


BaSHFULESS On the contrary is an evil 
weed, but ſigz of a fruitful and good indoles. Care 
mutt be ha, that in weeding it we extirpate 
not modeſty. A baskful man is not his own 
maſter, nor uſeth his own judgment, but is 
over-awed by others boldneſs: and the more 
impudent have more power over him. *Tis alſo 
an evil guardian of youth, betraying it, con- 
trary to its own detire and inclination, to the 
worſt men, who hurry it to evil actions and 
ow. How many have loſt their eſtates ,v 

onors'and lives, becauſe they were ashamed 

to diſtruſs? A man invites you to drink, to 
game, to rob, to- be bound for him : caſt of 
that foolish modeſty ; dexy him. An impudent 
latterer comes to eat upon You, he begs an 
horſe, a' ring, a garment; give to the Ann 
not the beggar. Some are ſo bashful, as not to 
lend for a good Phyſician, or chuſe a good Law- 
yer or Governor, becauſe they are acquainted 
with a worſe. —_ berimes to break this fault 
2 in 
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in ſmall matters, exert you liberty and judg- 
ment in denying to drink, to accept a re- 
commendation, to lend money, to admire e- 
very one you hear praiſed. And be conſtant, 
not overcome with i7portunity, another ſort of 
itmpudence. 


+. THERE are two Di/þo'tions moſt inci. 
dent to young Perſons of Quality, becauſe the 
moſt reſemble Jn of ſpirit, tho in trut 
as much oppoſite to it as 2 Drop/y to health : of 
which I shall ſpeak ſomewhat more copioully, 
Theſe are Anger and Pride. The one is the 
counterfeit of courage, the other of Magnani- 
mity. 


1. An exery Inclination in Children diſco- 
vers it ſelf either by ys gy Jooveran 


haſtineſ3, &c. or by ſurlineſs and ſullenneſs. 'T ho 
all in youth of mettle are prom? and feem to 
be axgry naturally, yet doth that shew it ſelf in 
briskneſs and cheerfulneſs, this in yn and 
encorrigitility. It this evil weed grow up with 
them in age, and they be not broken of it 
betimes ; it makes them follow their own impe- 
tus, deſpiſe counſel of friends, and authority of 
Superiors ; Eripi ſebi ſuum judicium, etſi pravum 
non ſinunt ; they defend and hug their error, 
and had rather continue in it, then change, or 
repent by others advice. Alſo becauſe they 
are inconfiederate and furious, they purſue their 
purpoſes good or bad with great force and con- 
cernment , and therefore take not the aptelt 
and moſt ratzenal means to obtain them. ( Fot 
reaſon judgeth what is fit and juſt, anger uſeth 
that as fit which it judzeth to be ſuch; which 
makes many good Hunters, for we are not 


angry 
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angry with Beaſts, few good So/djers.) Hence 
it comes that argry men are unwary, ealily 
deceived ; not oper and plain, but expoſed to 
them, who are willing to take advantage. Ap#s 
2llo to-judge evil, and hate other men upon. 
ſlighr occaltions ; therefore are. they-not fit fos 
friendship. Alſo uneven, and unequal in their 
converſation ; many times alſo izexorable, un- 
ſociable, and tyrannical : and their diſcourſes 
run-much upon oaths and curſes. .Many are the 
cauſes of angrineſs ; ſometimes a choleric humor, . 
from their nativity, or adventibious; ſo we 
ſee families very ſubject to it ; but moſt com-- 
monly it proceeds from weakneſs. of judgment. 
And generally the more impotent, the ſub- 
jecter to it; as children, women, aged, ſickly, 
in adverſity, or fuch as are other-waies alſo 
paſſionate. So we are more teſty and angry when 
weary, when watched, or any other trouble 
upon: us, as a thorn in & finger breeds a fea- 
ver inthe whole body. Some. are. angry out” of 
choice, thinking ita piece of grandezza, and 
that it makes them feared and reſpected. O- 
thers by an evi/ cuſtome, being by their Parents 
or Educators: indulged their own wills ; who- 
at firſt not ſuffering others to contradict 
them, at length neither dare 249 theme 


ſelves. 


BECAUSE:this paſitowadmits n0- counfel, as 
other paſſions do; but is, as when a man /ets 
bis own houſe on fire, all full of tumult and 
confuſion, that no orders can. be heard or obey- 
ed; it is difficultly cured, In age it is reme- 
died either by affii&ions and croſſes, which Pro- 
vidence beltows upon ſuch perſons. as he loves, 
or by prudent. conſiderations ; {ich as theſe. Be- 

H 3 cauſe 
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cauſe it ſprings commonly from /mall mat. | 
ters, 2 word, a jeit, a taunt, a neglect ; endea. Þ 
vour to paſs by, pardon and get quit of the oc. | | 
caſions ; examine no faults too curiouſly ; chaw Þþ | 
nor, nor reflect upon, them; argue not, nor ff + 
conſider what other men will think or ſay; Þ ; 

( 


for that blows and kindles the flame. Nei. 
ther deſcre great, much, difficult, or rare things; 
nor any thing vehemently , be as indifferent to Þ + 
all things as 1s poſlible; and make uſe of com- 
mon things, rather then appropriate them to Þ « 
_ ſelf; that Iand MINE are great ſtick- 'Þ! i 
ers for anger. When you are ina fit, reflet Þ « 
upon your ſelf and your inner conſtitution; Þ « 
ſee how the whole frame is diſordered (it isa Þ | 
paſſion even in the external as deformed as dan Þ : 
rerous ) and either conquer it ( which afteryou Þ 1 
Fave done ſometimes, the victory to a vigi. Þ | 
lant perſon is much eaſier) or at leaſt defer 
what your paſſion promts you to do; for 
whatever is done in anger, may alſo be done Þt 1 
with judgment. For d/cretiox ſaith not, do Þ « 
not punish a faulty Servant, but do it pru- Þ « 
dently. Some endeavour to ſuppreſs and Þ | 
uench it by violence, but then it is apttoÞ 
Mons cither into melancholy , malice, or | 


envy. 


( 
| 

1 
T rar Educationalſo of choleric perſons is not Þ « 
beſs difficult, except they be menaged when | ' 
very young ; for then their humor may be bro= | * 
ken by force and punishment ; but when they |} ! 
degin to underſtand their ſtrength, fair means || | 
muſt be uſed, for fear of breaking alſo theif Þ « 
ſpirit ; and while we cure the angry man, we fþ * 
makehim /oft and /azy. For this paſſion, and |þ | 
feirit,, are many times fo twiſted together 


p 


J 
r 


) 
) 
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that it is difficult to diſtinguish the aCtions of 
one from thoſe of the other ; and conſequent- 
ly to pluck up one without deſtroying the 0- 
ther. It is iz vain to admonish or reprehend 
when the paſſion is violent ; for at beſt *tis but 
2s burning feathers under the noſe of one in 
2 fit of the falling ſickneſs; which may per- 
haps raiſe him up, but cannot cure him. But 
nf he is ſober, furnish him with good reme- 
dies and conſiderations againſt a time of ne- 
cellity ; as men do when they fear a Siege, and 


. 'Þ! expect no relief from abroad. Or check it 


' 


with another paſſion, as with shame, or fear, 
or joy. Indeed cheertulneſs and moderate 
pleaſure clear up the ſpirits: and tho ſadneſs 
and azger differ, yet are they much alike in 
their cauſes, and the ſame medicines are good 


| for both. 


2. PRIDE is many times grafted upon ax- 
ger: and {ois like to it, that itis not eaſy to 
diſcern which operations proceed from which 
cauſe, It is grounded in an error of the under- 


ſtanding, i, e. a vain and falſe opinion of his 


own excellency above others, and above the 
truth, In youth it di/covers it ſelf by arm 
| ] 


| others, ingratitude, injurioufneſs ; accepting a 
{ honor, reſpe&, and officiouſneſs as due and 


deſerved, but paying none : therefore conver/ing 
more willingly with inferiors, and domineering 
oyerthem alſo; neither is a proud man fami- 
liar or yer to any but faetterers, to whom 
he cafily becomes a prey. Of all human acti- 
ons, pride ſeldomeſt obtaines its end; for 
aming at honor and reputation It reaps con- 
temt and deriſfion from all ſober perſons; in» 
ead whereof he embraceth the lies and flatte- 
T1CS% 
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ries of ſuch as thereby gain and menage him. 
His care is not to do well, but to ſeem io; and 
theretore he is as hamed to confeſs a _ error, 
12norance, or inferiority; to learn or be 
taught; to be chid or correfted. Inſtead of 
amendment he is ſullen and dogged. He iz 
ſeldome free from exvy, and theretore mpati- 
enly hears the praiſes of another, elpecially his 
equal ; but he ſwells, looks big, ſtruts, vapors, 
and boaſts to chew what he thinks himſelf to 
be : he is d:/p/eaſed, hateth, and revengeth 
if not treated according to his merit. Com- 
paring himſelf with others "tis to his own advan- 
tage; looking only upon their errors, and 
aggrandizing thera into faults and wices : but 
upon his own virtues, Which are all. heroical, 
Eſpecially prying into the ations of Superiors, 
whom he imagines to uſurp upon him, who 
deſerves and can menage all things, better 
then they. Therefore if in power, he be 
comes imperious, tyrannical, opiniaſtre, 1mpa- 
tient, if every tt#ng correſpond-not to his de- 
fires : but if he fail into'miſery, as commonly 
ſuch do ( being more expoſed .to- it by. reaſon 
of their. high valuing of themſelves) he 1s 
low, vile, cowardly, and dejected. His great 
badge is. ſingularity, and his diſcourle. runs 
much upon 1, me, mine, &c. This being 4 
fault of the mind, and not radicated in the 
temper of the body, is reduced to equanimity, 
by mortifications of his own conceits and fatty 
cies; either by punishments, by reaſon and good 
counſel, or. converſing much with ſtrangers; 01 
by the method taken by God Almighty, by others 
—_—__ delpiſing , and croſling, to humble 
11. 
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$. I have not obſetved that any Phyſiogno- 
mical ſigns are infallible; not, tho many of 
them concur in the ſame izdication; and tho 
many famous Authors and Proverbs in all 
Languages ſeem to authenticate them. For 
indeed the temperature of the body ſeems no 
otherwiſe to be the cau/e of the aftions of the 
Soul or perſon, then as the temper of the Axe 
isthe cauſe of cutting; to which many other 
things as figure, weight, motion, &c. are re- 
quired as well as it; and yet altogether are 
but the inſtrument of the man, who by greater 
frength, dexterity, &c. can work better with 
another ſort of a worle tool, and can make 
oe advantage remedy another diſadvantage, 
We ſee alſo that /fudy and experience give 
more force to the ſoul, then any diſpoſition 
whatſoever of the body ; even as temperance, 
labour, &c- make the body more obedient : 
all which are great #eſtimonies of the Souls 


« || ſpirituality. *Tis commonly ſet down by Au- 
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thors, that #al// and ſfrong men are of ſmall 
underſtanding ar.d courage: that it is a ſign of 
wit, to have a curious taſt, and delicate ſto- 
mack ( which indeed proceeds ſometimes from 
the weakneſs of that faculty by too. much in- 
tentive ſtudy) and many ſuch like: which 
is in vain to repeat; ſince it is not difficult 


| to chew that ſome of coxtrary diſpoſitions have 


the ſame ſigns: and of contrary ſigns, v.g. to 
ogy , are yet ingenious. Seneca faith of 
Claranus Ep. 66 Inique ſe geſ/it natura, & tas 
lem animum male collocavit : aut fortfaſle wo- 
luit hoc ipſum oftendere, poſſe ingenium fortif< 
ſmum ac beatiſſimum ſub qualibet cute latere. 
Et videtur in exemplum editus, non deformi- 
tate corporis fadari animam The like 1s 7” 
rinec 
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rified of the Preſident Pedro Gaca, that re 
covered to the King of Spain, Peru almolt 
wholly revolted : and of many more in our 
memory. Yet thus much I willingly grant, 
that the paſions diſcover themſelves almoſt 
inevitably by the countenance; becaule they, 
being ſuddain and violent mutations Of the 
Soul, cauſe the likealſo in the /prrits ; which 
sShew themſelves through the skin: or in the 
motions alſo of the exterior members. But 
it is not ſo with the inclinations and diſpe- 
fitions, Which are by our own induſtry and 
habituations turned now into natural, and 
impreſs no ſuch violent or extraordinary 
motions in any part, either of ſpirits, or 
body. 


9. MoRE truſt is to be had to ſuch other 
tens, as ſcem to be the flowers, which precede 
and pretend ſome ſmell of the fruit it ſelf, 
Thele then promiſe virtue ; modeſty, obedi- 
ence, adviſablenelis, compallionatenels, loving 
virtue in others, and conforting with ſuch, 
cheerfulneſs, aptneſs to friendship , impati- 
ence till reconciled to any he offended, mild- 
neſs, humility. Thoſe who are apt to hed 
tears, are of aſofter and lovinger diſpoſition, 
as thoſe who cry and shed no tears, prove 
commonly ſtubborn. Signs of xoblene/s and 
generosity are, to confeſs a fault rather then 
tell a ly, or frame a cobweb excuſe; to be 
ashamed to be overcome in any laudable ſtu- 
dy or exerciſe; #ot to be angry when juſtly 
reproved, or corrected, (moneri poſſe, ac velle, 
ſumma wirtus eſt ; ) to do more for honor then 
reward; ot to be eaſily diſcouraged or de- 
fond, but to. be more ſprightly ; to devire 
difficult 
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difficult employments; to paſs by ſmall of- 
| pg deride A ets: to- be 
more ready to excuſe then aggravate faults of 
his Companions ; laſtly, to be grateful, eſpe- 
cially to his Maſters, Teachers, and Servants. 
Signs of a capacity for ſctiences, are, attention 
to What he goes about; demanding the rea- 
ſons of things. { By the way asking queſti- 
ons very much diſcovers the ingeny of a 
child : for to ask many is a ſign of curio- 
fity and wit; to ask vain and impertinent 
ones, or the ſame over again, or not to 
ſay for an anſwer, of folly and inconfide- 
rateneſs; material and pertinent ones, of judg- 
ment and diſcretion. ] J/ HY 1s the great 
queſtion of kzowledge ; not to be ſatisfied with 
a ſlight anſwer ; /agacity, and much think- 
itg: zot talkative, but reflefting inwardly , 
meditating with, and entertaining himſelf. 
Primum argumentum compoſite mentis, poſſe 
conciſtere , & ſecum morari. Good imitation 
of what he ſees. If he have ſo much confi- 
dence of his parts, as to hope with induſtry 
to conquer every thing, but without labour 
to do nothing well; if he have a ſtrong fath- 
ful memory tor things, tho not for words; 
if a rational, methodical, and regular under- 
ſanding. As Democritus ſecing —_— 
When a youth, to bind up a faggot orderly , 
and to the beſt advantage, conceived him fit 
tobe a Scholar. And C:mabue rationally con- 
ceived great hopes of Giotto Bondone , when 
being a poor boy and keeping his Fathers 
Sheep he ſaw him deſigning one of them up- 
on a brick, Afterwards he became the re- 
ſorer of that whole art, and the famouſeſt 
man of his age, A child that delights in tor- 


menting, 
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menting, and vexing either Beaſts or Me 
(as the daughter of Caligula, that let her nail 
grow to ſcratch her companions and play-fel. 
lows) is of an evil, perfidious, and beſtiy 
nature. 


DEL1cHTiNG in gallantry commonhyfj , 
ey lowneſs and weakneſs of ſpirit, 4 
ave thoſe Women, who have nothing but 
their outſide to entitle them to humanity, 
Bur ſlovenlineſs, if it proceed from negligence, 


1.Ee.if he be not careful in other things, eſpe- , 
cially of concernment, 1s a very ill <a ay } 
morem diſcintti vivere Natte, But if from d 
particular neglect of delicateneſs, as too long |; 
and mean, *tis a yu ſign, cave tibi 2 ml x 
precinio puero. $ign of timerouſne/s and eff , 
feminacy is to indulge divers fancies, and toff , 
pretend to ſee imaginations and ſpectra (thingy 
which valiant men are ſeldom troubled with , 
al) as alſo to pretend antipathy to divers , 
ſorts of meats; &c. and timorouſneſs is theſj , 
prologue to craft and diſſimulation. Unſec-j , 
onable gravity many times indicates ſlownefi | 


to ſciences, negligence, and weak memory. 
Quickneſ(3 of wit is in danger to usher in pride, 
contemt, abuſe of others, and negleCt of ſtu- 
dy. Acuteneſs and ſagacity is often accom- 
panied with anger and precipitiouſneſs. Such 
alſo, if Students, are apt to fall into need 
leſs curioſities, faftions and hereſfies. For 
they ſearch not to the bottom ; but having 
principles think to work out the reſt by the 
dexterity of their wits. Vaiw-glerieafoef I 
alwaies ſubje&t to fatterers, Diſtinguish b& 
tween /oftneſs and meekneſ;: the more of 


the leſs underſtanding, the more meek, t 
great 
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len oreater generoſity and nobleneſs of ſpirit: a 
"F joft man hath no anger or gall, a meek man 
& bridles and maſters it. Huffing and ſwagger- 
lg ing (like bottled drink) commonly shews wart 
of ſpirit, for it is but froth that makes thar 


noiſe, and preſently ſuch become vapid, and 
diſta(tful. 


10, WE muſt take heed of thinking any of 
theſe imperfections or faults incurable, becauſe 
according to a zatural inclination : orif a child 
be not exactly ſuch a one as we would have 
him, that he muſt be treated as the Brachmans 
did their children, whoſe indoles they dif- 
liked, abandon them in the Woods to the wild 
Beaſts ; or as the Inhabitants of Madagaſcar ; 
who expole all their Children born upon a Fri- 
day. Turpiter deſperatur quicquid fieri poteſf, 
futh Quintilian, Illud deſperandum eft poſſe 
ws caſu bonam mentem influere : laborandum 
ft: & ut verum dicam, ne labor quidem mag- 
neſt ; f modo animum formare incipimus, an- 
tequam dureſtat pravitas ejus. Sed nec indurate 
deſpero. Nihil eſt, quod non expugnet pertinax 

era, CF intenta ac Liligens cura, HEN. EP. 5O. 

et the induſtrious and skilful educator mike 
many trials and divers experiments, as Phy- 
licians do, before they give a determinate prog» 


wſt ic, 


No w, of cures ſome are general. As 1. to 
make them &ow their infirmity, and that it is 
aninfirmity ; and 2. that they be willing to be 
cured. For it is not as in corporeal diſeaſes, 
when the body is neceſſitated, by connexion of 
uſes, to undergo and ſuffer the malady in- 
cumbent, But here the Soul is zz its own pow- 
er, 
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er, ſubject to it ſelf only and its own will, anf 
that directed by the underitanding. Where. 
fore the firſt ſtep to a cure, is to coxvince by 
reaſon that they do ill, i. e. to acknowled 
their diſeaſe: the dehire to have it cured fol. [ty 
lows naturally. So thatit is in the power Sh; 
reaſon to rule abſolutely over the aftetionſſ** 
and diſpoſitions of the Soul. But becauſe ru. 
ſon ſometimes is miſted, or obſtinately mi. ** 
faken, Almighty God hath given us his holyſſ {x 
Religion, and his ſpirit, to govern reaſon alf,Þ *, 
and render every thought obedient to Faith, 
SO that in Rel:z707 lies the univerial and ne lu 
ver failing remedy of all tze evils of the Soul, 
But many times particular and topical ons** 
are alſo to be applied. A Child, when he 
begins to go, retuſcth immediately to be al- 
fiſted; So when the will begins to follow its 
own choice, it even then ſcorns a guide; the 
appetite of /zberty being {tronger then that of 
ſecurity. Great induſtry therefore and dif- 1; 
cretion is requiſite 'to turn it the beſt way; - 
endeavourirg, as Phyſicians, to introduce th © 
ertrary of what is amiſs, and ſupply whatis 
defeftive; to coerce and diſcountenance the 
bold and impertinent; to encourage the ſoft 
and modeſt: ſevere to the merry, cheerful | 
to the melancholic. Waken the zacitunj 
with queſtions, and filence the /oquaciow 
with baffling fallacies. Bridle the too for- 
ward and eager, and ſpur up the /azy andy - 
{tothfal. 


induſfi rivus to ſtudy, yet very active and ſprighth 
iu bodil) ——_ theſe many times are fitte! 
tor other employments then learning. Othets 
.) are 


þ 

; b 

11. SOME thereare, who are /azy and m- f 
e 
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are to all purpoſes ow and /awnrtring, and theſe 
are to be cured with bodily labor. Firſt make 
them play, run, leap, &c. afterwards bring 
them to ſtudy. For there ſcems to be a mo1- 
ſure clozging their ſpirit, which muſt be firſt 
gf thaken oft : tor if they be indulged they wall 
decome more ſleepy, even till chang*d into 
dormice. Then never let them want work, yct 
not much ata time, but be careful that whar” 
1, you.command them be ſedulouſly performed. 
IE There are alſo who are pettich, peevish, hard to 
pleaſe, and are alwaics lean, maigre, and con- 
lumtive : which procceds from a $sharp , thin 
humor, cafily exaſpcrated, and to ſuch a dz- 
pree as may be very prejudicial. It is beit 
off therefore to deal with thoſe gezzly and moot h- 
(the default being more inthe body then th2 
mind) and not put them upon crabbed, intri- 
@ | cate, Vexatious, Or intentive ſtudies z nor be to&# 
xl} 11gorous in exacting an account of them. It 
{| would be worth labor to try whether ſuch me- 
dicizes, as dulcify the blood, would not pro- 
fir them. Like to theſe are they who feem 
; rugh, harsh, regardleſs of civility and not eaſily 
mingling conver/ation. | heic, (if not ſuch in 
extremity) when melloved by experience , 
1 prove better then the conplaiſant and amicable. 
Keep this ſour diſpoſition to ſtudy, virtue, and 
knowledge; and tho he grumble and repine, 
be.content ſo as he doth-his work; and he 15 
F in leſs danger of temtation, becomes more 
'  folidly virtuous , and laſts much the longer 

As the wine, which pleafeth in the Cyve, muſt 
be drunk in the muſe. They are alſo fitter 
for friends hip then the compliant ; for thele aro 
equal to all, and the greateſt intereit can be 
rain'd in them is but c:vilizy; the other chuſe 
C 3 their 
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their company, and fx upon the beſt. - Thi 
 ſourneſ; | on hn ordinarily from a brisker and 

fercer ſpirit, not willing to go in the ord. 

uy routte, nor follow the tract of thoſe he 
undervalues; but loves the generous taſt of li. 
berty. Whereas the /oft wax, that melts with 
every Ones fingers, keeps mo impreſſion. But if 
this 2arshneſs be extream, and increaſe with 
2ge ; conſider whether it grow from pride, and 
then the root is to be digged up; or from 4 
tural inclination; and then let him frequent 
facerious and merry company, let him con- 
yerle with Strangers, With whom he mult ſtand 
upon his guard. Iomens acquaintance alſo, if 
diſcreet perſons, is not ill for this diſeaſe. With 
t..e froward and perverſe begin to uſe ſcycrity 
betimes, and maſter him before he knows his 
own ſtrength. Let him not be humored or gain 
by his fturdineſs; but let him know by expe- 
rience, thar his tricks are not only undecent, bu 
vain allo and eneffetual. Imitate God Almigh- 
fy, who to the meek sheweth himſelf gentle, 
but to the perver/e, froward : that he may hum- 
bie the high looks and thoughts of the proud, 
For indeed this /uller kumor, waich againſt 
all reaſon will be guided only by its own opli- 
nions, and will brook no contradiction, 1s 
the cttect of the greateſt pride; and is too tre- 
quent.y found in Perſons of quality , when 
cockered by Parents, or flattered by Servants. 
When they are Children, rough uſage is good 
for them, but afterwards it irritates them the 
more. Then if ſober reaſoning open not their 
eyes, they mutt be (as wild Trees) often 
tranſplanted and removed into ſtrange com- 
pany. For where unacquainted they dare not 
shew their humor ; eſpecially before cas 
WI 
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will not brook their impertinencies, but an- 
fwerthem with laughter, ſcorn, or ſomewhat 
more ſevere. Indeed generally all 4ad diſpo- 
ſitions are reclaimed by converſation, and the 
example of othcr perſons, eſpecially ſuch 2s 
areeminent in the virtue you would produce. 
Affifions alſo have a won. erful force, which 
are diicreetly to be menaged by the Educa- 
tor, for then the humors are ripe for purg2- 
t10N, 
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Of parts or. capacities im general; p 
and of their diverſity ; and how | , 
to be ordered and g 

rethified. . 


H ITHERTO wc have ſpoken of Diſpe- þþ tt 
ſitions in order to the regulation of life and © 
manners. In the next place we mult treat. of || :; 
whar concerns Knowledge and Science. Andin | tt 
ordcr to this we muſt reſume; that there are | C 
three faculties (of which we $hall ſpeak by Þ f 
and by more copioully.) naturally implanted || fi 
in us, Wit, Tudgment, nd Memory. Concern- || t 
ing Which that o_ may the better underſtand | y 
my intention, 1 will ſet down the moſt com- 
mon and uſual ditftercnces of capacities. And 
firſt take notice, that the goodneſs of Nt is 
ſeen in,, fixſt quick apprehending what is pro- 
pos'd : and 2ly ready, pertinent, and copious 
invention, A Memory then is counted excel- 
lent, when it quickly embraceth, and long 
retaineth, what 1s committed to it. And that 
Zudgment 1s commended, which ſubtilly com- 
pareth, and accurately diſterns between things 
that are alike. Next that of J/its ſome are 
ordinary, others extraord;nary. Extraordinary,» 
ſuch are ; 
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I. IMAGINATIVE perſors, who I. either 
bave their fancy /o wolatil and shipping from 
one thing to another, that they cane fix 
ong 


long upon any one ſubject. Sometimes this 
roceeds from levity and impatience of the 
bor of thinking ( zo eft enim minor laſſitudo 
animi quam corporis, ſed occultior,) ſometimes 
from Melancholy. And ſuch a degrre- there is 
of this, as is- incurable but only by Medicine, 
that 42 pra bm myo Or 2ly who have- 
eat and ready variety of fancies or ſuggeſtions 
Gat little of Fudgment. Bk as Cate SE ens 
into the water continually flows, are never 
clear. Theſe catch at, and fit down with, 
- | their fulleſt apprehenſions without weighing or 
{ | conlidering the contrary ; and are called Phan- 
| | taftical The beſt way to cure both theſe; is 
tofix them, by fetting them to Mathematicks, 
Geometry eſpecially, where -_ are not ſuf- 
| Þ fered totaſt a ſecon._ disb, till they have per=- 
| | feftly digeſted the former; and by employing 
| their memory. Diſputations allo in public are 
- | very profitable. 


2. PRECoOC10Us perſons, whom the Pro- 
verb hath branded to be of ſmall duration. Per- 
haps becauſe theſe fine Tempers are uſually leſs 
ſtrong and durable, their ſpirits either exhaling 
and ſpending, or fixing and thickning. So that 
like corn upon ſtony ground, they ſpring up 
upon a ſuddain, shew all they can do, are in 
admiration for their forwardneſs ; but warting 
root, they bring forth yellow, and emty eares 
before the harveſt, and ſo vanish. Thus Her- 
* | genes the Orator was heard with admiration: 
at I2, yearsold, at 24 With laughter. Yet by 
the good leave of the Proverb, I have not ſeen 
many- of precocious parts, except'by their own: 
or Educators tault, miſcarry. For many times 
it happens that thoſe perſons, ſeing their ad- 
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vantaze in the race above their companions, 
ſlacken their ſpeed, betaking themſelves tg 
pleaſure and idleneſs; or as they ſay of Radlais, 
who not finding his good parts and {ſerious 
ſtudies encouraged according to his expeCta- 
tion, abandoned himſelf to 4ooffoxery, T heſe 
pregnant wits, being much courted for their 
tlaufible converſation, endanger their ruin 
from thoſe, who pretend to woe their friend- 
ship. It would be better for them to conſi- 
der, that they are not matched only with thoſe 
who ſtarted at the ſame time with them, but 
With thoſe alſo who had advantage ; and that 
he isto be crowned, not who doth «4s well as 
others, but as well himſelf can. Rut becauſe 
of the prejudice moſt men have againſt pre- 
cociouſneſs, it will not be amiſs to shew ſome 
late examples of thoſe who begun betimes, 
have proved admirable, and laſted a long 
While. The great Card Bellarmine , whiltt 
at School, interpreted publicly Cicero's Ora- 
tion pro Mzlone; at 16. began to preach, and 
openly read the grounds of Divinity. Card, 
de Perron read over the A/gameſ® of Ptolomy 
in 13 days before he was 18 years old. Torquato 
Taſſo (poke plainat 6. months old ; at 3. years 
went to School ; at ſeven he underſtood Lt 
tinand Creek, and made verſes ; before 12. he 
finished his Courſe of Rhetoric, Poetry, Logic, 
and Ethics; at 17. he received his degrees 1n 
Philoſophy, Laws, and Divinity; and then 
printed his Rinaldo. And tho of prodigious 
natural parts, yet the writer of his life ob- 
ſerves, that he writ ( his Pozms eſpecially) 
by the force of indefatigable ſtudy , rather 
then vivacity of wit, or truitfulneſs of invent 
tion ; Which rendred them admirable, _ - 
OS 
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began there where others would have ended- 
Auguſtus Ceſar at 19. years old, contrary to 
the advice of his Friends, put himſelf upon 
the menagement of affairs, claimed, and en- 
tred upoai , the inheritance and ſucceſſion to 
his great Uncle Fulius. So did Coſmo (the great 
Coſmo) Medici, at 17. years old, contrary alſo 
to the counſel of his kindred, take upon him 
the government of the Republic of Florence 
after the murder of his couſin Duke Al/exan- 
der. By the byealſo *tis obſerved, that to both 
of theſe the firſt day of Avuguf# was fortunate, 
to the one for the Battle at Af#ium, to the 0- 
ther for the two victories over the two Szrozzy, 
Father and Son. Yeſ2lius began when a child 
tocutup Mice and Rats; Mich. Angelo to draw 
Figures : Galen to compoſe Medicines. Fo. P7- 
ws Earl of Mirandula outwent his Teachers, 
or could they propoſe any thing to him, which 
he did not immediately apprehend ; and the 
900. concluſions, which he propoſed to defend 
againit all oppoſers under 20. years of age, shew 
what he was, and he never retired till his death. 
7oj. Scaliger faith of himſelf, thatall the time _ 
he lived with his Father in his youth, he every 
dy declamed, and before. 17. years old made 
ais Tragedy Oedipus. Beſides many other par- 
ticulars which he reciteth in the life of his Fa- 
ther. To Vid. Fab. Pibrac then not 20. years 
old, the great A/ciati in his public Lectures ac- 
knowledged the ſolution of many great diffi- 
culties ih the civil Law. Grotius at 8. years old: 
made Verſes, and performed his public exerci-. 
les in Philoſophy ; before 15. he put forth his 
Comment upon Martianus Capella. At 16. he 
pleaded cauſes. At 17. he put forth his Com- 
nent upon Aratus. Lipfius writ his books Va» 
riarum 
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riarum Leftionum at 18. years old. Ingenium has 
huit docile, & omnium capax preter Muſices : me. 
moria nou ſine pruceptorum miraculo etiam . in 
Puero, que in ſeneffute non defecit. Cent. 4. ep. 
87. dir Phi. Sydney (ſaith Sir Foulk Grevill) 
tho 1 knew from ac#11d, yet I never knew 0. 
therthen aman; with (uch ſtaiedneſs of mind, 
wovely and familiar gravity , as carried grace 
and reverence above greater years. And what 
his parts were, appears by that ſtrange af. 
fection born him by Laxquet, and William 
Prince of Orenees, why Lent. correſpondence 
with him when but a youth. Calvin print. 
ed his Inſtitutions before 25. years old. A1ph, 
Toftatus learned all the liberal Sciences with. 
out being taught ; and writin the 40. years he 
lived as much as moſt men can in that time 
well read : yet was he allo Counlellor to the 
King, Referendary Major of Spain, and Pro- 
feſlor of Philoſophy, Divinity, and Law in 
the Univerſity of Szlamance. | could bring 
alſo very many more of our own Nation and 
my own knowledge ( beſides Mr. - Oughtred 
and Mr. Cowley) to teſtify againſt that Pro- 
verb: but I think very few examples ( YVopiſcus 
faith zoze ) can be given of ſuch, as being dull 
and heavy in their youth, arrived to any 
great perfection in their age, Neminem ( (ays 
he in Probo ) unquam perveniſſe ad virtutum ſiun- 
mam jam maturum, niſt qui puer ſeminario Vir 
tutum generofiore concretus aliquid inclytum ae- 
fegnaſſet. Vainon ſi raccoglie buon fruttonell au- 
tumno, ſeÞ albero non i/punta buoxe foglie nella 
prima vera. Danti. Indubitatum eſt, eos qui in ul- 
la re unquam excelluerunt, mature puerilibus annis 
ad eam rem acceſſiſſe. P. Com. p.5 9. totum in hot 
conſeſtit, primum in beneficio Dei, proximo in edu» 

catione. 
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eatione. Ibid. Are there not therefore 2. ſorts 
of precocious? ſuch as have really good parts 
and abilities by nature, and if theſe faile in 
their proficiency, it is the fault of themſelv.s 
or teachers. Or 2. ſuch as being brought up 
in converiation above the reſt of their age 
ſeem to excel, having only imitated better 
copies then their companions, thoſe are like 
Trees whoſe nature ir is to bear early Fruit, 
theſe like thoſe accelerated by a tovo-early or 
accidental heat and may often verity the pro- 
verb, However let not the Educator ſlacken 
his endeavour towards any of them, nor let 
the young man himſelf deſpord, but rather 
(which js a great truth ) ſay, that God Al- 
mighty hath thus furnished him to be an orna- 
meut to his Creation, and an aſ/itance to man- 
kind. Let the Educator alſo be more careftnl 
.of him, and zo? /eave him to himſelf; tor there 
will come cold froſts and hails, loathings and 
tediouſneſs of Labor, which, if not well de- 
fended, will hazard his dropping off. The 
ſubtle and delicate edge, if encountring too 
great difficulties, is in danger f0turz; in ſuch : 
caſes therefore, let them not be tired out, bur 
alliſted, to expedite themſelves with eaſe and de- 
light, Propoſe to them high and noble ſtudies, 
but give them your hand : keep them continu- 
ally running, but not at their full ſpeed, let 
they grow weary, and loath, and abandon 
them. And indeed it is a much greater diffi- 
culty and maſter-piece, to direct and condut 
great parts, then mean ones. Parts are indifferent 
good or bad, and great parts to great good or 
great evil; and all great evil, as wellas great 
good, +——teyps from them. And which way ſo- 
ter they go, they are not cally diverted, their 
E: abilities 
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abilities ſupplying them ſtill with ſufficient de- 


fence for themſelves. Maxima ingenia, faith 
Seneca, miror EC timeo, mediocria probo : as heis 
in leſs danger whe walks on a plain, then he 
"who dances on a rope. Manutius, 1n the Pre. 
face to his Paradoxes, tells us of one Creigh- 
ton a Scottichman, who at 21. years old (when 
he was killed by order of the Duke of Mantua) 
underſtood twelve Languages, had read over 
all the Poets, and Fathers, diſputed 4e omni 
- ſeibili, and anſwered ex:tempore in verſe. Inge- 
nium, faith Scaliger, prodigioſum & admirati- 
one magis quam gmore dignum, ei judicium de- 
fuit. Principes ſolent illa ingenia "amare magit, 
quam bene dodtos. Such perſons, if ot well re- 
gulated, ( whichas 1 ſaid is difficult, ) become 
many times proud and conceited, angry and pre- 
Cipitious, ſcornful and preſumtuous ; many 
times-alſo light and freakisch. And truly meas 
and indifferent, or even /ow, wits have more 
pleaſure and fatisfaCtion, then theſe high-flyers, 
For — to their parts they neglect itudy 
and exerciſe, and ſo are eaſily ſurpriſed and 
diſcovered ; when either not full apprehending 
the queſtion and the conſequences of an opini- 
on, or themſelves not well diſpoſed for dit- 


courſe. 


3. THERE is another ſort who have not(o 
great parts, but have a vo/ubilit 'Y of language, are 
able upon a ſuddain to ſpeak de omni ente & 
on ente, and of them too, pro & con. This 
paſſeth, amongſt Womenand ordinary people 
tor Eloquence and great parts, but amongſt dif 
creet and ſcrious perſons, for impertinence. And 
the rather, becauſe theſe Men chuſe to tall 
commonly of things they underſtand not, jo 
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zre moſt improper and unknown to the com- 

: and of them alſo, without order, or 
method; and have, when at a zoz plus, cer- 
tain common places toretireto; leſt they should 
fall into that terrible diſgrace of having no 
more to ſay. 


4. SOME perſons (tho very few ) have a 
ſtrong indoles or inclination to, and abilities 
for, ſome particular icience. Strong (| fay) 
for a ſlight fancy to one more then another 
& not ſtraightways ( as they callit) a Genius 
to ſuch a thing : for moſt men are not alto- 
gether indifferent to a// ſorts of learning , 
(tho Card. du Perrox could never obſerve that 
he was more aftected to, or more apt for, one 
ſcience then another) and yet may arrive to 
a great perfection in that, whereto they are 
leaſt diſpoſed. But if his Gezizs lead him 1o 
ſtrongly to any one Science, that he be un- 
apt to others, it is by all means to be hymo- 
red. Ne tentes (ſaith Quintil.) quod effici non 
foreſt ; nec ab eo, quod quis optime facit, in aliud, 
ui minus eſt idoneus, eum transferas. It is re- 
ported of Ch. Cl/avius, that being found by 
the Feſwits ( under whoſe education he was ) 
very unapt for learning, and ready to be ſent 
back to his Parents, to be ſome other way 
emploied, before they would quite abandon 
him ; one of them reſolved to try him in Ma- 
thematicks; wherein in a short time he pro- 
ited to admiration, and grew very famous 
and eminent in thoſe ſtudies. Or if his Ge- 
wes be accompanied with a noble and gene- 
mus wit, let great endeavour be uſed to teach 
him orher Sciences; and if thar, he is incli- 
tedto, be not the nobleſt, to take him off 
: K trom 
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from it alſo, Omnino iniquum eſt nobiliora inge- 
a dehoneſt ari ſtudiis minoribus. Y et many timds 
it is difficult ro bring ſuch oft their inclinati- 
ON; as in Monſceur Paſcal ; out of the Preface 
to whoſe laſt book I will tranſcribe ſome paſ. 
ſazes very memorable both concerning the 
precociouſneſs of his wit, and ſtrong inclination 
to Mathematicks. 


& Morſteur Paſcal was obſerved in his child- 
©* hood to have had an admirable underſtand- 
© ing topicrce into the profundity and depth 
* of things; and to diſcern ſolid reaſon from 
* ſuperficial words. Infomuch that when 
© they offered him words only, his underſtand. 
* ing was reſtleſs and unſettled, until he had 
« diſcovered reaſon. At 11. years old, at ta- 
<« ble, having ſtruck an earthen dish, and ob- 
& ſerved it to make a ſound, which ceaſed as 
<« ſoon as touched with his hand, he was ve- 
F earneſt to know the cauſe thereof; and 
«*« from that time began to demand many other 
E© queſtions concerning ſounds , infomuch 
*« that he made then a ſmall, but very inge- 
& nious, treatiſe concerning ſounds. 'I his his 
« ſtrange inclination to ratiocination , made 
< his Father fear, that if he should give him 
«any infight into Geometry and Mathems- 
« ticks, he would be ſo much taken with them, 
*« that he would neglect all other ſtudies, eſpe- 
«cially Languages. He therefore reſolving 
*to hinder him, locked up all the Books of 
& thoſe Sciences, and would not fo much as 
«© ſpeak of them in his preſence. But all this 
<« cautiouſneſs ſerved only to excite his curt- 
* ofity ; ſo that he often intreated his Father 


«to teach him Mathematicks,, or at lealt 
ye 
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&rell him what they were, His Father to ſa- 
«risfy him ſomewhat, in general ſaid, they 
&were Sciences which taught how to mace 
© figures equal or proportional one to ano- 
«*rher, and withal forbad him to ſpeak to him, 
«or think any more, of them. A command 
&;mpoſhible tor aſuch a wit. For upon this 
© hint he began to revolve them continually 
© in his mind, eſpecially at his times of re- 
©creation. Once eſpecially being in a large 
* Hall (where he uſed to divertiſe himſelt ) 
«he began to make figures with a coal on the 
4 + qypngs as 4 Circle, a triangle of equal 
&©f1des, or of equal angles, and the like, and 
«this he did eaſily. Afterward, he began ro 
&ſearch out and make propoſitions. Bur all 
« Books and inſtruction being by. his Fathers 
« diligence concealed from him, he was forced 
*to give names and definitions after his own 
&jnvention. A circle he called a round, 2 
«*linca bar, &c. After this he framed allo to 
«himſelf Axiomes, and upon them demon- 
*{trations after his own manner, till he arrived 
*tothe 32. Prop. E.!. 1. His Father ſurprizing 
*him in this poſture, was mightily aſtonished 
*when he heard him diſcourſe, and as it were 
*analize his propolitions. And hereupon, by 
&©the advice of friends, he put into his hands 
« Euclides Elements, which he read and com- 
*prehended at 12. years old, with as great plea- 
*{\ureand facility, as other Children do Ro- 
*mances: he read and underſtood it all by 
«himſelf without any Maſter ; and advanced {0 
* much in that knowledg, that a while after at 
* Paris heentred into the Conferences of learn- 
*ed Men, held once a week concerning Ma- 
*thematical queſtions. Thither he brought his 
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& own inventions, examined others propoſiti- 
© ons, &c. and yet was all this knowledg only 
© the product of his leaſure hours. At 16. years 
old he compoled a treatiſe of Conics, which 
& Monheur Deſtartes would nor believe but to 
* have bin the work of his Father, endeavor- 
&© ing to procure reputation to his Son. At 
& 19 y.ars old he invented that Inſtrument of 
& Arithmetic, which 1s in print; and at 24, 
« having ſeen the experiments of Torricel!;, 
cheallo added to them a great number of his 
<own. This example of 4 onfeeur Paſcal is 
very extraordinary, as Was that of Pet. Dami- 
anus to piety, who, beinga Boy and almoſt 
ſtarved and naked by the churlish and unna- 
tuxal uiage of his Brother, yet having found 
a piece of mony, not regarding his own ne- 
cetlities, he beltowed it upon a Prieſt to pray 
for his Fathers Soul. Moſt men are fit for 
many Sciences, and that inclination, which 
they have to one more ten another, is ordina- 
rily from their ability to perform one more then 
another: as memor. is for ſome; wit for 0- 
thers; courage and bodily ſtrength for other”, 
&Cc. or you their own imitation, or others rt- 
commendation, by word or example to one thing 
more then another ; or from ſome external and 
accidental effett they have ſecn or known of 
any one, or ſon.e iuch like. But tho all men 
have not, or ſcarce any have, all faculties 
exccllent in an equal degree; it will be the 
Teachers care and Educateds endeavor to bet- 
ter that, wherein they are moſt FS. but 
ſo alwaies, that you conduct them by that 
way they will go. Too much ſtrained-wits, 
as forced grounds, - badly correipond to our 
hopes, Unuſqui/que ſuum noſcat, ſaith Tug 
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ad quas res aptiſſt mi erimus in tis petiſſimum ela- 
lorabimus. Seneca ſaith, that Virgil was as un- 
s fortunate in Proſe, as Cicero in Verſe. But I 
h Dm rather perſwaded that both the one and the 
0 Yother procceded from want of practiſe. For 
- ETzſo was eminent in both: and Ovid was an 
it Fxcute and cloquent Declamator as well as a flu- 
f ent Poet. And Ser. |]. 2. Cont. 3. ſtories of 
. Ehim, that being importuned by his Friends for 
» liberty to expunge three verſes out of his Writ. 
s ings, he yeilded upon condition he might ex- 
s Fcept three, and named thoſe they would have 
blotted out. 


5. BEs1DEs what I have already menti- 
oned, there are in teaching Sciences, two 
preat rules to be obſerved. 1. Begin mot to 
reach a new ſcience till your Scholar underſtand 
all that is neceſſary to it ; as not Rhetoric till 
he know Grammar, and the Latin Tongue, 
tor ſo he will learn both more and cheerful- 
lier, Whereas the mind cannot to purpoſe in- 
tend many things at once. Tho ſuch ſtudies 
| £4 have correſpondence and afhnity may well 

de conjoined; for the comparing illuſtrates 
| both, and variety takes off the tedioulſneſs. 
- Ji oee Quirre. |. 2. c. 12. Be-not too haſty with 
four Scholar; advance him zo? foo faſt ; lay 
the foundation ſure and itable. Remember 
that you are not powring into a bucket, hut 
tlling a bottle ; the putting in too much hin- 
ders any from entring. He that eats faſter 
then he digeſts, breeds crudities, and work 
for the Phyſician to purge away. Beſides he 
that underſtands » goes on cheerfully and ſe- 
curely, Which I take to be the reaſon, why 
lien of age make Ro progreſ3 in learning, 
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then Children, Ful. Scaliger began not to learn 
Greek till 40. yearsold, and then maſtered it 
in a very few months, as he did French and 
Gaſcon in three, Pet, Damianus lcarn'd not 
to read till mans eſtate, yet proved one of the 
eminentcit Scholars of his time. Baldas en- 
tred {olate upon the Law, that they told him 
he intended to be an Advocate in the other 
World. 2. Teach not too much at once , but 
take your Leſion in pieces, let him ſpell be- 
fore he read; invent in English before in La- 
tin, confuſedly before in order; then «chuſe 
the beſt, put it in order, turn it into Latin, 
and then nn and polish it. It is reported of 
Virgil , that he firſt compoſed his matter in 
Proſe, then turn'd it into Verſe, afterwards 
reformed thoſe Verſes.to fewer ; and lait ofall 
reviſed and amended them. 'To theſe rules | 
muſt add, that he be taught things neceſſaryot 
#/eful. Such are. 


r. LancGuaGEs. The Bulla Aurea, tit. 
26. commands all the Sons of Electors. to be 
brought up from 7: years. old, in the Italian 
and S/avoniar Languages, and to perfect that 
{tudy before 14. That is preſcribed to the Cer- 
man nobility ; butfor ours it ſeems requilite, 
that they learn the Latin Toxgwe, ſo much as to 
underſtand an author readily, to write and ſpeak 
it competently ; and if they go abroad, the 
more readily they ſpeak it, the better. Other 
of the /earned Languages are ornaments, but 
not ſo neceſſary as the: Modern : and ot theſe, 
theirs, with whom we haye moſt conyerſe, are 
the moſt uſeful. 


2. IT is. requiſite that he learn to fpeat per 
ſpicuouſly 
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ſpicuouſly, decently, and perſuaſively, which is 
Rhetoric, To underſtand the difterence of 
ſiles Epiſtolary, Hiſtorical, and for Oreations 
in all the three kinds. Alſo to compoſe and 
pronounce them hanſomly , at leaſt in his own 
Language. lt is better alſo, it he underſtand 
and practife (tho not much, except he have 
a confiderable dexterity in it ) Poetry ; with- 
out which no man can be a perteCct Orator, but 
his fancy as well as expreſhtons will be: low 
and mean. Poetry warms the imagination, 


' makes it active, and promt to ſoar to the top 


of Parnaſſus; it emboldens to the uſe of a 
lofty Metaphor, or conhdent NR Be- 
lides accuitoming the ſtile to meaſure gives 
inſight, judgment, and readineſs alſo in Ora- 
torical number. It teacheth to chuſe good 
words, to conſider, weigh, and pierce better 
into what we read, to take notice of the moſt 
celicate artifice, and diſcern ſparks of Dia- 
monds. So that it is ob{erved, that when Poe- 
try.is deſpiſed, other Sciences allo are- in the 
wane. One great picce of Poetry, and perhaps 
the moſt familiar and proper, 1s the Dramatzc; 
in which could it be of good ſubjects, well 
garbled, and diſcreetly handled, it would not 
misbecome our young Gentleman to have h1z 
part. 


2. Mus1ck I think not worth a Gentle- 
mans labor, requiring much .induftry and time 
tolearn, andlitcle to loſe, it. It is uſed chief- 
ly to | nn others, who may receive the ſame 
guſfo trom a mercenary ( to the perfection of 
many of whom few Gentlemen arrivc) at a 
very caly rate. I should rather adviſe Singing, 
eſpecially if you fear him ſubject to a conſumti- 
on ; 
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on ; which, beſides that it ſtrengthens the lungs, 
modulates the voice, gives a great grace to 
elocution, and needs no inſtrument to remoye 
or tune. 


4. T o diſcourſe pertinently and rationally is 
alſo neceſlary. This is Logic; which tho 
taught in every Colledg, and every one learn- 
eth, yet do very few attain to perfection in 
it. Error is ſo well diſguiſed, Verity is allo 
ſometimes ſo deep, and our cord ſo shallow, 
that it requireth very much experience, to be 
able readily to diſcover the truth, and diflolye 
a ſophiſm. Theſe knowledges already men- 
tioned are but foundations, upon which all 
SCiences are &ui/t, but themſelves appear not 
in the edifice. For they are nothing but re- 
gulating and perfe&ing the ations of our natu- 
ral faculties, not informing them With any 
new or extrinſecal accedent; they are diſpo- 
{ing and preparing the table, that good reſem- 
blances may be drawx upon it. They arene- 
ceflary that a man may make the belt advan- 
tage of his natural parts in apprehending 0- 
ther Arts and Knowledges. Some indeed have 
bin of opinion, that a Gentleman needs no 
more, but what nature hath given him. L- 
617ius, and a great General in our own times, 
were1o illiterate, that they could ſcarce write 
their own names. Lewis XI, defired his Son 
might underſtand no more Latin then, Q# 
weſcit diſſimulare, neſtit regnare. But what 
harm had it been if he had ſaved his Succe(- 
for the labor and pains of weeding out ot 
Paris and all Fraxce 1o many ignorant and 
foolish perſons, and planting better in their 


rooms? For Which the Hiſtorians tax wm_ 
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Or what harm had it bin, if he had permit- 
ted his Son ( Charles VIII.) to havelearn- 
ed ſomewhat of Latin? He could at the worſt 
but have done as he did, that is commit his 
buſineſs to others, and not be able to dif- 
cern good counſel from evil, and intereſled. 
But ir ſeems that Prince had but one trick in 
King-craft, and that a very mean one; more 
Latin might have taught him others, and not 
to have necded that, io baſc and unworthy 
of a Prince. As it did thoſe great Monarchs, 
who were my in them, 7ulins, Augu- 
fus, and the reſt of that family; ( whereof 
Nero, to his dichonor, was the firit that ſtood 
in need of borrowed eloquence, Sereca mak- 
ing his ſpeeches for him; ) Trajan, Hadriar, 
M. Aurelius, and that miracle of Princes, Sc- 
verus Alexander. Hannibal wrot the lives of 
two famous Generals: and Alexander ile; t 
with Homer under his pillow. I will not 
muſter up any more examples; they are in- 
inite. Learning, i. e. Sczerces are not receſ< 
ſary to every man; nor all to any man; yet 
we they uſeful to all, tho not to ail equally, 
butthat is beſt, which is moſt beneficial and 
pyper for every ones condition of lite. Learn 
mg and ſtudy makes a young man thinking , 
aentive, induttrious, confident, and wary ; 
an old man cheerful, and reſolved. *T'is an 
ornament in proſperity, 4 refuge in adverſity ; 
a entertainment -at home, a COMPANION &4= 
breed *. it cheers in ſolitude and priſox; it 
moderates in the height of forture, and upon 
the chrone. In theſe parts of the World we 
ſeem to run aſter Sciexces, and think them 
0 be all thin;s; whereas the great and uni- 
erſal buſineſs of our life, clpeciaily active , 

| 1s 
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is wiſdom, prudence, nobleneſs, and lib 
of ſpirit. Sciences are necellary to mans lifs 
and Profeſſors of them are requilite to jin- 
ftru& ſuch, whom it concerns to know an( 
exerciſe them; in other perſons wiſdom is the 
Cchiefeſt, and what can be ſpared from acqui 
ring that, let it be beſtowed upon Science, 
By the way, take notice, that theſe are ng 
both the ſame, that to be learned is not tok 
wiſe; nor are Sciences to be placed in theup- 
per room, notwithſtanding the honor and 
wealth to be acquired by them. They ar 
particular means for the obtaining particuk 
ends; and diſpoſe a man very much for wil 
dom alſo : but the great univerſal Art is, Ii 
regere imperio populos, &c. to excel others i 
virtue, prudence, and thoſe abilities which 
render him more uſeful in the general cot fo 
ccraments of Mankind. Beſidez Sciencesar 
eaſily learned being taught by routte and counl; 
but wiſdom requires greater advertency , und 
more accurate obſervation; which all are not la 
able to learn, and very few to teach, But, 1 de 
a young man be induſtrious and of good pars % 
there 1s time enouzh both for Sciences 4 ra 

Cu 

na 


wiſdom. Thoſe are more properly the e- 
ploiments of youth, this of maturer age. He 
may obtain thoſe before he be well capablec 
this, I mean a ſufficient perfection in then; 
Hot ſo much as is required for a Profe/or ; bil 
ſo much, as is neceſſary or requiſite for « 6 

tleman. Nor will the acquiſition of them hit! ed 
der his progreſs in this, but much further, 4«g'0 
advance, it. Both becauſe of the well-dilpt lp 
ſing of the faculty, and of the affinity betweeny 
both knowledges. Amongſt Sciences theretorg'b 
I recommend to him, 
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5. THE pradiſe of diſcourſmg, or the ſeek. 
ing after truth by Evidence, which is Marhe- 
matics, Geometry eſpecially. I mean not a ſu- 

cial taking upon truſt the Propoſitions, or 
the pradtical part only, or Inſtruments; theſe 

il, make not, Mathbematicians ; but the bigh 
red of Demonſtration. This is the firſt partof 
thebuilding that appears above ground ; it is 
prattiling them in the the greateſt Inſtances 
of invention that we know ; it fixeth the 
fancy, it accuſtometh to thinking, and en- 
quiring after truth in all diſcourſes. Araly- 
ticais the gage of a mans parts, and A/gebre 
i{.the pinnacle of argumentation. Only let it 

be remembred, that I adviſe it here as a piece 
nf of Education, not a profeſſion. I would not 
have a Gentleman give up himſelf to it; 
for it makes him leſs fit for- active life, and 
common converſation ; except he well con- 

} ider that he cannot find his Demonſtration 

In all matters ; except he can be content with 

luch evidence as the ſubject affords ; and not 
{ff deſpiſe a proof, becauſe he can ſay ſomewhat 

zainft it : and except he can apply his 

mind and intention to things as they are in 
the World:; and not rack them to the ac- 
curate model of his exactly regulated lmagi- 
ntion. 
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6 NATURAL Philofophy , but eſpecially 
Ethics, and Politics, should alſo not be negle&- 
&d. Which will diſpoſe him, when he comes 
iy greater maturity, to comprehend the Laws, 
pj eipecially of his own, and neighboring Nati- 
$2us, and their Goyernment, Of which I shall 

| hereafter. 
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7. YET one thing we lack. A/bertus ay. 
#us defired of God F. years before his deah, 
that he might forget all that he had learnedin 
thoſe ſtudies, thathe might entirely give him- 

ſelf up to devotion. The example alſo of 
Monſieur Paſcal is very emninent. © Tho he 
© wasable, as any man could be, to pierce in 
«ro the ſecrets of nature, and actually did 
*ſee very far into them; yet more then teu 
« years before his death, heſo well underſtood 
© the vanity and nothingneſs of all thoſe kinds 
©« of knowledg, and conceived 1uch a diſtaſt 
<< againſt them; that he could hardly endure 

& men of parts should ſeriouſly diſcourſe of, 
*or buſy themſelves in, them. From that 
© time he alwaics profeſſed, that nothing be- 
© fides Religion Was an object worthy an in- 
*« genious mans ſtudy ; that it was a proof of 
the lowneſs, whereto we were thrown by 
©the fall, that a man should ſeriouſly faſten 
* upon the ſearch of ſuch things, as contribute 
* little or ..othing to his kappineſs. Where- 
<« fore his uſual ſaying was, that all thoſe Sci 
& ences produced no conſolation in the times 
&« of affliction ; but that the. knowledge of 
« Chriſtianity was a comfort both in advet- 
«ſity, and defect of all other knowledg. He 
© believed therefore, tho there were ſome ad- 
& yantage or cuſtomary obligation to ſtudy 
«things of nature, and to be able to conceive 
«and diſcourſe rationally concerning them; 
« yet was it abſolutely neceſlary not to prize 
«them above their juit value. And that if it 
were bettcr to know and undervalue, then be 
c jonorant of them; yet it were better to be 

& ignorant of, then know and overvalue them. 

The gentle ſpirit of Petrarch alſo long wr 
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his death quitted his Helicon and Muſes for 
mount O/izvet and Divinity. Card. du Perron 
kept not ſo much as any one book of humanity 
(tho formerly a great Poet and Orator ) ei- 
ther Poetry, Oratory, or Hiſtory in his |. i- 
brary. The Hiſtory of I. Picus 1s very re- 
markable; for being falſely accuſed by his E- 
mulators of 13. points of Hereſy in thoſe 
goo, concluſions which he propoſed ( at 
19. year; old) to be publickly d:ſputed by 
any opponent; and endeavouring to defend 
himſelf ( which he did very learnedly in his 
Apology ,) God gave him the grace to ex- 
amine more narrowly the whole courſe of his 
life, and to diſcover in himſelf what no o- 
ther had eſpied. For being a Prince young, 
very beautiful, and moſt wondertully agre- 
able in converſation, he uſed to make love to 
many great Ladies; but upon the foreſaid oc- 
cafion he not only abſolurely gave over all 
that ſort of converſation, ( burning the books 
of his amours in Latin and Italian verſe ) 
but he alſo quitted the whole ſtudy of Phi- 
blophy, and entirely berook himlielf to Di- 
vinity. Somewhat like did Bembus, Ronſard, 
Marc- Ant, iuretus, Laur. Ganbaro, and Ca- 
valier Marini. And Naugerius, tho formerly 
a famous Poet, yet afterwards ſo much de- 
teſted all licentious compoſitions, particularly 
Martial, that every year he bought up a con- 
iderable number of ſuch books, and upon 
his birth-day ſolemnly burnt them. Noxnus 
m pennance for his Dionyſtace paraphras*'d the 
Goſpel of St. Fohn, Pet. Veliardus not being 
able to abolish the cuſtome of reading the Po- 
ets, &c, Omnes Poetas, ſcriptoreſque profanos 
Evangelicos facievat. Omnia ad exedificandam in 

| L t:more 
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timore domini juventutem accommodabat, ut un. 
de non pauci perniciem periculumque ſuis diſcipy. 
lis ferunt, inde illis in ſalutem & morum diſti. 
_ compararet. Crlan. in vita P. Fahii, 

heſe you will ſay, did well to begin to dif- 
engage themlelves of their riding equipage, 
when they came in fight of their home : but 
that it will be difficult to perſwade young men 
coming into the World to follow thele ex- 
amples. This I grant; yet ſome time $hould 
be given to him that gives us all, even in 
youth; and the morethe better, and as before 
I adviſed to the pradtiſe of Religion in the 
very beginning ; io, as they grow towards 
maturity, I would perſwade them to the fx 
dy of Divinity, even that decried ſtudy of Schoal- 
Divinity. Which the great Earl of Straford, 
and many other very wiſe Perſons and States- 
men have thcmſclves ſtudied, and to others 
recommended. Theologia Scholaſtica principi 
viro neceſſaria; nam, dum queftiones ſuas dif- 
cutiunt, omnes ſubtilitates, effugia, ſuſpicioner, 
omnes denique ingenii machinas Q wires pro- 
aunt, &c. The Writers of this do more &- 
actly canvas, and ſearch out, their ſubje@, 
then - any other whatſoever. Which partly 
might be the reaſon why Monſieur Paſcal fell 
into ſuch an utter diſlike and loathing of his 
Phyſical and Mathematical ſtudies in compt 
riſon of Divinity. For tho he afterwards 
made that diſcourie of the Rowlet or Cycleid, 
yet all thercin was found out by chance, and 
almoſt without ſtudy ; and beſides he intend 
ed it {or another purpoſe far diftering from 
Mathematics. But if ever this learning was 
neceſſary, it is now much more certainly, when 
ſome are ready by the ſtudy of Nature to = 
merle 
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merſe God in matter ; and with thoſe impie- 
ties of Democritus and Epicurus to confound 
him with Nature: and others, for want of 
this ballaſt in theie unſettied times, are dri- 
yen upon rocks and ſands by the ignorance 
of ſome, and craft of others, that lye in wait 
to deceive the better-minded, but le/5-learned, 
tzen themiclyes. 


6. AND the beſt place and manner of learn- 
agtheſe, and all other Arts and Sciences, or 
what belongcah to tnem, I take to be in 74e 
Univerſities. And fo hath bin the general 0- 
_5 from the. very beginning of learning, 

heſe were the Schoo's of the Prophets in Gous 
Church ; and ſuch were Athens, Alexandria, 
and many other places, among them that tol- 
lbwed their own reaſon. For theſe were the 
great Markets for learning ; here reſided the 
tet learned, and greateſt frequency of them ; 
bere was emulation and mutual informarion 
n ſtudies; here were opportunitics of dil- 
courting, ſtudying, and continual advance ; 
tire wer2 . Bcoks, privacy, and all other nc- 
ceſſaries for that purpole. And {till to this 
Gy in all Chriſtendom is this obſerved ; eve- 
fy Nation, whether Kingdom, or Common- 
vealth, makes the eitablishing and well re- 
whting their Univer/ities, one of the princi- 
pal parrs of their care. For from hence they 
draw able ſubje&s for all profeſſions and em- 
ploiments ; here they inititure, both in learn- 
ng and manners, the whole Youth of the 
Nation, and the hopes and honor of the grow- 
tg age. . And therefore do the Supreme Ma- 
pitrates, by ſuch great rewards, and immuni- 
es, encourage and Procure the belt hd 
z an 
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and Teachers in every Art and Faculty. Andfl y 
ſuch rewards are needful to entice perſons off « 
great parts (as ſuch mult be, ) to ſuch indefe.fþ { 
tigable and unceſlant labor and ſtudy, and to 6 
Quit allthe means of advancing themſelves infl 
the Common-wealth to ſerve = Public. lf < 
theſe places you may find skilful men in allll 6 
Knowledges you deiire : ſome give their mind p 
and time to Larguazes, othersto Sciences; <i-Þ x 
ther to have a right and large knowledz, off | 
comprcheniion of things, whether the etfte&sff y 
of Nature or manner of her operations; off ; 
of theſublimer and abſtruſer genera] propoli- 
tions Concerning the higher and nobler et 
tities, and ſuch as are not obliged to the 
Laws of Nature ; ezhers to be able to expreſs 
their knowledg and notions, whether pops- 
larly by orations and ſpeeches, wherein they 
ar; trequently exerciſed; or convincingly 
to learned Men, by their continual Dilpu- 
rations, to which they are educated. , I mean 
not that arguing and diſcourling, whicha 
Studei.t uſeth with his own ſelf to tind out the 
truth, bur that which comprehendeth both 
this, and the ailiitance alſo of others, public 
and open Argumentation pro @& con, This is0t 
which brings a queſtion to a point, and dit 
covers the very center and knot of the dit- 
ficulty. This warms and adivates the (pirit 
in the ſearch of truth, excites notions , and 
by replying and frequent beating upon 1t, 
cleanſeth ir from the ashes, and makes I}, 
shine and flame out the clearer. Beſides I, 
puts them upon a continual ſtretch of their 
wits to defend their cauſe, it makes them quick 
in replies, intentive upon their ſubject : where 
the Cpporent uſeth all means to drive his Ad 
yerlary 
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verſary from his hold; and the Arfeverer de- 
fends himſelf ſometimes with the force of truth, 
ſmetimes with the ſubtiliry of his wit; and 
ſometimes allo he eſcapes in a mitt of words, 
nd the doubles of a diſtin&tion, whilſt he 
ſeeks all holes and receſles ro shelter his per- 
ſecuted opinion and reputation. | This pro- 
perly belongeth to the Di/putations, which 
are exerciſes of young Students, who are by 
theſe velitations and 1n this palzſtra, brought 
pp to a more ſerious ſearch of truth. And 
in them I think it not a tault to di/pute for 
vffory, and to endeayor to fave their Repu- 
tation ; nor that their queſtions and ſubjects 
we concerning things of ſmall moment, and 
little reality : yea 1 have known ſome Go- 
vernors that have abſolutely forbiuden ſuch 
queſtions, where the truth was of concern- 
ment; on purpoſe that the youth might have 
the liberty of exerting their Parts to the ut- 
termoſt, and that there might be no {tint ro 
their emulation. But indeed in natural Phi- 
lſophy (wherein the greateſt liberty is given ) 
what is there that is not diſputable? and even 
mes who moiſt pretend to experiments, will 
ind it difficult to produce one zew, or con- 
fute an o/d, univerſal propoſition ; and when 
they shall diſcover. one, they will find it dif- 
puted both with contrary reaſons and expe- 
ments. So true is that of Salamon, Ecclet. 4. 
Tradidit mundum diſput ationi eorum, ut non mve- 
wat homo opus quod operatus oft Dens ab initis 
wave ad firem. And of Siracides, Eccluf. 18. 
Non eft minuere neque adjicere, nec invenire mag- 
pelia Dei, Cum conſummaverit homo tunc inci- 
ret, & cum quieverit operiabituyr. There may 
de further diſcoveries, as perhaps was the cir- 
| 3 Culation 
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culation of the blood, and ſome others ; and 
with all thankfulneſs we acknowledg, and em- 
brace their labors that endeavor ſuch advance. 
ment: but to lay new principles, eſpecial| 
iince the received are incorporated into al 
common ſpeech, and our Lan;uages are fram- 
ed conformable to them ; and conſequently 
all mens notions ſet accordingly, which will 
not be altered and extirpated by {mall fancies, 
is a buſineſs of an higher difhculty. Belides 
Ariſtotle himſelf, whom all Univerhiities, Chri- 
{tian, have followed about 4.00. years (long. 
erthen any other of his maligners have con 
tinued theirs) but the Grecians and Arabian 
much longer time, was not a Novice in N- 
tural Hiſtory ; witneſs thoſe moſt learned works 
in that ſubje&t, Yetdid he write his Philoſo- 
phy conformable, not contradictory to his 
knowledg -in particulars ; and therefore it 
muſt needs be very difhicult to overthrow that 
which is ſo well grounded, which was the 
—_ of ſo much experience; andby none 

ut thoſe who are better verſed in that learn- 
ing then himſelf. Neither is his Phzloſophy 
more zotional then all Sciences, which are 
delivered in a Syzthetical, i. e. a DoGrinal 
method, and begin with univerſal propoſiti- 
ons. I acknowledg indeed one point of Edu- 
cation, wherein I wish our Univerſities more 
defective then they are, i. e. that which the 
Ladies call breeding and accomplishment ; a fault 
incident to all theie Schools of Learning, eve 
to Athens it ſelf; for Plutarch tells us, that 
long before his time ſome, perſons wondred, 
why thoſe, that went fire Gentlemen to Athens, 
and very ki owing, after a year or two's {tay 
there began to know nothing; and the "_ 
they 
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14 || they ſtaied the greater clowns they proved. A 
ia diligence incident to thoſe, who have their 
e | minds more emploied then their bodies; and 


ly | who converſe not with the gallantry of the 
|} 386+ 


i 7. THAT you may the better judge of U- 
ij |} #iverſitres, I will ſer down the manner of In- 
tructing in forreign Univer/{ties, or allo our 
own in former times ; without reflecting up- 
on, or judging our preſent practiſe. Ancis 
ently in Oxford and Paris, (the two only ge- 
neral Studics for a long time on this fide the 
Alps) I ſuppoſe inthe others too, their read- 
1. | 22 was difating, and their learning writing 
ks | thoſe dictates of their Maſter. Card. d' Eftou- 
teville about 1476. reformed this tedious and 
unprofitable way of teaching, and brought in 
| (as it should ſeem) the manner now gene- 
ar | Rally uſed ; which 1s, firſ# an account of the 
ne | former Lectures; zher to read and write a- 
ne | bout half an hour; ther to explicate that a- 
n. | bout an equal time. Experience fince hath 
hy added an hour more for tke Scholars confer- 
re | ring one with another in circles, in preſence' 
al | of their Reader, and di/putiag upon quelti- 
j- | 0nSgiven them the reading betore. The hour 
y- | that remains, the Maſter begins another Le- 
re | ure, explains itto them, and gives them que- 
ne | ſions for the next diſputations. Yet the Fe- 
lt | /vits in Portugal, to eaſe their Scholars alſo 
-n | of much of the labor of writing dictates , 
at | have printed a - Courſe of Philoſophy , which 
d, | they explain, confer, and diſpute upon. And 
x, | 'his ſeems the beſt way : but whether intro- 

ducible amongſt us ; or if it be, Whether 
better then Tutors reading privately in their 
Chambers, 


- 
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Chambers, eſpecially if Tutors be diligent, 
it is not fitting for me to dermine. 


8. THE true method of ſtudying to render 
any one a learncd man, I conceive ot to be, 
fo truſt to his memory, Aliud enim eft memi- 
nifſe, aliud ſtire: meminiſſe eſt rem commiſſam 
memorie cuſtodire, at ſcire eſt & ſua queque fa- 
cere, nec ab alio exempliari pendere. And theſe 
differ as much as dzge/ting our meat, and ye. 
ſJerving it in a cupboard. Wherefore neither 
is it fo be able to quote many Authors, nor tell 
their opinions, zor to repeat their pretty ſen- 
tences or profound ſubtilities : as neither to 
read many Books, nor to ſay them by heart, 
is to be a Scholar : but to digeſt what is read, 
and ro beable to know where a diftculty lies, 
and how to ſolve it, z.e. to make it your own, 
and to be able to fatisfy your telf and others 
in that which you conceive to be truth. Frrf 
of all then, propoſe to your elf a ſubject; ne- 
ver read at adventure the book newly come 
out, or in fashion, whatever ſubject it handles 
( for that is commonly loſt labor ) but read 
alwaies with deſign : then Shall you know 
where you are, how far you have gone, what 
1s behind both of that Science, or of the whole 
Encyclopedia. Having fixt upon your ſubjett, 
take an Author, a modern one, and the learn- 
eder the better : conſider firf# the latitude and 
method of your Science : and then begin with bis 
firſt queſtion; upon which -firſt uſe your own 
thoughts; or at leaſt yours together with his, . e. 
let your imagination looſe, both before and 
when you read ; diſcourſe, doubt, argue upon 
and againſt ; and draw conſequences from your 


Author; who is many times but a ladder to 
your 
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your own inquiſitiveneſs. When you have foun#4 
a difficulty, which neither your own thoughts 
nor his writing, do reſolve, make uſe of other 
Writers of the ſame ſubje&t; for what one 
wants another ſupplies ; your difficulty perhaps 
your Author ſoreſaw not, another did. And 
by the citations of modern Authors you will 
eahly be directed where to look for ſatisfaction. 
When that queſtion and the difficulties and ſo- 
lutions are fixed in your mind by ſufficient me- 
ditation, go to another, and ſo forward, 


bf 
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CHAP. aA . 

i 

0 

Of Invention, Memory , and jJudz. - 
ment ; and how to help, better, ||| « 
and direct them. - ; 

C 


]* is not my purpoſe to intermeddle with 
any particular 4rt or Screxce in this diſcourle; 
but only with ſuch things, as do not properly 
fall under, or belong to, any of them, yet are 
generally required to them all. And frit [ muſt 
reaſſume, what before I only mentioned, that Þ&} x 
there are three faculties to be cultivated, Wit, | t 
Memory, and Fudgment. i 


r. Wi1T; theactions whereof are fancy,'or 
invention, 1810 ordinary acception, _—— 
but a quicker apprehenſion of ſuch notions, as dont 
uſuellh enter into other mens imaginations. It con- 
fiſts (faith The/aurs) in 1, per/picacity, Which is 
the conſideration of all, even the minuteſt, cir- 
cumſtances: and 2. ver/a4bi/ity, or ſpeedy com- 
paring them together ; it conjoins, divides, de- 
duceth, augmenteth, diminisheth, and inſum 
puts one thing inſtead of another, with like 
dexterity, asa jugler doth his balls. ' It differs 
very much from judgement ; that is more peript- 
cacious, this more profound ; that more quick, 
this more ſtable; that chiefly conſiders appear- 
ances, zh7s reality ; that produceth admiration 
and popular applauſe, zhis profit and real ad- 
vantage. Ivgenious men are commonly impa- 
tient 
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tient of thinking, and therefore take appear” 
ances for reality ; and their fancy ſtill ſuggeſt- 
ing new Cconceits, ſuffers them not to weigh 
or compare reatons : wherefore they are com- 
monly unfit for buſineſs; their ability con- 
fiſting in ſuddain apprehenſfions, and quick 
expreſſions ; whereas 'tis only ſtudy, and think- 
ing, that hatcheth and produceth all noble 
deligns and actions, and if ingexious men do 
come to coxſeder ſeriouſly, or to deliberate, 
they are able to ſay ſo much for cither ſide, 
that they have no re/0/ution ; they diſpute well, 
but conclude nothing. Conſequently they are 
rreſolute, inconſtant, and unfortunate : and 
their wit failing before they arrive at old 
zge, and not being fnrnished in their memo- 
ry and judgment, they become flat and con- 
temtible. But if wir be joined with power, 
itis very dangerous to the public. Saprentia 
fine eloquentia parum prodeſt civitatibus ; elo- 
quentia fine ſapientia nimium plerumque obeſt, 
prodeſt nunquam. faith Cic. |. 1. de Invent. 

think I may truly add, that all miſchiefs in 
Common-wealths proceed from theſe Wits ; 
for wiſe men will not diſturb government , 
and fools carrot. W hereas the Fudicious man 
is fitted for any emploiment, conſiders what 
dangers and evils may happen, and avoids 
them; conſequently is proſperous, brings a- 
bout his deſigns, advanceth him{elf and fami- 
ly. And the longer he lives, the more doth 
bis Talent increaſe. In ſum, the one is beſt 
ma Tavern or Cofty-houſe, the other at a 
Councel-table : the one 18 a facetious COMPA- 
Mon, ze ot her a taithful friend ; the onea goo | 
droll, the other a goud Fatriot ; the one Waices 
us merry, the of her wile. Fi, lay ſome, pro- 
cceds 
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ceeds from active ſpirits, or a gfeater degree 
of heat in the brain; the exceſs whereof pro- 
duceth madneſs; and ſo difhcult is it to de- 
termine what degree ſerves for one , and 
What for the other, that the Proverb allign 
them the ſame confines, And indeed the 
conceits of Mad-men are nothing elſe but high 
and extravagant Metaphors : as that of one 
who fancied himſelf a fire-brand, and de- 
fired every one he met to blow him. Ano- 
ther thought himſelf a muſtard-ſeed, Ano- 
ther took himſelf for a glaſs-alembick with 
a long noſe, the. droppings whereof he called, 
Roſe-water. Others were Cocks, Urinals, 
&c. A lefler degree of madneſs was that 
they called Enthuſiaſm ( many times from 
ſome vapor or water out of the Earth ) which 
was imagined to come from the Gods, and 
which created the moſt ingenious Poets. Who 
all, | pommnger to that affatus, continual 
calld upon the Muſes, Nymphs, and Prel- 
dents of thoſe infſpiriting places, in the be- 
ginning of their Poems. And they, who 
are denied by Nature this faculty, and will 
not take the pains by. ſtudy and exerciſe to 
prepare and fit themſelves, are wont to increaſe 
their heat or frenzy by Wine ( which cauſeth 
a temporary Rep ras, To or by ſome high Paſ- 
ffon, which hath the ſame etfect as drunken- 
neſs. Magna pars eloquentiz elt dolor, ſaid St- 
zeca, When he heard a dull Orator declame 
moſt eloquent!y that day his Son died. 90 j 
Polus the Actor, that he might more vively 
repreſent the grief of a Father upon the bo- 
dy of his deceaſed Son, brought in an Um 
the ashes of his own Son, newly dead. This 


for one Paſſion. So for anger, Si nature "_ 
act 
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facit indignatio, verſum. Archilochus and Hip- 
pmax two very bad Poets, yet for ſpite and 
e- Þf 74bbia, to be revenged of two perſons that in- 
jured them, invented thoſe S grel ſorts of 
Verſes, Jambics and Scazons, whoſe force 
they 1o well applied, that their Adverſaries 
made away themſelves. And for Love, let 
the Smith of Antwerp be witneſs; who be- 
ing refuſed by his ſweet-heare becauſe of his 
dirty Profeſſion, changed his hammers and 
anvil for pencils and tables, and arived to be 
the famouſeſt Painter of his time. And Bu- 
$6427, when he kept Schole at Bourdeaux , 
hearing that a certain young Gentlewoman, 
for whom he had a great attection, was que- 
ſtioned for her life, on a ſuddain (tranſport- 
ed perhaps with Yenus as well as with the 
Mufes ) went into the Court, where her 
cauſe was pleading; and demanding licence 
he defended her ex-tempore in heroick Verſe 
ſo excellently, that he moved the Judges nor 
* | onely to ſpare the Lady, but to admire and 
ho I afterwards much befriend his great ingenuity. 
Ulf But to let theſe paſs; 7/it is the mother of 
0 F acetiouſneſs, conceits, jeſts, raillery, faty- 
ale J ricalneſs, (which is almolt /jro-ymum to Wit, ) 
th drollery, quick reparties, quaint Metaphors, 
al- Þ ind the like, in converlation. Of projects , 
M- I new Inventions, Mechanichal Inſtruments,&c. 
= | Andin learning is the great Nurſe of Poetry, 
Oratory, Muſick, Painting, acting, and the 
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ly 

of 2. JUDGMENT 2s the deliberate weighing 
m and comparing of one ſubject, one appearance, one 
et reaſon with another ; thereby to diſcern and chuſe 
fy 


rue from falſe, good from bad, and more trur an! 
M good 
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good from leſſer. Which who ſo doth, is a wiſe 
man, beloved of God, and reverenced of al| 
good-men. Its parts conliſt 1. in circumpeth. 
02, Or coniideration, of all circumſtances, ad. 
vantages, accidents, 6c. 2. In ſagacity, or col. 
lecting much from little hints; which re- 
= both a great vivacity, ſerenity, and 
ubrtilty of ſpirit; all theſe together make up 
Solertia. 3. In caution or weighing all things 
for, and againſt, the ſubject. And 4. Prov- 
dence, or previſion of futures, what may, and 
what may not, moſt probably fall out ; which 
is the height of human wiſdom. A judicions 
man is ſtable, ſolid, ſerious, looks after truth, 
real advantage, and happineſs; is fit to go- 
vern and obey : is not rash or inconſiſtent ; be- Þ| ' 
lieves not ealily, nor eaſily disbelieves, but || * 
as his reaſon guides him. His diſcourſe is not || « 
ſo plauſible as ſolid; uſeth rea/ox more then || « 

| 
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Metaph rs; ſpeaks to purpoſe, and knows when 
to hold his peace. He is what every one 
ſtrives, but few arrive; to be. This faculty is 
proper to all Sciences that depend upon rational 
diſcourſe, and much thinking, as Divinity and 
the profound Myſteries thereof ; Natural Phi- 
loſophy, and Moral ; Practical Medicine, Law, 

adicature, and Government in Peace and 

ar. 


2. MEMORY ts thecalling to mind or rec! 
lefing of what hath bin before known and appre- 
hended. They that excel in it are accounted 
many times greater Clerks then wiſe mer ; ale 
able to cire many Books, and Authors, and 
their Editions; can Ze// their opinions, 4 
enterlace their diſcourſe with ends of gold and 


lilver. Yet, it not menaged by judgment, theit 
opinion 
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opinion or learning isof little force or eſteem 
amongit knowing men; who yet can gather 
many uſeful things out of their contuſion. 
This faculty is neceſlary for Lawyers, whoſe 
learning lies in quotations, and records; and 
who uber, rather then weigh, their Authori- 
ties. *Tisallo proper for learning Languages, 
Criticiſms, Philology , Antiquities ; for put- 
ting out, commenting upon, and making In- 
dexes to Authors. It is a natural faculty and 
conſpicuous even in Children, who by it learn 
rillthey arrive to ſome conſiderable degree of 
Underſtanding. 


4. Ir is commonly imagined, that a great 
memory ſeldom accompanieth a great wit , or 
a good judgment ; and that theſe three are in- 
compatible one with another; that they have 
divers habitations in, and a divers tempera- 
ture of , the brain. Whereas I think the 
contrary is generally, but not alwaies , true. 
And thence is gathered an cftectual argu- 
ment, that they areall menaged by one great 
Agent, the Soul or ſpirit; which is above 
temperature, place, and matter. That one 
man proves nor excellent in all or many Sci- 
ences, proceeds not from the inhability. of 
one or other faculty of the Soul; bur eicher 
from the long time required to one ſtudy ; 
from want of induſtry, every one being moſt 


ready to make uſe of, and cultivate, that 


wherein they have ſome natural advantage, 
and to neglect the other; or from the too 
eat attachment Men have to what they 

tit Maſter, ſo that all followihg tudies are 

calt into the mold of the firſt ;for laſtly from 
4 miſtake, for that Memory is. not ſo con!pi- 
B, CUOUS, 
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cuous , except where wit and judgment are 
wanting. Yet in theſe later times whar per- 
ſons have we ſeen eminent in all three facyl. 
ties * . Eraſmus, when a youth, had all Terence 
and Horace by heart; Fof. Scaliger in 21. daics 
learned all Homer ( the 1/7as containing 
31670 verſes, and the Ody es about the iame 
rumber ) and in 4. months all the other 
Greek Poets. 5/l. Scaliger in his extreme 
old age had his mefnory ſo firm, that he re- 
Rom to his ſon 200. verſes at a time which 

e had before compoſed and retained in his 
memory 24. houres. Monſeeur Peiresk, when 
a youth at School, could repeat all Ovids 
Metamorphoſis, and Fuſtins Hiſtory without 
book. Card. Bellarmin, ſaith Gallutias, had 
ſuch a memory, ut quicquid legeret (criberetve 
ffatim ac ſubito reciperet, quicquid receriet, 
fidelifſime conſt antiſſimeque retineret, P. Paolo 
Sarpi's great memory, as well as wit and 
judgment, even from a Child, read in his life, 
What a man Mozficur Paſthal was in divers 
Sciences, his other. works ; what in Divinity, 
the Provincials Letters, demonſtrate. I will 
omit Foh. Picus, Paulus Scalichius, Aadr. 
Turnebus, Caſaubone. Card. Perron in four 
daies got by heart all Eccleſiaſtes in Hebrew, 
and beſides his other vaſt abilities, was alſo 
an excellent Poet, Mr. Ozghtred in his old 
age had Ovid and Virgil fresh in his memo- 
Ty. Fr. Suarez had S. Auſtins works ſo by 
heart, that he could repcat, not only the ſenle, 
but for the moſt part his very words; andif 
he was asked of any thing in his own works 
(22. Volums in fol. ) he could tell the place 
and very page Where he treated of it. But 
this himſelf called not memory, but reminif 
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ence; for it was indeed as much. judsment 
2 memory. For he was 1{o well verſed in that 
learning, and ſo perfectly. maſter of it ( ha- 
ving read the whole courſe of School-Divi- 
nity, as I remember, 17. times over) that if 
he were asked of any point, or concluſion ,, 
he would diſcourſe of it juſt in the ſame man— 
ner, and order, as he had writ it in his 
Books. I could produce many more inſtan- 
ces, But in reaſon, the goodneſs of the 
jodgment muſt depend upon invention and 
memory; that being the faculty which gives 
ſentence according to the reports of the o-. 
ther two, Yet few there are in whom theſe 
faculties are, as 1 may ſay, mingled ana. 
It is beſt therefore that all be cultivated and 
advanced as high as they are capable to be: 
and what is moſt defective is moſt to be 
helped. And Children having memory by 
nature, ixvertion Not till youth, nor judg- 
ment till maturity, their. memory is firſt to be: 
menaged : only with this caution, that =_y 
be made to underſtand what they learn, an 
the reaſon of it, as ſoon as they $shall be ca- 
pable, 


5. OF the bettering of Judgment we hall 
ſpeak in. another place:;; but for Memory, be-. 
cauſe- we member better :hoſe things, «. 
which awe learn from our: Childhood ; 2. which 
we are more attentive to; J. which we CxCre 
ciſe our ſelves moſt in; 4. which we orderly: 
_—_— 5. which we cancall to mind from 
the beginning; 6. which we conceive to be 
fmewhart like ; 7. and whichare pleaſing to us z 
ind becauſe childhood and youth have thetr 
memory (tho not ſo excellent as men, yet) 

| M 3 more 
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more uſeful then their under/tanding ; therefore 
what ever they learn, /et it be got hy heart, 
that they may repoſe and itore up in their 
memory What their underitanding afterwards 
may make uſe of: let them alſo frequently 
render it, and after ſeveral interſtitiums-; which 
will be a great help to their mem ry, to the 
perfe&ting of which nothing conduceth fo 
much as praiſe, Yet there 1s alſo an Arti. 
ficial help to memory, which is variouſly and 
obſcurely delivered by many Authors; the 
Shorteſt and eaſieſt method is this. Makeuſe 
of a ſufficient number of places beſt known to 
you; as of Towns in the way to London, the 
Streets of London, or the Signs in one Street, 
ſuch in fine as are well known to you, Keep 
their order perfectly in mind, which firſt, 
which ſecond, &c. and when any word is 
_ you to remember, Place it in the firſt 

own, Street, or Sign ; joyzirg them together 
with ſome fancy, tho never ſo extravagant, 
the calling to mind your known place will 
draw along with it the fancy and that the 
word joined to it. And theſe you may repeat 
afterwards either in the /ame order as they were 
delivered, or backwards, or as you pleaſe. 
This ſerves very well for words, and indiffe- 
rently for ver/es aſter much practiſe ; but it re- 
quires a long time by this art to remember 
Sentences. A ſuccedaneum to memory is «rit- 
ing ; and Students are wont to ſerve themſelves 
of Common-plave-Books, excellent helps to ordi- 
nary memories. The beſt way that I know 
of ordering them, is; To write down confuſedly 
what in reading you think obſervable. | Young 
Students commonly take notice of remarkable 
Hiſtories, Fables, Apologues, (ſuch as are not, 

10 
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in E/ip) Adagies, if not in Eraſmus or Manu- 
tus , Hieroglyphics, Emblems, Symbols; 
ir | (which are all but {imile's dreſt after divers 
ds | fashions) Hittories of heathen Gods, Laws 
ly © and cuſtomes of Nations, Wiſe and uſeful 
<> | Sentences , Elegant Figures, Reaſons and 
he || Cauſes, Deſcriptions and the like.) Leaveing 
ſo {| inyour Bouk a conſiderable margin ; marking 
tj. | every obſervation upon the page as well as the 
nd || pages themſelves with 1, 2, 3, &c. Aftcrwards 
he || at your leaſure ſet. own in the margin the page 
fe | of your Index, where the head 1s, to which 
to | fuch Sentence relates: and ſo enter into the 
he | Index under ſuch a head the page of your Note- 
tr, | Book, wherein ſuch ſentence 1s ſtored. Theſe 
2p | Note-books, if many, are to be diſtinguished 
t | by A,B, C, &c. your Index muſt be well fur- 
is | nished with heads; yet not too much multi- 
ſt || plied, leaſt they cauſe confuſion. Your own 
er | experience will continually be ſupplying what 
t, | |s defective. 


[> 6. INVENT10ON isbettered by praiſe, by 


it | readems,, by imitation, and by common-places, 


., 1. F or prad/i/e, let him have a Teacher, who 
- | himſelf hath ſome conſiderable dexterity and 
- | practiſe in it, who may guide his charge by fit 
r | andeaſy rules and exerciſes, and not truſt him 
- | upon fshing in Books at firſt ; and may take his 
s | ſubje& after him, and shew him what more 
- | Might have bin ſaid, and what he hath faid, 
y | bettered. Neither let the young man torture his 
y | mind at all; but ſet down what is ſuggeſted 
> || by his memory or fancy concerning his ſub- 
e | jk; be it conſiderable or no. The Soul will 
» Þ Oy little and little hear, and wind it ſelf, unto 
'P $; higher 


_ 
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higher conceptions; and in tranſcribing, may 
reject what is too obvious. Let him be raugtt 
firſt to f5// up a Sentence with epithetes, ob. 
lique caſes of the Inſtrument, manner, cauſe, 
and all circumſtances and relations ; which is 
eaſily known by the rection of the parts of his 
Sentence. Practiſe him in mg? eaſy oppoſtti- 
ons 'of Not and But; in molt eaſy deſcription 
of things moſt familiar to him, to enure him 
to the obſervation and taking notice of what 
he ſees: in enumeration of parts and ſpecies, us 
The old is better. In Hiſtories or Fables ; giving 
him ſomewhat to ma"e out the reſt, as Ultima 
omnium ſpes evolavit & dolio ; in moſt ealy and 
familiar ſimiles, as of a Shepheard and Magi» 
ſtrate, piſmireand induſtrious perſon ; ſutfici- 
ent variety of theſe is collected by Eraſmus, 
Under fimile*'s are comprehended alſo Meta- 
phors, Allegories, Fables, Parables, Symbols 
and the like. And it were a good exerciſe a- 
monegſt a circle of Scholars, to propoſe a Symbil 
( the eaſieſt firſt) and every one toanſwer in 
his turn; v. g. let;every one give his Symbol 
of fortitude, and a motto or word for it ſuch as, 
@ Pillar, which ſuſtaineth the greateſt weight 
Rid upright upon it, the motto Refum ſtabile; 
@ Palm tree that grows up againit a preſſure, 
Tu ne cede malis, ſed contra audentior ito; to 4 
Die, homo quadratus, An oaken-bough {truck 
* with lightning, impavidum ferient: A Roh, 
an Anvil, an Helmet, &c. Fables are taken (as 
Symbols from things natural) from things ant- 
mate, as an Eagle, Cock, &c, clothing them 
with ſpeech and action ; ſuch betwixt Men, are 
Parables. So there are mixtures of all theſe, as, 
Eaſter ſaid to the Griggs, tarde? venerunt. There 


are allo compound ſubjects, which they ny By: 
ens 
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blems, of which Alciat, Sambucus, and many 0” 
thers have made Volums.Such are alſo Impreſa'® 
of great Men, a vaſt number whereof are col- 
lected by Typotius and others. Another way 
of practiſe 1s to apply all ſuch things as he ſeeth, 
oras Occur in his ordinary buſineſs or conver- 
ation, to ſomewhat of morality, policy, &c. 
As ſecing an Ivy thruſt down the wall upon 
which it grew, one faid, that was the perfect 
emblem of a Y/atterer; an onion having its 
germe covered with ſo many ſcales, repretent- 
eh a man that coxceals his intention under many 
pretences, and the like, 


' 2. FoRreading ; verſe him well in inventive 
Authors : {ach are generally all Paradoxiits, Sa - 
tyriſts, ſuch 'as write one againſt another, De- 
clamators, Controvertiſts, and generally Ora- 
tors and Poets, as Cicero, SR Seneca; | 
name him laſt, becauſe, tho his matter be ve- 
ry good, yet he husbands it well, and ſpreads 
itthin., Among the Latin Poets, Lucan, Fu- 
venal, Claudian, Epigrammatiſts, &c. Lethim 
alſo uſe his own izvertion before he reads upon 
his ſubject ; and in reading ſet down what his 
own fancy ſuggeſts upon, or beſides, the Au- 
thor ; and let him alwaies read. Caſſtodorus re- 
ports of Tully, that he refuſed to plead when it 
was expected, becaulc he had not read upon his 
lubject. 


}. For imitation; let him imitate thoſe he 
readeth ( as is taught in Rhetoric) by tranſla- 
ting, paraphraſing, epitomizing, and _— 
upon his own ſubject ſomewhat like the other. 
Give him the ſame ſubje&t with an Author 


unknown to him ; and then compare his con- 
Celts, 
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ceits, fancies, reaſons, metaphors, &c. with 
the Authors. Let himallſo vary diſcourſes, 
an Hiſtory into a Dialogue, or Epiſtle ; which I ;þ, 


take their Arguments trom all occaſions; as pla 
Antenor to Priamus, to ſend back Helena. Aga. ,n 
memnon to Menelaus to quit her. So to vary || þ£ 
Comedies and Dialogues into Epiſtles and Dit yu 
courſes, as Mitio to Demeas to ſpare his Son, 70 
and the like. fi 


4, FoR Common-places and helping the In- || p, 
vention by them, many have written very C0. 
iouſly ; others thinks italtogether unuſeful, || 1 
borchar experience teſtifies, That thoſe, who 
have paſſed the courſe of their ſtudies, and | Þ 
never underitood or practiſed this Art, have || in 
yet had very good inventions ; that thoſe who || jr 
uſe their fancies, do not all ſerve themſelves | p 
of theſe common-places, nor beg at every | [, 
door for Arguments and Metaphors ; that Þ} « 
the matter ſuggeſted by theſe places 1s _ A 
general or an heap of univerſal notions, whic 
1s rather a diſadvantage then an help. Thus B-1 
P Art de penſer. But on the contrary, it mult I 4 
be acknowledged , zhat all the Ancients, || , 
Ariſtotle, Cicero, &c. made great account of Þ| { 
this ; that tho ſome have great parts, that || « 
they can without Art perform the effects of |} » 
art, yet all Fields have not a River or a Spring 
in them, but ſome require the diligence of || 4 
a bucket; that thoſe ( whom they called Ss If t 
phiſte) who governed learning in their daies, }| c 
made Profeſon, out of theſe places, to teach 
to diſcourſe upon any ſubject pro & con, and 
to ſay all that could be ſpoken concerning 
it : that many of late daies have attainted to 
plauſibility in diſcourſe meerly by Lallies 
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art, which is but a few of thoſe common-places ; 
and thoſe too the moſt general and indiſtinct : 
that all conceptions are drawn out of theſe 
places; and if reaſon, naturally as it were, 
and of her ſelf runs to them, it cannot bue 
be -_ uſeful ( for Art is a more certain 
vide then Nature) to make her fee her own 
power, to diſcover to her ſelf her great trea- 
lure, and to direct her , whither to go for 
what che wants. For if the foul Jbe a great 
Palace furnished with all neceflaries ; is it 
not a confiderable aſhitance to the general 
_— to shew him where every thing 
is diſpoſed and depoſited in its proper place : 
The ſole reaſon, why theſe are not more taught 
in the Schools, is, becauſe they are included 
in, and learned together with, Logic and 
Philoſophy ; and tho the uſe of the Topics in 
Logic be quite different from this here intend- 
ed (which ſeems to be the miſtake of that 
Author) yet being the things are the ſame, 
It is left to the diligence and verſability of the 


Underſtanding, to apply them according to 


all their uſes. The utes of Topics in Logic 
and Rhetoric, are to diſcover the value and 
force of a propoſition in order to find out the 
truth, and to produce aſſent in our ſelves or 
others, either by conviction or perſwation ; 
but here they ſerve to procure a right nction 
odenon of things, by confidering all 
that belongs to them: as alſo to communi- 
cate the ſame right notions to others; and by 
onions to draw forth as many notions as the 
ubject will afford. Ir is true alſo, that theſe pla- 
cerare general ; for being the common ({prings oft 
witand invention, they cannot be otherwiſe ; 
Invention being the well applying of general 


pre- 
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predicates to particular ſubjects. Thus much al 
{o I confeſs, that theſe Topics are not {o prof: 
table to them, who already underſtand Scien- 
Ces, as to thoſe who are ignorant; and con- 
cerning the uſefulnveſs of them to ſuch, Matter 
Pellegrini ( of whoſe Fonti de!” ingegno | have 
made much uſe in this Chapter ) telleth us; that Þ| y 

the Gentleman, for whom he compoſed that 

Book, by the ule of it, arrived to ſuch a per. 
fection, as to beable ina short time to write, || , 
without defacing one word, many pages con- || x 
cerning any the meaneſt ſubject propoſed to | x 
him, to the great admiration of as many uf c 
knew him. P 
It i:alſo to he noted, that ſome ſubjects are || 
barren, which notwithſtanding will ſerve ve- || þ 
ry well for beginners; ſuch as are univerſal, I 6 

plain, ordinary themes and propoſitions, which 
are to be fertilized by divers Artifices ; chiet- J þ 
E 


© ws. ,O>#© tow, _— 


Iy by clothing them with ſome rare and un- 
accuſtomed circumſtances ; ſuch as have ashew 
of novelty or unexpeFedneſ3, for nothing elle 
is grateful, As to congratulate for a degree, 
marriage, &c. are barren, except there be 
ſomewhat particular of age, ſeyerer examina- 
tion, extraordinary merit, &c. 7t is alſo to bt 
zoted, that, tho ſome perſons have ſuch hap- 
Py Inventions, that they can preſently compare 
notions, and as it were deſcant ex tempore upol || 4 
aſubjet; yet will they ſoraetimes be at a lols; 
and then zheſe Topics will be uſeful unto them, 
tho perhaps not ſo muc : as to ordinary Wits; 
who mult read, and obſerve much, that the) 
may ſtore up a Magazine of conceptions ; 4nd 
practiſe much alſo,that they may readily andes 
lily by their gueſtions pump out what is to ſerve 


their occafions. For eVery propoſetion 15 "I an- 
wer 


My >» 
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fuer to ſome queſtion, and we think we under- 

ſtand perfectly, when we are able to anſwer 

what another can demand concerning our ſub- 
rf jet. All ſubjects alſo are either of ſengle words, 

- | or propoſetions. 

of Invention concerning ſingle words conliſts 

e | chiefly in ſubſtituting other lingle words for it, 

t Þ whether for expreſſions only, or to raiſe more 

it Þ matters for propoſitions. 

*| lInshort, the height of the invention whereof 

, | 2/ingle word is capable, is an high Metaphor, Ca- 

- & tachreſts, or Hyperbole. I will give you an ex- 

0 F ampleof a ſingle theme, and how the —_ deſ- 

uJ cants upon, and. menageth it through all the 

Predicaments, out of Imman. Theſauro,to ſave my 
© I felfthe labor. His ſubject is a Bee, dead, in Am- 

** | ber, which he makes a compound ſubjett,and takes 

\, | frſtthe ſeveral parts, Bee, and Amber. 

| UBSTANTIA. 

Apis. * Animans, fera, avicula, corpuſculum 
.yivax, inſectum. 

Eletrum. * Gemma inanimis, Heliadum ſo- 
rorum lacrima, arborum ſudor, humor con- 
cretus, Viſcus, gelv. 

UANTITAS. 

4 -q *Pufilla, brevis, levis, monſtroſa. 

El. *Gutta, ftilla, rara merx, informe corpus, 

”” | *formas ſe in omnes vertens. 

UALITAS. 

Ap. *Flava, auricolor ( for firſ# she was iron- 
colored, till Jove changed that for golden, be- 
cauſe she was his Nurſe) ſonora, ingenioſa, 

2 | *prudens, ſedula, caſta, vilis, metuens, ſonitu 

y *minax. 

* JEL Flavum, mellicolor, illuſtre, perſpicuum, 
*clarum, pretioſum, nobile, 2 luido aridum, 
*tenax, gelidum, fragile, ſterile. 

N R E- 
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RELAT10 

Ap *©Fimo genita, mellis genitrix, nobilifſima 
< inſectorum, Jovis nutricula, fera ſocialis, 
* Reip. amans, tucorum hoſtis, Regi fida, Co- 
© lonis Chara ; Harpyiz, Amazoni, Pegalo fi- 
©milis; Ariitz1 inventum. 

El. © Ex populo genitum; matronis carum ; ſpe- 
©culo, auro, vitro, {imile. 

AcTio & Pass10. 

Ap. © Hortos populatur; dulces e floribus ſuccos 
* delibat; turunculos inſeCtatur ; nocuis no- 
©cet; telum jaculatur ; venena fundit ; ne- 
*Ctarcos molitur favos ; facibus ceras mini- 
© ſtrat; aliis mellificat ; domos architectatur; 
© Remp. gerit; Regibus paret ; pro Regemi 
© litat ; fumo necatur. 

El. © Magnetica virtute paleas rapit ; animalcu- 
*la illaqueat; labra mordet ; oculos allicit; 
© Phactontem extinctum deflet ; artificum 
© torno expolitur, elaboratur. 

Locus & S1TUs. 

Ap. © Hyblza, Cecropia, odoris innata floribus, 
© hortorum cultrix, ceratz urbis inquiling d0- 
© mi nidifcat ; dulces nidos fover. 

El. *<In Erid:ni ripa, ad Phacthontis ſepul- 
© chrum ſtillat ; monilibus & armillis intert- 
©tur ; theſauris atque ſcriniolis ſervatur. 

MorTvs. 

Ap. © Per florea rura volitat, vagatur ; ſemper 
* fugax, quaſi aliger equus, & eques ; dum V0- 
© litat, pugnar. 

El. © Trunco hxret & profluit ; lentum, ſegne. 

QUAND ©. 

Ap. © Brevis vi; in caſtris hyemat ; vere novo 
*{eprodit; 1n aurora roſcidum nectar legit. 

El. * Aternum, immortale; vere liquatur ; det 
© fatur bruma. 

H 4- 
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HABERE. 

Ap. © Pennigera, alata, loricata, armata ; tubam 
*& haſtam gerit; ipia telum & pharetra. 

El.* Aurium appendix;virginum geitamen;mo- 
*nilium decus & huxus; inter opes nnmeratur. 
$0 joining [vveral of the « together, you may call 

4 Bee* ngenioſum inſectum; hyblaa hoſpes; A- 

'les Cecropia ; nobilifiima fimi filia ; aurea Jo- 

tyisaltrix ; lorum prezdo, hirudo ; Florx ſate!- 

tles; cerearum 2dium architecta ; nectaris pro- 

*pinatrix ; mellis opifex ; puſtilla hortorum Har- 

(pyia; volans ventfica; loricata avicula ; alata 

Amazon ; volatilis tuba; viva telorum pharc- 

'tra; furunculorum terriculum, &c, 

And Amber © Pretioſum :elu ; luctuoſa Erida- 
nigemma ;jucunda Heliadum lacrima & mo- 
*nile; Phaethontis funus; lapideum mel; ari- 
*dus liquor; concretus fluor; aurum fragile ; 
| par arborum ſudor; gelidus ignis; viſcola 
tux ; avicularum illex & pedica ; flavus Erida- 
'n ſupellex; lubricz opes, tenaces divitiz ; po- 
*pulea ſpolia; lapis non lapis; armillarum pu 
fpilla; lacrimo:'um Matronarum deliciums,; 
*nobile aurium pondus. 

Then he joins both together, not conſidering that 
the Bee is dead. 

SUBSTANTI1A, 

*Nova Metamorphoſis ! olim flebilis Niobe 
*1n ſaxum, nunc apis lebilem in gemmam rai- 
fort: Mirz delicie! Apis inter gemmas nu- 
*meratur: lapis animatur, animal lapideſcit : 
(Meduſam videt apicula; imo eadem Meduſa 
*eſt & lapis : novas natura docet inſitiones, in 
*arbore gemmas, in gemmis apes : prodigioſa 
'fecunditas, lapis aviculam parturit, &Cc. 

QUANT1TAS, 
*Myrmecidis anaglyptis adnumerandum 0- 
N 2 pus ; 
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© pus ; 2P1s In gutta. Unica hec apis rempub. pe. 
"roſa {ibi vivit ; ſola ſuum impletaviarium, & 
© puſilla ſe in aula jaCtat, &sc. 
QUAL1TAS. 
© Fulva apis fulva lucet in gemma ; ele&rum 
© dixeris in electro. Cerne ut gemmeo radiet 
© fulgore ignobile inſectum; dices etiam Apicu. 
£laeſt fidus. Alget Apis in flamma; ardet in 
* o]acie : quid enim electrum nifi tammeum ge- 
© Iu? viliſhma rerum Apis electo pretium aſtruit; 
* neſcias utrum utri plus conterat,ElectrumApi, 
©an Apis Electro. Hzc pretiofor elt captiva 
© quam libera, eo carior quo clarior. Hem yo- 
© luptuarius puellarum terror Apis in gemma; 
© dealieno ſuperbit Apis, luce fulgens non ſua, 
RELAT10. 
cTJovis altrix premium alterum tulit,olim aus 
© rea, nunc gemmea : imaginem cernis quam 
*nemo expreſiit,fine cxlo czlatam;nimis ipla ſui 
© amatrix apicula perpetuo ſe:miratur in ſpeculo. 
ACT19. 
© Arbor apim, apis oculos rapit ; ex iſta gem- 
© ma pateram contice, nectar apicula propinabit, 
«Cerne ut arcto complexu hybleam volucrem 
es cmma foveat; dices electrum efle Adaman- 
<tem, Ad Phacthontis ſepulchrum dolens api- 
<cula lacrimis obruitur. Aucupio deleCtantur 
c Heliades, viſcus elit lacrima. Incauta apis in la- 
ccrimis invenit in{idias. In furto deprehenſa 
coemmeis compedibus tenetur apicula. Non 
<1mpune arbores Pupugit ut flores, Florum prz- 
« do fit arborum prxda. Avare volucri viſcus ell 
* gemma. Electrum vidit Apis, mel opinatain 
<11lecebris laqueum reperit. Doloſas experta 
© gemmas, viſcata munera, @c. 
Locus & S1TUs. 
©Gemmea in theca latet venenum. In gone 
all 
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Clatitat fera : & opes timentur. Apum Regina 
fregiam invenitqualem nec Semiramis. Aure- 
©m domum f1bi condidit Nero,apis gemmeam. 

*Sumtuoſa hzc Apis in gemma nidificat. In 
'peculo excubias ducit.Gemmam cultodit apis 
qua cuſtoditur. Apim coluere Agyptii, apem 
vari. Infide inftda latebra latentem prodit, 
bi aſylum ſperabart carcerem invenit, &c. 

| TEMPUs. 

Strenua bellatrix apis in gemma hyemat ; 
f:ſtivatin glacie. Brevis zviavicula lacrimis 
*zternatur. Nuper avis, nunc lapis. 

Morus. 

©Vernis feſla laboribus apis vacationem obti- 
fnuit ingemma. Caſtrorum deſertrix in oftro 
(cubar. A lento velox tenetur. In liquido hzret, 
tin ſicco natat. Nimis alte volitans Icario lapſu 
'naufragium fecit. Effugere 1 poteſt, nollet, il- 
*luſtrem ſortita carcerem. Rara avis volucri 
*oemma, &c. 

HaB1TUSs. | 

*Novum indumenti genus, veltita eſt apis & 
*unda pellucet. Jam matronales inter luxus fe- 
"ram numeres, 0? c. 

If you add tat heſe another circumſt ance,the Bee 
dead in Amber, you diſiover a new field of matter, 

SUBSTANTIA. 

*Venefica his jacet cui gemma venenum fuit, 
'Titulo non eget hic tumulus, latentem cernis. 
'Lethalis hic ſuccus, quam necuit, ſervat z dubi- 
"tes, apiſne morcua fit an cletrum vivar ; exa- 
*ntmatum corpus ſlum animavit ſepulchrum, 
*Hoc cadaver, uti Hectoreum, pretio redimi- 
"tur, &*c. 

QUANTITAS. 
; 'Puſillum hoc tepulchrum Niiufoleo infſultat, 
Ingens miraculum apis mortua. Unica jam 
N 3 © BON 
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*non eſt Phenix, alteram oſtendit Eridanus, 
UALLITAS. 
© Obſcura olim avicula,dum extinguitur,lucet, 
© Hoc cadavere nihil pulcrius, nihil hacumbr, 
*clarius; Elyſium habert in gemma. Luxus ef 


©fc perire. Fretioſum hoc funus invidiam mor. 
* 1 detraxit. 


RELaT1o. 

*Gemmeum apiculztypum cernit in proty. 
*po. Sele ipſa finxit & fixit. Narciſli fatum ex- 
*perta eſt apis in ſpeculo merſa. Hanc puellz 
*vivam oderunt, mortuam colunt. 

AcTio & Pass10. 

© Exigua hec artifex majori ingenio cadayeri 
© cavit quam Ccorpori; ceream fibi domum moli- 
< ta, ſepulchrum gemmeum. Nec lacrimis eget 
© nec face; in lacrimis conditur,in tumulo lucet, 
£ Crudelis Nympharum pietas ! innocuam apim 
*dum lugent, necant : hanc amore an odio pere- 
< merit, neſcias, complexu przfocarunt. Mor- 
* tu® Heliades hoſtem occiderunt. Mirum, au- 
< ceps in gemma latuit. 

Locus & S1TUSs. 

* Huic cadaveri ſepulchrum non debes ſed ſcri- 
*nium, nobili leto lzta volucris imo genitain 
£ oemma moritur, Sarcophagi pulcritudine cap- 
*ta mortem ſolicitavit. Hunc tumulum violabit 
*nemo, pretium vetat. Rapax volucris Capact 
*conditur gemma ; florum harpyia fic condi de- 
f buit. Morvus. | 

© Fugacem licet aviculam lenta mors tenult. 
* Caſſes obdiderat inter gemmas. Diu pennis ve- 
© lificata carybdim reperit .in gemma. Novum 
malum ! in lapide mergi. 

T £E MPUS. 
© Quod immortalis fit apis nil ſuperis debet, 


#ſed morti. Aternitatgm Phario Regi aftruit 
« Myrrha, 
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<Myrrhazapi Electrum,utrique lacrima. Lethali 
choc ſuccino mors apem perdidit, Apis mortem. 
HABERE. 

*Gemmeum cadaver cerne ; tales Proſerpina 
*gemmas geltitat. Inops victavit apes, dives 
©moritur. 

Thus much for ſingle words ; it follows con- 
cerning Propoſetions or Sentences: theſe conſiſt of 


ſubje, copula, and predicate. The ſubject in 


Ivvention 1s either kept, fand other copulas's and 
predicates applyed to it, or changed to raiſe 
more matter; and then is ſubſtituted in its 
place either, 


1. SYNONYMUM:asfor little,take epitome, 
compendium, pigmeus, homuncio, punttum, atomus, 
&c. or ſome other of thoſe expreſſions, found 
out in the places for ſingle words. 


2. GENUS; as for treachery, take deceit. 


3. SPEC1ES; asfortreachery,take Treaſon 
againſt the Prince, or Country, as Tarpeia's ; 
apainſt enemies, as $ino»'s; or againſt friends, 
as Bocchus*'s betraying Fugurth to Sylla. 


4. T HE Cognata; as for treachery take feign- 
ed friendship. 


5. On its ſimile's; as of a fisher baiting his 
hook;a Coy-duck inticing thoſe of its own kind 
into the danger. For beginning ; Roots, foun- 
tain, ſpring, ( as of a watch ) Fed. 


6. OPPos1T ES; as fdelity. 


The Cou! a for fo we will at preſent call 
thoſe 
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thoſe Verbs auxiliary, by ſome of which all que- 
ſtisns are made, and by which the Predicates, 
whether Verb or Noun, are join'd to the ſub. 
je, Theſe are, am, was, with their divers caſe 
and perſons, have, had ; do, did: make, made: ſuf. 
fer : shall, should : will, would : may, might : can, 
could : owe, ought : uſeth or is wont, Theſe again 
vary queſtions by the Tex/2s or times: preſent, 
paſt, or "an : and both. theſe a long or $hort 
while : ſuch as are theſe queſtions, Ts it ? was it? 
hath it bin alwaies? lately, or a long time age? 
will it be? would it be? may it be? might it be? 
&Cc. ought it or behoveth it to be? uſeth it, orit 
it wont to be? Apgainalltheſc are either affrma- 
tive or negative. Is it not ? was it not ? hathit 
- wot bin? "They arealio varied with If, as, if it be, 
if is were Or were uot What would follow ? If A- 
exandey had fought with Romans * If the Sungo 
out of the Zodiack ? 

For Predicates, ordinarily Authors do pre- 
ſcribe no other Common-places for Invention 
then the Predicaments; which indeed do ſup- 
ply anſwer to very many queitions, but not 
to all. I have therefore rather choien to fol- 
low Matteo Pellegrini, who reduceth all Predi- 
cates that can be applied to a ſubject (as near 
as his obſervation could reach) to twelve heads, 
or ( as he callsthem) Fountains and Springs of 
Invention; which arc theſe. 1. The relation 
or commerce between the object and human facul- 
ties. 2, Conſtituents or parts. 3, Thecauſes, 
principles, or efficrents. 4, The End. 5. The 
Attion. 6. Paſton, 7. Quality, 8. Quantity, 
9. Time. 10. Place. 11. The Subjets. 12. The 
Correſpondents, Ot which T hall ſpeak in or- 
der, shewing what /ub-heads every place con- 
taincth, and how matter may be drawn y of 
nem 


- 
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them by queſtions. Yet I shall not ſet down 
all that is to be ſaid, for that were both im- 

ble and unneceſlary ; but ſufficient to make 
theuſe of them, and of all not ſet down un- 
derſtood and practicable. The manner to uſe 
them is this ; ſet down the *common-place with 
its particular heads upon a ſeveral table or page; 
till by frequent peruſing and practiſing they 
become ready and familiar to you. Then, by 
the auxiliary Verbs put in form of a queſtion, 
ind out ſuch notions contained in each place 
3 are agreeable and fitting to your ſubject : 
change allo the ſubject ( as often as you have 
need ) by ſome of the former waies, and ap- 
ply the queſtions after the ſame manner to 
them allo. 


I ComMmMon-PLACst. "The Relation of 
the object to the faculties of man, is as divers as 
the faculties are; I. Senſe external, internal, 
2 Underſlanding. 3; Expreſſion. 4. Afﬀedtion. 
Concerning ſenſe (your ſubject being the object 
of ſome 'of them) are theſe and infinite other 
queſtions, v.g. a Battel: Havel ever ſeen it? 
2 leaſt painted? or deſcribed ? might I have 
een it? where? how long agoe? how often ? 
bad I ſeen it, what would it have wrought in 
me? 1 would I had ſeen it, for how can I ima- 
Fine it? what notion have I of it? hath my 
riend, or ſtranger, or acquaintance ſeen it? had 
e ſeen it, or not ſeen it, what would have fol- 
lowed ? hath he dream'd of it ? If a Battel be fo 
terrible when heard, much more when ſeen ; 
[et more when preſent in it. Could virtue be 
ten how would it allure all the World! *tis 
py 4 lye cannot be ſeen, that all men might 

are of it. Again, the paſlion of the ſenſe 
affords 
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aftords ſuch queſtions as theſe, The Comet, 
did it deceive, weaken, blind, aſtonish, con- 
found, pleaſe, comfort, cheer, the ſenſe ? 


Semper ego Auditor tantum ? nunquamne rt 
poram, 
Vexatus toties rauci Theſeide Codri? &c, 


2. CONCERNING Underſtanding, 0r the 
internal faculty of knowing. T he actions where- 
of are thinking, imagination, apprehenſion, com- 
prehenſion, perteCcted when we have a compleat 
notion, or /dea of our ſubject ; this by many 
men (an original of many errors) 1s con- 
founded with aſſent. A4/ert or belief that the 
object is ſo, or not ſo; hereto belong alſo 
doubting, opinion, believing or crediting ano- 
ther, /czence or perfect knowledg, deceit, er- 
ror, previſion or foreſight, remembrance, there 
being nothing that fall; not out to be the objett 
of the underitanding, &c. Concerning thee 
we frame commonly theſe with infinite other 
queſtions. v. g. Columbus's finding out the new 
World. How came 1t into his thought ? did 
any think of it before? what imagination 0r 
conception was formed of it ? why werenot 
ſuch, as before him had that imagination, &- 
cited toundertake it ? did the Ancients thinkit 
1mpoſlible? did they doubt, whether it were 
not all Sea? did they delieve their Predeceflors 
that denied the Antipodes ? how did Co/umbu; 
firſt aſſent to it ? what Arguments, what Autho- 
rities moved him ? if he had not thought upon 
it, would any other? A thing ſo robable didit 
find many abetters? &c. How aid it move, work 
upon Columbus, when he firſt gave his full con- 
ſent ? what Reſolutions did he take upon it? &c, 
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. ExPRESSIONS, Or the faculty which 
lifovers our minds to others, comprehendeth 
Words, languages, ſpoken or written , our own Or 
firreign 3 ancient Or modern , copious Or barrea? 
elegant Or rude ; pleaſant or harsh; perſpicuous 
or obſcure ; ambiguous, equivocal, ſynonymous pro» 
er, natural, figuratrve. Again, verſe or proſe ; 
narrations, interpretations, queſtions : inſtrutting, 
he diſputing , determining, r——_ denying, pro- 

poſing, anſwering, confuting, amplifying, exhort= 

ing, praying, commanding, adviſing, congratula- 
ar | 1) Ys &c. All theſe things are true 
rfl; likely or unlikely ; doubtful or certain. 
0 this headare referred allo all expreſſions 

ne | 2ot by words; as by painting, graving, ſymbols, 
{ emblems, charaders, cyphers, hierog lyfics,mmpreſas; 
asalſo igns with the hand, eye, or other motion 


0. | 
». | ot the body ; either natural, or by conſent of 
re | general cuſtome, or particular correſpondence. 
& || £5 allo all natural expreſhon of paſſions, as 


le lgbing, laughing, SC. | | 

V. g. Being to ſpeak of America and its In- 
habitants; I ask what is the name of the 
1} Country ? what language it is? who impoſed 
It? whence derived or took heit? what is its 


or aee C | ; 
+ | Telignification? what the reaſon of impoſing 
x. | £15 what ſynonymas to it? is it equivocal ? 


ir 4 who hath writ of it? in what language? how 
much ? &c. 


re Le) | 
rs | Again, isthere any Map of it? what doth it 
1; | Iflemble? is irpainred any where? &c. 

J- . 

n 4d AFFECT1loN hath theſe ſub-heads , 


| whence queſtions may be ſuggeſted. Delight 
and trouble ; pain and pleaſure ; love and hatred ; 
deſire or averſion; hove or fear; gratitude or 
#.ratitude ; anzer, admiration, veneration, con- 
temt, 
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zemt, indignation, compaſſion, complacency, and 
in short all other motions, or paſſions of the 
Soul. In reference whereunto I demand, if 
V.g. 2 vilit of a friend hath ever, and when, 
and how often, delighted me ? whether it be 
a thing deſirable, joytul, &c. tome? or if to 
any other, and to whom ? &tc. If he should 
come,how would my paſſions be affected? what 
content ? &c. 


IL. SEcCoNnND common place of Conſtituents 
containeth three heads. 1. of eſſential degrees of 
Genus's, Species, &C. 2.0t Particulars of its Spe- 
cies; and 3. of parts conſtitutive. 

The Arſt hath ſubheads all Eſſential predicates, 
Beginning firſt with exs, enquiring it your ſub- 
Ject (v. g. an Unicorn) be, or if there be ſuch 
athing. Sodeſcending, if it be a /ubſtance, ot 
accident. It a ſubſtance, whether corporeal, or 
mncorporeal. If an accident, whether quantity, 
quality, motion (action and paſſion) relation, time, 
or place; running through the /pecies of your 
genus till you come to your ſubje& it ſelf. 
Theſe ſubdiviſions of every genus are to be 
found in the predicaments. For example, an 
Eagle. Is there ſuch a thing ? a ſubſtance or acct 


dent ? is it a ſubſtance created ; corporeal ? com» 


pounded ? living ? mortal? animal ? irrational? 
volative? wild? that flies ſingle, not in flocks? 
with a hooked-beak ? living by prey ? &c. 90 
concerning the firſt predicate, many queſtions 
offer themſelves. As, War is a thing, no great 
matter if it were not in the World. Wereit 
not that weſee it aftedevery day, we should 
eſteem it a fabulous chimera ; ſuch as Cerberws, 
and the Furies, Were it not, from how many 


calamities should we be free? Oh that oy 
wer 


C 
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werenever known the names of quarrels, diſ- 
ſentions, hatreds, fightings ! but that love, cha- 
rity, and peace reigned every Where. What 
fort of entity is War? purſuing it through all 
ts differences; it isan action, nor peaceable 
or profitable, but troubleſome and offenſive : 
oftenſive upon deliberation, not by Nature, as 
cold is contrary to heat : for intereſt of ſtate, 
todiſtinguish it from robbery or private quar- 
rels. Menaged with open violence, notiecret 
plots, with armed multitudes, againſt an ene- 
_—_— himſelf with a competent Ar- 
my, &c. 

The ſecond ſuggeſteth to us conſiderations, 
if the ſubject be one or many, ſimple or vari- 
ous; and of how many ſorts, v. g. hows many 
forts of War ? by Sea, by Land, offenſive, de- 
fenſive ; juſt, unjuſt ; horſe or foot-fights ; fair 
or barbarous. So for particulars, the War of 
the Turks againſt the YVenetians, Englich againſt 
Hollanders, French againſt Spaniards. 

The third of Conſtituent parts, whether eſſen- 
tial, integral; and theſe homogeneal or hetero- 
geneal, Adjunds, as hairs are parts of Beaſts, 
leaves of Trees, and theſe either excremen- 
titious, or elſe perfective and for ornament 
pillars are parts of noble Buildings ; Thea- 
ters, Fountains, Piazza's, &c. of great Ci- 
ties. Or parts of order, as beginning, mid- 
de, end; ſuperior, interior; internal, . ex- 
ternal, &c. he Soul, hath it parts? may it 
have? why hath it or hath it not? if ir had 
you not, what ſort of parts ? how many, 

C, 


II. THz third Common-place is of Car. 
ſe, efficients, or principles, to which are reduced, 
O 0c 
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occaſions, inſtruments, means, Or any concurrent, 
aſſiſtants, or acceſſories 0 preduce the effec 
Theſe again are remote, near, Or immediate ; unj- 
verſal, particular : primary principal, Or ſecunday 
and leſs principal : total, partial, ſeparate conjoin- 
ed ; internal, external : neceſſary, contingent, for. 
tuitoug, intended: weak, ſtrong: which may, or 
may not, be hindred: eaſy, hard : poſſible, impoſſible. 
prepared, unprepared : diſpoſitions, &c. Again, 
all theſe are either of the thing it ſelf, or the 
thing being ſuch as it is, clothed with accident || , 
and circumſtances. 

In human actions alſo are other heads, 
the Per/on, our ſelves, or ſome other,friend, neigh. 
bour, ſtranger, enemy ; Which work either by 
chance, by reaſon, by paſſion, and theſe love, ha- 
tred, &Cc. by force, neceſſity, or violence ; by c- 
ſtome, by err.r or miſtake, by opportunity, &c. u 
War ; by whom or between whom made? 
who the occaſion? what moved to it? wha 
was the true cauſe? what the pretence ? whence 
began it? with what Armes and Forces was it 
menaged ? What inſtruments or furniture? 
what conveniences? how many artillery ? how 
many horſe? how many foot ? how many s'0t? 
what ſtock of mony? what ſtrength ? what 
experience ? what counſel ? who the General? 
what a one for skill, courage, fortune ? what 
under Officers of all ſorts? how qualified ? wa 
heconſtrained to fight? did he undertakethe 
charge voluntarily? out of duty ? ambitio:? 
doth he menage it by intelligence ? treachery? 
or force ? 
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IV. Trex fourth Common-place is of the 
End and Means, or of Good; for the end of 


every Agent and every action is Good cite! 
| re 
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real or ſeeming ; near Or far off; private or 


 N public. 
uS Of Ends there are ſeveral degrees or ſubor- 


” |} dinations. The nu/timate or ſupreme end, 
nf The chicfeſt is the 2/ory of God the Creator : 
”- I next the perfedFion of the univerſe. And theſe 
of ire wniver/al of all things, Next follow more 
le, particular or mediate ends,the conſervation of the 
l, F Species ; the conſervation of the In1ividuu : 
ie Þ irs delieht or pleaſure; excellency; and con- 
sf venience; honeſtum, Or cuty ; prof to the A- 
ent, his friends, neighbors, the public, his 
% ] Country, &c. 
| Allzarural Agents, though they work ſor an 
end, yet intend it not, but are direfed-to it, 
- | Only man, being a rational creature, knows 
| and aimesat an end. Andthe end of the man 
is one; of his Arr, another : as the fatuary 
makes 2 ſtatue to get mony, &c, but of his Art 
isto reſemble the archetype. Of mens intentions 
or aims, ſome are Privcipal, others acceſſory ; 
ſome ordinary, others accidental. Pompey mar- 
ried Ce/ars daughter; not for the love of pro- 
geny, zor for her beauty, or avwry ; but for his 
own ambirion, an accidental end to marriage. 
Some diredt,others perver/e; asa Father recounts 
to his Son the worthy actions of his Anceſtors, 
to provoke him to the like: which he perverrs 
to pride, libertiniſm, dis-ſubje&tion to Laws 
and Magiſtrates, and inſolence towards his in- 
feriors. And this happens ſometimes out*of 
error and miitake; as when an Orator diverts 
his Art to ger applauſe ; ſometimes alſo out of 
malice and wickedneſs, as when a General de- 
lires Victory to ſatisfy his private revenge. 
hen a man goes to Church to look upon an 
hanſom woman, &c. 
Oz Again 
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Again of ends, ſome are «/timate and prin. 
Cipai, others /ecandary, inſtrumental, or means 
to obtain the other. As a Prince gives out 
mony, to form an Army, to fight an enemy, 
to overcome him, to rake away his dominion, 
to ſeize it for himſelf, This is the ultimate 
end, the other are means. Of theſc alſo ſome 
are proper and convenient for the end: as if 
he, that deſlignsto be a Soldier, learns to me- 
nag? an Horie, to underitand and uſe arms, 
to endure hunger, cold, wearineſs , wounds, 
watching, &c. Others are improper, as to quat- 
ret, ry iwagger, to be drunk, fight, kill and ſlay, 
eveiy one he meets. To be an Orator, the pro- 
per means are to ſtudy reaſoning and argumen- 
tation; to imitate Ctcero, Demoſthenes, &c. to 
oblizrve the belt way of diſpoſing his matter, 
clothing it with good words, phraſes, figures, 
&c. The contrary and improper Way, 0r r4- 
ther impeviment, is to ſcrape together a par- 
cel of well-tounding words, a few ſnaps of 
Wit, GCC. 

Again, ſome ends are obtained, others kin- 
dr:d; asa men deſires health and ſtrength, ſed 
grandes patins, tucetaque craſſa anuere his ſuperss 
vetuere. A Fatherdelires his Son to be virtu- 
ous and prudent, and provides him Maſters, 
. Yooke, &c. but the young man abandons him- 
ſelf to ill company, &c. hindred by our own fel- 
ly, oppoſition of friends, enemies, &c. or for- 
tuKous accidents. 

Queſtions concerning the End are ſuch 4s 
theſe. Wherefore? why ſo? to what end, put- 
poſe, intention? for whoſe fake? for what 
good doth, worketh, maketh, he this? what 
Shall he reap by it ? hath he obtained his end? 
hopeth he, shall he obtain ir? what means uw 

c 
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*Y & he to obtain it? are they rational, pru- 

5 dent, proper? who can, hath, will, hinder 
him? or it ? 

Y, 

. V. THE 5. Common-place is of A&ions. 

_ Whereof ſome are mmanent, when the Azent 


mL alſo the Patient, commonly expreſſed by 

Verbs neuters in Latin. Such are, to grow, to 
, fail, to move,to reſt,to want,to haſt,to declame, 
- | roltudy, &c. to think, underſtand, &c. Others 
' | aretranſcent, when the Agent and Patient are 
divers, and are expreſſed by Verbs tranſitives,as 


1 ſtriking, heating, &c. 
\. | Again, ſome adiors concern being; asV. g 
o | Pride, what doth, can, shall, will, 6c. it pro- 


duce? | Note that all the auxiliary Verbs have 
their greateſt uſe and force in this Claſle | ge- 
nerate, perfect, preſerve*, conſume, deſtroy? 
Converſation begetteth fimilitude in manners, 
e | mutual confidence, uniting iutereſt, conſerves 
friendship, and is apt to procure advancment, 
_ | &c. Debauchery conſumes the eſtate, de{troies 
/ health, &C. 
| Others concern qualities: and indeed all Ati. 
| | *s proceed from the virtues 'or faculties of 
their Agerts ; whether natural or acquiſite; and 
Ations are as various, and copious as Qualities 
are, As a wiſe man gives good counicl, and 
th his aCtion wiſely. A young man doth, can, 
may,is wont to do foolishly.Strong Wine,dorh, 
apt to jnebriate. In action, the place, time, 
and quantity often afford matter conſiderable. 
He can ſpeak more boldly in an Ale-houle, 
then at Court. The Sun warmeth and en- 
ligh!neth (becauſe bigger) more then Venus; 
more alſo when nearer. How doth it move. . 
K? by it ſelf, by anothes? by Nature, force, 
) 3 chance ; 
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chance; as the Efficient, end, pretence, &c, 
Circulariy? directly? how in youth? how in 
age? how at firſt? how afterwards ?- {lowly 
or haſtily? conſtantly or by intermiſſions? 
equally or unequally? mediately or imme. 
diately ? 

To Action are reduced alſo Conſequents or 
Effefs, which anſwer to the Queſtion, what 
doth it, or he, work? and of theſe {ome are 
made, ſome are done? ſome endure no longer 
then the action it ſeſf: as, the recom is no longer 
light then it is enlightned. If the Auditors mind 
him not, all is done,as ſoon as the Preacher hath 
ſpoke his Sermon. 

Others remain after the action is cnded; as 
health remains, tho the medicine have ended: 
SCIence remains, when the ſtudy is finished, 
Science gets honor, honor emploiment, em- 
ploiment riches. A Frince what doth he? what 
ought he, &c. to do? to adminiſter Juſtice, 
What will that do, or is it apt to produce? 
to maintain plenty, ſecurity, peace. W hat are 
the effects of theſe, naturally, uſually, alwaies, 
continually ? the peoples love, and readinelsto 
ſpend their lives and eſtates for him. Hence 
no danger of inſurrections, rebellions, &c. he 
will live in great honor, and reverence With 
his Neighbors, &c. The golden apple, thrown 
by diſcord amongtit the ods at a feaſt, what 
conſequents had it, might it have? &c. de- 
light of the gueſts : Emulation and delire of tre 
three Goddeſles : Chuling of Paris to be Judge: 
Mercuries deſcent to carry him the meſlage: 
His undertaking it: his beholding the three 
Goddeſſes, &c. So the immediate effect of 
the Sun js heat, thenee the warming of the 
Earth,raiſing vapors,thence clouds,rain, au 
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tom heat, Seaſons of the year, generation of 
{l plants, metals, &c. 


VI. THE fixth common-place is of Paſſion, 
orreceiving an Action. But cſpecially /uffer- 
ag, Which 1s chiefly of evil. To this belongs 
ling made, being done ; Was the World, could it 
be, could it be made, from eternity ? The re- 
huilding of the City, is it, may it, could it 
de done, finished, perfected, deſtroied, con- 
{med and changed into better, worſe ? 

Why do ſome men grow as fat as Ehud, 
none as big as Go/;ah? Qualities. The Moon, 
becauſe receiving her light from the Sur, is 
ſubject to Eclipſes, changes, full, &c. Pria- 
nus, becauſe old, lived to be ſpoiled of his 
Kingdom, to ſee his Sons ſlain, his City de- 
ſroied, 6c. The Ethiopian is burnt with heat, 
the Lap/anter frozen with cold. 

In ſum, what ever heads belong to action, 
may be alſo eaſily applied to Paſſion. 

What doth the object work upon us? our 
ſenſes? &c. what do all Simples and Medi- 
cines; Air, and all things ( called by Phylici- 
ans) preternatvral? all things edible? &Cc. 
work upon us in order to health and fickne's ? 
what do all Arts work? whatall virtues, vices, 
eltates, ages, ſexes, &c. work? well? ill? or 
ndifferently ? 


VIE. Trx 9th Common-place is all, 
bties, which hath theſe heads. t. ' Good and 
wil in them'elves: good is perfect, worthy, 
noble, excellent, happy, &c. Evil the con- 
ary, n reſpe of others, neceflary, helpful, 
luperfluous, profitable, agreeable, hurtful, 
kc. as Lycifer was created a moſt noble and 

excCcl- 
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excellent ſpirit; but afterwards became un. 
fortunate, wicked, dan 'crous, malicious, in 
endeavouring to diminish the glory of God, 
and deviſing miſchief to man. Fullof hatred | ; 
againſt Heaven, and deceit againſt Earth, 
&c. by which means he is become the vileſ, ' 
and moſt deteſtable of all Creatures. 


2. QUAL1T1Es occult, which are known 
only by their a&tions. W hat is the power, fa- 
culty, &c. of the Loadtone? to draw Iron, to 
ma<e it move towards the Norih, &c. who 
could believe the power of Circe, to change 
Men into Hogs ? 


2. QUAL1TIEsS /2xſible, ſuch are beauty, 
uglineſs; figures of all forts; light, darknels; 
colours of all ſorts, natural, artificial ; white, 
black, &c. for hearing, ſounds of all forts, 
Shrill, loud, skreeking, whiſtling, din, noile, 
&c. v0 for ſmells ot all ſorts, and taſts: alſo 
tangible qualities, as heat, cold; dry, moiſt: 
heavy, light; hard, ſott ; liquid, ſolid, thin, 
thick, ſubtle, groſs, clear, &c. and all theſe 
natural, or adventitiouss As Lucretia Was 
beautiful naturally, &c. 
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4. QUAL1T1Es of the mind, faculties, or } , 
powers natural, or accidents, as in theunder- | , 
ſtanding, perſpicacity, ſagacity ; memory, te- Þ} , 
nacious, treacherous: invention, ready, flow. } : 
the affections alſo and paſſions: virtues and 


| 4 
vice belong to this head. i 
/ 

5. ADJUNCTS; as naked, clothed, arm-- | p 


ed, adorned, trimmed; not men on!y, but 
Houſes, 
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Houſes, Cities , Sepulchres, Fountains , and 
the like. 


6. S1TUAT10ON; as Cloth is tenter'd, 
folded, &c. a Pillar upright, leaning, fallen, 
hanged up, &Cc. a living creature ſtandeth, fit- 
teth, lieth, kneeleth, &c. 


.RELAT1oONS; as Lord, SubjeQ,Judge, 
Advocate, accuſed, Magiſtrate, Maſter, Ser- 
yant, Scholar, teacher: marricd, unmarried ; 
rich, poor, &c. noble, ignoble; glorious, in 
diſgrace, &C, 


VIIE. THE 8th Common-place is Quan- 
tity; this iseafily and vulgarly known with its 
ſpecies. To it therefore belong i.umber, one, 
many, few, &c. v. g. How many Cuns are 
there? is ir never ſeen couble, ortriple ? why 
can there be no more * if there were more, 
what would follow? is it diviſible or indiviſi- 
ble? extended ? how far ? how many parts hath 
it? how great is it? how large, long, high 
thick? greater then the Earth? how often ? 
how is it to be meaſured ? how long hath it 
laſted? is it diminished or increaſed? hath ir 
any weight ? 


IX. T HE 9th Common-place of Time, hath 
theſe heads, a/wazies, ſometimes, v. g. what is 
the duration of the Creator ? he hath alwaies 
din. Is it poſſible he should be nor eternal? 
if he were not eternal, what would follow ? 
wy is he eternal, can any thing be eternal 
delides him ? Duration is varied into paſt, pre- 
ſent, and future. Prudence conſidereth things 
pat, that it may govern the preſent ; and mot 
ct 
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eth conjectures from both, that it may well 
menage the future* The palt is conſidered by 
memory ; the preſent inacting; in the future | y 
are concerned our hopes, fears, providence, 
cautioulneſs, &c. 


2. DivERs meaſures of time ; as agey, 
years, months, daies, hours, moments, and parts 
of time as Morning, Evening ; Spring, Sum- 
mer; Infancy, Childhood, &c. the begin- J| |, 
ning, middle, ending of the Duration of any 
thing. : 2 

3- Occas10oN, as favorable, opportune, 
accuſtomed, purpoſed, &c. with their con- Þ , 
traries, | 


X. Tarr 1oth Common-place is where, or 
p/ace. To which belong, 1. The /evera/ parts 
7 Unzivers; as Air, Earth, Fire, Water, 

eavens, Firmament, &c. North, South, &c. 
Zones, Climates, &c. Land, Sea, Iilands, &c. 
Countries, Aſia, Africk, &c. India mittit ebur, 
molles ſua thura Sabei. Where $hall we find de- 
ceit? in shops and Markets, in narrow Souls. 
Where ſubtilry? in the Genoue/es. Where in- 
duſtry? in Holland. 


2. PLACE isCither Proper, common ; due be- 
longing to another: A Scholar in a Market 1s 4 
fish on dry land. Placeallo is natura!, wiolent, 
accidental ; where it ought,j- wont; it may {afe» 
ly, well, be. Our Countrey, dwelling, &c. 
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3. D1FFER ENCES of place; before, he- 
hind ; on the right, left &c. hand; abov6 


under; over againſt, towards, &c. neer tO, far 
oll, 
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off; in, by, at, &c. Where ſtood Carthage ? 
ltaliam contra, Tyberinaque oftia. Where is 
water to be had? in the Fountain, River, Sea, 


Well, 6c. 
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4 QUAL1T1ES of place, cold, hot ; fruitful, 
barren ; clean, dirty, champaigns, mountainous; 
| tilled, untilled, ſandy, chalky, &c. 


5. C1v1L places, asan Houſe, Town, Vil- 
lage, villa, Shop, Marxer-place, Strect, T hea- 
ter, Church, Hall. Public or private. Sacred 
or protane, ſolitary, inhabited, our own, ano- 
thers. Where may a man plant, build, &c. 
| | upon hisown. Where do flatterers frequent ? 
* | the Court. 


6. T HE power or property of place. Vervecum 
mpatria, craſſoque ſub aere natus. 


XI. Tax 11th Common-place is the ſubje& 
to which any thing belongeth, or wherem any 
thing :s. There is nothing that may not be 
| the ſubject 0” another. The cauſe may be of 
its propriety. Virtuous aCtions to whom are 
they proper? in whom to be found? in pru- 
dent perſons. What things are hot? thoſe ex- 
poſed to the Snn, are neer to the fre, are in 
motion, Who are cunning? they who have 
much experience. The effects and {igns. Who 
are noble, they who do nothing baſely, or 
craftily. Who are true Princes? they who go- 
vern for the good of their People. Who are 
ſubject to anger ? they who have a sharp noſe, 
Ccuried hair, red face, &Cc. 

Subſtances are moſt properly the ſubject of 
Qher things, As God is the fountain of good- 
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neſs, the Angels receive it immediately from 
him. Men and other Creatures are good each 
in his kind. 

So forall other things. What things are, may 
be, uſe to be, ought to be, accounted long ? [A 
Ctions and Paſſions | a Journey from Erglandto 
China. The works of Toftatus Abulenſis. Delay 
of what is earneſtly deſired. | Time |] the lives 
of men before the Flood. Place the way 
from Paris to Conſtantinople, W hat things are 
weak and feeble. | Quantity ] things ſmall and 
little. [Quality] ſick perſons, Women, pale 
perſons, tearful,tired, &c. | Action |] Childrcn, 
old Men. [ Place] the Attics, &c. 


XII. T nx liſt Common-place is Correſpox- 
dents, which hath many under it, as 

I. Before and after ; firſt, ſecond, third, &c 
laſt: beginning, middle, ending. More or lels. 
Whether is before, Saturn or the Sun? in dig- 
nity and perfeCtion the Sun is before : in place 
deicending Saturn is before. In time they are 
equal. 

2. The ſame and divers or different. Virgil 
was the Author of the Georgics, who of the #- 
eids? theſame. How doth his Poems difter 
from Homers, Theocritus Heſiod, Taſſo? &c. 

3. Equaland unequal: double, triple, &c. halt, 
and generally all Proportions. 

4. Like, unlike ; contrary, op2eſite;and theſe va- 
ried with more and leſs. Alexander andFul.C:ſar 
were like in boldneſs,unlike in ſtature ; of con- 
trary diſpoſitions. W hether was more prudent ? 
leſs fortunate ? Was P/ato a better Philoſopher, 
or Dionyſius a worſe Tyrant? the Aſtrologues 
prediction of Ce/ars death, brings to mind the 
like of the Earl of Pembrok. | 

5, Union 
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5, Union or conjunction in the ſame ation ; 2s 
when two act one upon angther mutually, as 
two enemies, or emulators ſeeking to under- 
mine one another. Or when both a& upon a 
third, as two Rivals towards the ſame Mittreſs. 
Or both ſuffer from a third, as two ſervants 
under the ſame Maſter. Orone at and the o- 
ther receive or {uffer, as the Maſter and Scha- 
kr, Judge and accuſer. 

6. Together, near, far off : antecedent, concomi. 
tent, ſubſequent, either in place,dignity or time, 
Chriſtmas brings to mind good cheer, mirth, 
pllity. A feaſt ſuggeſts Meats, Cooks, Fish, 
Foul, Flesh, Sawces, Dishes, Chargers, Wines, 
Cups, Plates, &c. The Spring brings in Sum- 
mer, Autumn, Winter. Cz2/ar makes me think 
of Brutus, Caſſius, Pompey, QC. 


C H A P. XII.: 
Brief Directions for Elocution. 


[| Beg the Readers pardon, if contrary to m 
own deſign, I here ſubjoin to the diſcourle 
of invention a few lines in order to regulate 
our ſpeaking and writing, what we have invent- 
ed. And the rather, becauſe amongſt the very 
many Books of Rhetoric, I have not ſeen any, 
that declares the differences and reaſons of 
Stiles and Figures ſo exactly as Eman. Theſauro. 
Out of him therefore for the greateſt part, | 
have drawn this short ſcheme and proſpe#; 
whereby any, even meanly practiſed, capaci- 
ties may be able to diſcern and judg of what 
is well, and Orator-/ike written or ſpoken; and 
conſequently himſelf alſo to imitate the Eb- 
quenteſs Authors. 

There are then divers manners of ſpeaking 
and writing. 


1. CoNC1SELYy, in few $hort abrupt Sen- 
rences,as men ordinarily ſpeak in common con- 
verſation, without any art, or order. As 

Dic mihi Damzta, cujum perus? An Melis if 

Non, verum /Egonis. Nuper mihi tradidit Ago. 
Such is very frequent in the Comedzars. 

Vas iſt hes intro auferte : abite. Socia 

Adeſdum. Paucis te volo. 

Dixi, audiviſtis, tenetis, pudicate. 


2. SOMEWHAT artificial'y but imperfetth, 
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3, 6. With- 
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ie, Without any obſervation of numbers, cor- 
reſpondence, meaſure, &c. when a period hath 
no certain bounds, but goes on till the matter 
he ended, keeping the mind of the Auditor 
till in ſuſpenſe, till all is (aid which is to fay ; 
which when it will be, the Auditor cannot di- 
vine, becauſe he cannot foreſee where the ſpeak- 
ers deſign will determine. Such are the begin- 
nings of moſt of S. Pas/s Epiſtles. Such is that 
beginning of Cicero's Oration pro Celio. Si quis 
Fudices forte adſit, ignarus legum, Ge. till you 
come tO qu7hus otio's, ne in communi quidem otio, 
liceat e,/6. SO in that pro Milone beginning at 
0cridi, occidinonSp Maelium &rc. unto non modo 
veſtibulo privaret, ſed omni aditu & lumine, SO 
inCatove Majore. Plus:apud mo Antiquorum au= 
thorttas valet, rc. unto per viſum ex Africano 
audifſe dicebat. 

Such is that Dirhirambique ſcene in|Senecas Oe» 
dipys which begins. 
Efa/am redimite comam nutante Corimbo, 
Mollia Niſzis armati brachia thyrſis. &C. 
Such that of Virgil in his Silenus. 

Namque canehat uti magnum per inane coatta,@yc. 
And Zvxeid. 5, Principio celum ac terras, campoſ- 

que liquentes, Cc. 

Such is moſt of the hi/forians manner of writing. 

This fashion of ſpeech the Greeks called Cratio 
pendens, Ar. Rhet, l. 3.c. 9. ſuch when an At he- 
van Ambaſſa ior uſed at Sparta,the Senate repli- 
ed, the firit part of your Oration is gone ont of 
our minds, and the ſecond never entred in, 


}} AFTERWARDS Thraſimacus, or whoe- 
ver he Was,that firſt obſerved the pleaſingneſs in 
Lyrics to proceed from their pauſes and Mea- 


ſores, began to practiſe the ſame in Proſe ; and to 
P 2 mince 
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mince thoſe great and unlick'd maſſes intg 
Shorter and rounder feriods. Of theſe,that, which 
conſiſts of one entire ſenſe only, and is not di. 
yided into members, ({uch as are moſt of Sexe. 
cas) iscalled. by Ariſtotle Periodus ſupima : and 
by reaſon of the omiſſion of the tranſitions, and 
the frequent repetition of the ſame matter in ſe 
veral words,is by moſt Orators rejected. W here- 
fore others, out of more diligent oblervation of 
what was pleaſing, changed thoſe round andin- 
coherent periods into many more Conciſe mem- 
bers : carving them,as it were, into divers clau es 
«nd parcels; which werealſo made correſpon- 
dent and commenſurate one to another. So that 
they became neither intire, nor yet maimed; 
not wetricael, y.ct not without meeter ; not rm feet, 
yet not altogether /ooſe ; without Verſe, not with. 
out rythme; verſe compared with other proſe, 
proſe compared to wer/es. This came not in 
fashion amongſt the Romans till the latter end 
of Twilres time ; which made his firſt Orations 
not to be ſo eloquent as his latter ; and himſelf 
to complain that he was going out of the 
World when he began to underſtand Rhetoric, 
And of ſome Orators in his time hedaith ; I 
is erat admirabilis curſus orationis, ornata ſen- 
tentiarwm concinnitas now erat, i, e. they bad 
a wonderful fuency in their ftile, choice words, 
and round full periods, bat they wanted rhe 
neat diſtribution 0* them intro parts and mem- 
bers. The firſt islike an head oft excellent hair, 
but hanging down, and flagging ; this other 
like the ſame hair diſpoſed and madeup into 
rings and curles. Examples of theſe are [nfigite 


in Plies Panegyric. 


4. T 145 Harmony or correſpondence of the 
clauſts 
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cauſes of a Period conhiſts in three things. 

1. Equality of the members. 

2, Contrapoſeition of the words. 

3. Stmilitude of termination. 

1, Equality is, when the divers clauſes of a pe- 
riod conſiits of equal number of words, or of 
hllebles, or times, (two shorter ſyllables beiug 
equal to one long) which is altogether as grace- 
ful. As Speremus que volumus ; quod acciderit fe- 

remus. Cic. Alterum optare crudelitas eſt, alte- 
rum ſervare clementia. Superbia in fronte ; ira in 
oculis ; pallor in corpore ; inore impudentia Plin. 
$i quid obtigerit, ©quo animo paratoque moriar ; 
neque enim p teſt accidere turpis mors forti viro ; 
neque immatura Conſulari; neque miſera ſapienti, 

IC, 

2, upgtnin, antitheſis, is a converſion or 
retorſion of the ſame words in divers clauſes of 
theſame period For the ſame words are {everally 
(and often contrarily) joined,to make as it were 
aleeming contradiction or paradox at leaſt. As 

Sepius accidit ut imprudentes feliiter, truden- 

tes infeliciter avant. 
Infelix Dido nulli bene nupta marito ; 
Hoc pereunte fuzzs, hoc fugiente peris. 

Stultus prudentibu', prudens ſtultis, wiſus. 

Sometimes alſo words of a contrary lignifica» 
tion are joyzed together elegantly in one perrodus 

ſupina. As, Inclivata reſurgo. Carpit &+ carpit ur 
wna. Qui "await vulnera vulnus habet. Sparta 
thi muros habet ubi non habet. | 

Sometimes words ſignifying contrary things 
are placed in divers clauſes of the ſame period. 
As, Aut vives amplifica, aut mortuos derelinque. 

Alta liguſtra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur. 

Sometimes they are phced in manner of #-* 
D lemma, Morere,ſi caſta es, viro ; ſe inceſt 4 amori, 
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Fuprter aut falſus pater eft., aut crimine verys. 
3. Similitude of terminations, Whether. 1. by ite. 
ration of the ſame words in ſeveral clauſes. 2. Of 
the ſame caſes and perſons of nouns and verbs, 
tho not the ſame words, yet of the ſame or like 
ſound. Of the Spartans at Thermopyle. Trecents 
ſumus, ſed viri, ſed armati, Jed Lacones, ſed ad 
Thermopylas ; nunquam vids plures trecentos. Of 
the ſame, Nos fine deliciis educamur, ſine muris 
wivimas, fine vita Vincimus. This correſpos- 
dence is fometimes in oxe word, ſometimes inz, 
3,4; andy ſometimes, but rarely. 
Trdignus cui vel 1mprobi bene,ve/ probi male 
dicant. 
Dwxm laurum acquitivit regiam, palmam umi- 
{it popularem. | 
Pel iz negotio fine periculo, vel in otio cum 
dignitate eſe poſſixt. 
que nocent & qui nolentibus vitam officioſe 
1mpertiunt, 6 qui volentibus mortem mali- 
tioſe negant. 
2: tu, me, per, hos, 'in patriam revocare potu- 
ſti; ego, te,per eoſdem, in patria retinere non 
potero ? 


5. BEes1DESs theſe,there are two other ſorts 
of figures, or ornaments of ſpeech. The firſt are 
ſuch as move the affedzons, and perſwade as well 
as delight,and therefore may well be called Pa- 
#hetical. The ſecond are ſuch as confift in inge- 
nous expreſſions in the words themſelves. 

Pathetical are thoſe figures, which ſerve to 
expreſs ſome paſſion, or other operation of the 
mind ; as the imagination, underftanding, &c. 
whether they concern apprehenſion, appetite, 
anger, 0t any other affection whatſoever, Such 
&Trc, 

1. Cog» 
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'3. Cogmit:o, to thisbelong theſe and the like 
expreſhons. * Agnoſco, audio, intelligo, 1cio, 
(experior, video, 6cc. Agnolſco, agnoſco ; vi- 
Gum eſt Chaos. Sew. Nunc ſcioquid fit amor, 
(Yirg. Neicioquo pacto fieri dicam. Cc. 

2. < Demonitratio, to which belong, en, ecce, 
adſpice,audite&c. Enquo diſcordia crves per- 
(quxit miſeros ! En queis, &c. #irg. Intuemini 
thuic erutos 0culos, 111i confractos pedes ; quid 
'exhorreſCitis ? {ic ifte miſeretur. 

4. Narratio, to which belong, dicam, enarro, 
'&c. Favete linguis; carmina non prius audita 
(Muſarum ſacerdos V irginibus pueriſque canto. 
© Hor. --Nunc qua ratione quad inſtat confieri 
'pollit, paucis adverte, docebe Hoſpes, di{ce 
*ROVUMN Mortis genus. 

4. * Afirmatio, Eft labor,non nego ; pericula 
*magna, fateor ; multz infidiz ſunt bonis, ve- 
(riſime dictum. Cic. Aﬀirmo tibi, Caie Mari, 
*non fic reſtitiflet. Qaux. 

*Negatio, Nego eile quicquam a teſtibus di- 
(tum, quod &c. 

'Jole meis captive germanos dabit ? non. 

F.<Ironia. Ni fallor, feminas ferrum decet. 

6. © Apoſiopelis. Novimus & quite. 

7. *Przteritio. Non dicote a fociis pecunias 
*accepiſle; non ſum in eo occupatus, quod ci- 
"Vitates, regna, domos omnium depeculatus es z 
'furta, rapinas omnes tuas omitto. 

8. ©Juramentum. Per has lacrymas dextram- 
que tuam te. Virg, 

"Teſtatio. Vos, Dit Patrii, penates, teſtor, in- 
*tegro meanimo ac libero P. Syllz cauſam de- 
*fendere. | 

p: Animadverſio, epitaſis. A refle&ting wpon 
what was ſaid before, or animadverting wpon fome 
urcumſtance of what proceeded, *Gbrepitti ad 
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© honores commendatione ftumoſarum imagi. 
*num; vponwhich he animadverts, Quarum ni. 
© hil habebasſimile przter colorem. Cc. in Pi/ 
© Tu intrare illum Senatum poteris, O Tulli, 
©1n quo Rompeium non fis viſurus? tu illam 
togam induere, quzarmis ceſlit? Sex. in Suu. 

» © Regina quondam, ancilla nunc quidem tug, 

Io. © Parentheſis. 

11, *Correctio. Antronium in campo vidi- 
© mus, & quid dico? vidifle nos ? Ego vidi. 

12. *Repetitio Commotus non es, cuntibi 
© mater pedes amplexaretur ; non es commotus. 

13. * Admiratio, Novum monſtrum ! inte- 
* ger alitur,debiles alunt. Sex. 

I4. Exclamatio. 

IF. ©Extenuatio. Levia memoravi nimis; 
*hxc virgo feci. Leve eſt quod actum eſt. 

16. < Commemoratio. O Myfis, Mytis, etiam 
* nanc {cripta illa difta mihi ſunt in animo. 

I7. *Preſagitio. Neſcio quid animus grande 
© preſagit malum. 

I8. © Dubitatio. Dubito an moriendo vicerit, 
*an vincendo {it mortuus. 

Ig. © Inquiſitio & interrogatio. Nunc quzro 
©abs te, quare patrem ſuum Roſcius occiderit: 
© quzro quando occiderit. Czc. | 

20. *Reſponſio. Quzris, quo jaceas poſt obi- 
*tum loco? quo non nata jacent, 

21. © [nterpretatio. Si intelligis, Cicero, N0R 
© dicit roga ut vivas ; ſed roga ut ſervias. When 
© Anthony offered him his life if he would aik 
Ft. 

22. © Occupatio. or preventing an objection. 

23. © Fictio. Fingite vobis antiquam illam ut- 
© bem videre, lucem orbis terrarum, 6c. _ 

24. © Imaginatio. Jam mihi cornuntur trep!- 


© dis delubra moveriſedibus, Virg. vr 
25. c - 
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25. *Expreſlio., etypoſis, Putares cadaver 
tmbulare. \ —_ iter faceret, ejuſmodi 
'fuit, ut non legatur Populi Romani, ſed ut 
©quzdam calamitas pervadere videtur Cz. Verp. 

26, *Proſopopaeia, Tecum patria fic agir. 
'Cic. Cat. 

27. * Apoſtrophe, when we /peak to one that 
@ hears not. O Fons Blanduſiz fplendidior vi- 
(tro, dulci digne mero. Hor. 

_ 28. ©Ratiocinatio, when one diſcourſeth with 
"© himſelf. 

'Cur Pallas non nupta? virum non invenit 

ullum. : 

29. © Concluſfiuncula, when the foregoing mat- 
ter is) refleed upon and concluded with ſome- 
what unexpeFed. As Cicero, having declared 
how the Herbeteli were by —_— to 
pay a great ſum of mony to twoof his Miſtreſ- 
fer duty _ Gvicas una "arts. <> 4 
que amicornm, duabus deterrunis mulierculis 
© yeCtigalis fuit. 

© Epiphomena. fic dii (preti exardeſcunt. Sic 
'bumena conhiilis caſtigantur, ubile cce- 
© leſtibus preferunt. Ya/. Mas. 

*Compendium. Ilis parentis nullus aut #- 
©quieſt amor, avidus cruoris, imperil, ar- 
© morum, doli; diris ſceleſtis, breviter ut 
* dicam, me1s. Oedp; 

Jo. ©Perplexitas. Quid agimus? animum di- 
*{trehit geminus timor; hinc gnatus,illinc con- 
*Jugiscari.cinis. Pars utra vincit ? 

31. © Approbatio. Sic, fic agendum eſt. Bene 
Felt. Abunde cft. Hic placet pzne modus. 

oh © Imiperium. Egredere ex urbe Catilina,-- 
8 £gredere, purga Regna ; 1ethales tecum aufer 
*herbas : liberg cives metu. Medea. 

* Admonitio. Vos pto meaſumma diligentia 

© moneo ; 
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© moneo ; pro authoritate conſulari hortor : 

* pro magnitudine periculi obteſtor. Cie, * 

£ Obſequium. Tuus, O Regina, quid optes, 

<Explorere labor,mihi juſfa capeſſere fas cf, 
So for the Paſſions, 

Blanditie. * Animula dulcis, ſuavis animula, 

Salutatio & Apprecatio. © Bene valeas, quiſquis 
© es, Sit tibi terra levis: Dii tc ament qui 
© hxclegis. 

Veneratio, © Delubra & aras ccelitum, 6 patri. 
© os lares ſupplex adoro, 

Abominatio, © Heu ſtirpem inviſam ! & fatis 
© contraria noſtris. 

Irrifio, * Ah, ah, Ah, lepidus amator filicernius, 

Execratio. © Dii te perdant, fugitive. Cc. 

Optatio. © Feciſſet utinam Deus immortalis. 
£ Maxime vellem, Judices. 

Irvocatio. © Hymen, 6 Hymenze veni. 

Votum. © Voveo tibi victimam, fortuna reduy, 

Ob/ecratio, * Per has aniles ecce te ſupplex co- 

© mas,atque ubera iſta pene materna,obſecro, 

Commenadatio. * Si tein germani fratris dilexi 10- 
©co: fivehzc te ſolum fecit maxime, ſeu 
© tibi morigera fuit in rebus omnibus: Te 
© iſti virum do, amicum, tutorem, patfem, 
© Bona noſtra hc tibi committo ; ac tux 
© mando fidei, 

Coxceſſio. * Do quod vis; & me victuſque volen!- 

que remitto. 

Gratiarum aFio, Non erimus regno indecores, 
© nec veſtra feretur fama levis, tantive abo- 
 leſcet gratia facti. Yirg. 

Recu/atio. Non me deleant ignoti domino ſer- 
© vorum greges:necſonantia laxi ruris erga- 
© ſtula : nolo dives efle : Patrem gratis amo. 

Exultatio. *Jo triumphe ! tu moraris aureos 


*currus, & intactas boyes. Jo eriumphe- 
nec 


s$ 
1 
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*nec n_ parem. Horat. 
rt nos aliquod nomenque decuſque 
© oeflimus. 

Gratulatio © L#tare, gaude gnate ; quam vellet 
©tuos Caſſandra thalamos. 

Plauſus. © At mihi plaudo ipſe domi, fimulac 
©nummos contemplor in arca. Horat. 

Fjulatio. * Hei mihi ! nequeo quin fleam. 

Expoſtulatio. © Improperium. Ingrate ceſlas or- 
© bis?  excidimus tibi ? 

Penitentia. * Potens jam cecidit ira : -peenitetg 
© facti pudet. Ser. 

$pes. © Spero equidem mediis, 1 quid pia numi- 
© na poſſunt, Heſurum ſ{copulis. 

Deſperatio. Actum elt, conclamatum eſt. Occi- 
*dimus. Aures pepulit hymenzus meas. 
Timor, horror, © Sudor per artus frigidus totos Ca» 
*dit: omen tremiſco miſera feralis Dei. Ser. 
© Pavet animus, horret: magna pernicies 

© adeſt. 

Verecundia. © Heu me! per urbem (nam pudet 
©tanti mali) fabula quanta fu1. 

Audacia. Impudentia. © Reſvitam : inermes offe.- 
© ram armatis manus. D2bit ira vires. Ingen- 
*tem confhdentiam ! num cogitat quid di- 
*cat? num facti piget ? 

Excandeſcentia, Mine. * Accingere ira; tequ2 
*inexilium feras furore toto. Vez tibi cau- 
© fidice. Diris a am vos; dira deteſtatio 
© nulla expiatur victima.. 

Nemeſis, Indignatio. © Iſthic nunc metuenda ja- 

ce : non te optima mater condet humo,pa- 
*trioque onerabit membra ſepulchro ; Ali- 
*tibus liquere feris;aut gurgice merſum un- 

_ *da feret. Virg. 

Mieratio. *Compeſcere quidem verba, & 
*audacem manu poteram domare; ſed 

* meus 
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© meus captis quoque fcit parcere enfis. 
Confeſjia. © Me amare hanc fateor ; h id peccare 
© eſt, fateor id quoque. Tibi, Pater, me de. 
© do; quid vis oneris impone, tmpera, 
Deprecatio. * Miſeremini familiz, Judices ; mi- 
© ſeremini fortiſimi Patris ; miſereminj 
© filis. Czc. 


3. OTHER figuresthere are, which confif 
inthe words ; as Metaphors of divers forts,whe- 
ther the Genas for the Species, Speczes for the 64 
us, part for the whole, or the like. As Hypoty- 
pofrs,- or applying of words of life and ſenſe to 
things inanimate. As Hyperboles, Laconiſms, 
G——_ fuch as Camp: liquentes,liquidi Chry- 
ftalli; Or Deceptio, when 'a Sentence ends un- 
expectedly, Spero tibi eventuram hoc anno maxi» 
mam meſſem mali. Her mouth, oh heavenly! 
wide. Tya nitet in fronte fulgor aureus ; argen- 
tum in cirris; ſmaragdus in oculis ; ſapphirus in 
labits ; chryſolithus im genis ; collum in reſti. 

Metaphors are of divers forts, i. e. a'e taken 
from divers common places. 


1. From likeneſs , Homo quadratus 

2. From the attribute Regnat gladins. 

3. Equivocation PFus Verrinum. 

4. Hypotypolis Pontem indignatus Araxes. 
5: Hyperbole Inſtar montis equum. 

6. Laconiſmus Carpathii leporem. 

7. Oppoſition Mens amens 

8. Deception. Vale apud Orcum. 


More particulars may be found in- Authors; 
thus-much is ſufficient for this place, where this 
diſcourſe intruded it ſelf, beſides my intention: 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIIL 
Of bettering the Fudgment, 


TH E Fudgment is that faculty whereby 
we diſcern, #.e. Fudge of, true and falſe ; 

and bad ; better and leſs good. Naturally 
ſome (#7. e. ſedate conſidering perſons) are bet- 
ter diſpoſed to it then others;but none attain any 
conſiderable perfection in it any other way, 
then by experzence. Experience (1 ſay) of others 
communicated by Books or inſtruftion, and of 
themſelves by their own o4&/ervation. For with- 
out this, reading is of ſmall force,not being fully 
underſtood, nor the right application of what 
was read comprehended. And this experience 
isnot taught by ſo many hours aday, but may 
be got at all times, at play, in converſation, in 
bulnefs; by loote-doing, by ill doing, our 
ſelves or others ; only it requireza mind ready 
to reflect upon what we ſce, hear, or do, or 
ſuffer. The habit, which perfects this faculty, 
( asthat which regulates the will and affections 
is virtue) is 1/i/dome or Prudence. That great 
power, whereby we live in happineſs and con- 
tent; whereby we excel all other Crcatures, 
and moſt men alſo; being by it out of the reach 
of their deceit and craft, and not impoſed up- 
on, or derided, by them ; whereby our rea(on 
and better part is regulated ; and whereby we 
ought to govern both our ſelves and others. 
This if it be applied to particular ſubjects, hath 
ſeveral names; as if to govern Cities or Com- 
monwealths *tis po/zrical prudence; if Armieg 
ang 
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and War, mi:itary; if a family, economical, &c, 
with none of which I intermeddle, bur only 
with that, which concerns every particular per. 
ſon inthe Conduct of his life. And here on 
in general, reſerving to the ſecond Part fuck 
particular rules, as either 'my own or other, {1 
experience, that I have read, have ſuggeſted, It 
In this place therefore I shall only advife $'® 
(as well as I can) how the faculty rs to be cl 


cultivated for the implanting that great per. |" 
fection. per 


2. AND lirſttake notice; that the — (00 
this faculty is the employing of all thereſt. For 
it is in vain to give F#agment without compar- f 
ing and examining the reaſons ( deviſed by i- | 
vention) for both parties; and the like caſes in I 
former times luggeſted by memory. For the chief | 
employment of the judgment being concerning |® 
the future, either the choice of an end, or of | 
apt means toanend; no man can promile to 
himſelf any ſucceſs in his election without en- | 
gaping all the powers he hath. As there mutt be 
i. {| Suppoiing the end to be already reſolved 
upon and alwaics before his eyes | a propoſal or 
finding out ſeveral wv. g. mediums to an end; 
Which is called Counſe/, 2. A comparing thele 
together, that he may be able to chuſe the def 
and propereſ#, and honefteft for his purpole, (for 
if he uſe dishoneſt means, tho proper, *tis craft 
and ſubtilty, as to chuſe improper is folly and 
want of wiidom.) This is the immediate action 
of 7udgment ; and which confiſts of many parts. 
As 1. circumſpefion of all circumſtances of 
time, place, and all other opportunities, 2. Ca 
tion for prevention of hinderances, conſidering 
all dangers, and difficulties, he is likely to en- 

p counter; 
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counter ; and either providing to decline and 
woid, or arming himſelf to reſiſt, or ſuSFer 
them. 3. So/ertzz or good and rational conjectu- 
ting of what is likely to ſucceed. 4ly A firm re- 
ſolution, and comperent ſecrecy. And laſtly a 
s (conſtant and due execuziorn of what is well reſol- 
| Fred. Now becauſe this knovledge'is very dit- 
Þ { icult, and at the beſt but a co mecture, it 1s ne- 
 [cfary to confider what hath ſucceeded heretofore 
« Epon/uch premiſes, for that is moit likely to hap- 
pen a34in : but chis cannot be done withour the 
ififtance either of Books or experienc*'d per- 
ſons, who have ſeen and known the like caſes 
mdſucceſſes : and this cannot be without much 
ſervation and taking notice of things in the 
ime of their aftual lourishing : and ſtoring up 
fch rules and hiſtories in the me nory for fu- 
ture application. By the way it will not be a«- 
miſsto take notice, that as tnere 1s zo new thing 
umder the Sun, ſo neither ary new adtion ; but 
hefame are repreſented over again under va- 
ring accidents : ſo that he, who intends to be 
2wile man, muſt endeavour to diſtinguish the 
Aion (as Phyſicians do in judging wifſeaſes) 
from the circumſtances; that he may be able to 
fivea good judgment and prognoſtic; and atter- 
vards to frame a general rule, which may ſtand 
nitead at other times and occaſions. 


} OrPos1tTE towiſtdem is: folly,that baſe, 
act, low,poor,ſordid,ſlavish condition; which 
Rnders a man weariſome to himſelf, and conrem+ 
tibſeto others ; expoſed to every ones deceit and 
aft; a//aveto his own paſlions and others flat- 
eries, and a fock whereupon tografrany vice, 
me, or miſery. © This is made up of two 

ents, /gnorarce and Error, To avoil 
a Q 2 which 
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which, as alſo to rectify the underſtanding, 
and obtain a true notion of things as they 
exiſt in the World, and relate to us, it is ne- 
ceflary that we. 
I. Endeavour to be ſes at liberty from the domi- 
minion 1. Of Vices. 2. Of Paſſions. 

2. To uſe much attention, conſideration, an 
comparing things themſelves, 


4. T hat a man may be virtuous it 18 not ſuffi» 
cient that he now and then do virtuous ations; 
nor that he do them frequently out of good nz- 
ture, intereſt, mode, paſiton, or the like: but 
that he work di/creet/y,conſtantly, halituilly,and 
for a good end, and by deliberation and choice; 
which two laſt conditions neceſſarily preſup- 
poſe Prudence, So that as 1.0 Virtve without tra 
dence, neither is it without them. For it hath 
bin the obſervation of all knowing and diſereet 
perſons, and they have delivered it for a certain 
rule, as hath allo the Holy Spirit, and Wiſdom 
of God himſelf; that virtuous courſes only, to- 
gether with Gods grace obtained by much pray- 
erand intercei{lion, are capable to make a man 
wile, z.e, to direct his actions in ſuch manner 
as he shall not need to repent of them. And that 
therefore ſuch actions are called good: and ethers 
evil, becauſe of theevil conſequents ; that they 
bring ſuch as perform them to ſorrow, repet- 
tance and miſery. Hereupon are grounded thoſe 
rules in the holy Scripture, that zhe fear of tht 
Lord is the beginning of Wiſdom, that the begit- 
zing of Wiſdom is to avoid folly, and wickednels. 
T hat it is ſport for a fool to do wickedly, andthe 
like : Religion being the chiefeſt and ſupremelt 
of all virtues. An evil man ſeeks occalions t0 
gratify his humor ; and at beſt thinks to ſrops 
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the confines betwixt paſſion and vice; but a 
wiſe man avoids the occaſions of vice, which 
be looks upon as a diſeaſe of the Soul, contrary 
tothe natural and due conſtitution of it, and 
ſubverting its true tone and difpolition. And 
that every vice in particular is contrary to Pru- 
dece, appears; becauſe Covetouſneſs inſtead 
of wiſdome introduceth craf?, /ubtilty, deceit- 
= which. are called the wiſdome of the 

orld. Pride breeds preſumption of his own 
parts whether natural or acquitite; whence 
proceeds. obſtinacy', arrogance, contentiouſ- 
neſs, fingularity ; diſdain and contempt of 
ethers, and their advice or aſliſtance. The- 
danger of this is very great, becauſe every one 
ſeesit but he that is fick of it. And /uf# (the 
third fountain of all vices) is the mother of 
negligence, precipitous inconſuderateneſs, incon- 
fancy, and at length that 4/indzeſ5 of underſt and- 
ag, Which renders them uncapable of diſcern- 
mg,luch things eſpecially as concern their ſouls, 
buteven ſuch alſo, as are advantageous to theiy 
temporal welfare ; and of chufing better from 
_ ; fit and convenient from 1mproper and 

ene. 


5. Pas$s10Ns, tho not ſo immediately con-+ 
carring tothe ruine of the Judgment as vice, 
etindirectly and by conſequenr deltroy-it alſo. 
or being (as I ſaid before) undeliberate mo- 
tions towards objects pleaſing or diſplcatng , 
andtherefore in the ſenſitive Soul ; the objects 
pating through-that to the 1nderſtanding, carry 
with them that zradure or form they there re- 
ceive by thoſe Actions ; not now as pleafing or 
painful, but as good or bad (for fo the paſ#ons 
repreſent them.) And if the intellef do not 
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ſpeedily reflect upon the deceit; and ſeparate 
and cleanſe the natural from the paſſionate 
wherewith it is ſtained, it becomes partaker 0 
and ingaged in, the error. And to not onl 
loſeth the true notion and knowledge of the oh. 
ject, but apprehends it alſo under a wrong and 
falſe Idea; miſtaking v.g. the pleaſure of good 
for the object. And whatever it receives or con. 
fiders, whileſt in that diſpoſition, is conceived 
under the ſame miſtake. So that all paſſions 
more or leſs, according to the degree of their 
ſtrength, render the underſtanding partial and 
unindifterent, and conſequently; erroneous,and 
unfit to judge in any thing of moment. Hence 
it is, that a man in paſſion, tho the alteration 
be only in himſelf, yet\imagines the World 
without him to be changed. W hat was before 
eſteemed, when now look*d upon through this 
talſe light, appears contemtible; and the con- 
temned becomes admirable. . T he beloved or 
deſired is without faults, is excellent and eaſy; 
the hated is all faulty, unworthy,and impoſſible 
Yet is this no great matter compared to the Paſ- 
ffons, when they are in their height and vigor, 
Do we not ſee how for the ſatisfying of aluft, 
and enjoying a revenge, a man breaks through 
all Laws, all obligations natural and civil ? how 
he regards not What injury or affront be offers 
even to Magiftrates and Parents? how hedel- 

iſeth all conveniences and evil conſequences, 
bis own or other mens reaſons may forewarl 
him? But I will not meddle with theſe extr- 
vagants, utterly unfit to be carved int» Mercs- 
ries, and will conſider thoſe which work more 
mildly ; and ſeduce, not trample upon,the Judg- 
ment. Such are, 


1. SELF» 
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1. SELF-LOVE, or /elf-eſtimation, an 0- 
vervaluing of a mans own parts, opinions, or 
ations. Anerror in ſome {ſort nece{/ary to the 
yell-being of man ; for should every one know 
exactly the meaſures of his own ability, the 

teſt part of the World would be miſe- 
nble. Every man, therefore, makes himſelf 
the ſtandard for all others, eſteeming every 
ones abilities and actions, as they are equal or 
conformable to his own. And this ſeems to be 
anatural =o; but if it be too much in- 
dulged, ſo that either for pride of his own parts, 
knowledge, &c. or for intereſt and covetouſneſs ; 
or for honor and reputation; or for cuſtom and 
education; or any other by-reſpect, a man 
warp ms Faegent, he lies under a laſting and 
univerſal prejudice. For this is the begin- 
ning of Opiniatrety; and when deſpiſing the 
advice and judgment of others, he fo//ows on- 
ly his own counſel, is it not juſt-that he should . 
be permitted to fall into the conſequences of 
his own opinion? he that bends, and plies 
his reaſon to his paſſion , why should he not 
enjoy the product of his indiſcretion ? why 
zhould he that /ows folly, reap the fruit of coun- 
ſel and adviſement? But to inſtance in the 
foreſaid particulars. 


1, He thar is conceited of his own worth, es 
ipſo deſpiſeth others, and therefore will not 
read or take pains to informe himſelt what 0- 
ther Men ſay or know, but when he fixeth in 
himſelf this propoſition , that other Mem are 
more ignorant then he; then whatever comes 
inhis fancy, ſeems to be an addition to know- 
ledge; and muſt either be reſerved as a my- 
ſtery, or vented as the Depth of Science, and 
Cracle 
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Oracle of 4vit; though many times it is hy 
cither a. great erv0r, or at beſt, a vulgar tyath 
And: the moſt extravagant and groteſque' com 
ccits, as being moit of all his own, he efteemy 


and values the moſt. Such a man frames ty - 


himſelf notions and opinions, which all the 
World is to fubmuat to, and theſe alone to be 
taught and propagated'; and all oppoſers are 
opiniaſtres, and ignorant, if not malicious, 
eontradicters of the truth, and envious of the 
glory of him that diſcovers it. Hence come 
the /pirit of contradittion, that let the adverſe 
opiner ſay what he will, his reaſons will nothbe 
heard; for indeed our /earzed man ſtands upon 
his guard againſt truth ; and ſo at laſt, inſtead 


of fair arguing, turns to chicanery and Pedan«. 


tery. 


. 2. How much. zutereſ# and ſecular reſpetts 
wreſt the judgment, is manifeſt to any one 
that obſerves ; that the thriving opinions, and 
fuch as are countenanced by them that can 
reward, never fail of abetters. But I can 
eabher pardon theſe then thoſe who for /ove 
of gain oppoſe the Magiſtrate and Government ; 
who knowing the humor of the ordinary 
people to be againſt obedience and ſubject 
on, make uſe of it to diſturb the peace, that 
they may fish the better. They gain Profe- 
Iytes that they may grow rich; they gather 
Churches that they may colle& wealth; and 
heap up Diſciples, that they may _—_ col. 
lefions. Thus they deceive unlearnzd and 
unſtable Souls of their temporal, as well 8 
their /p3r7itval, goods: and care not What Crait 
and deceitfulneſs they uſe that they may fill 
their purſes ;- their Arts are infinite, _— 
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of eyery one but thoſe who are deceived by 
them. 


2. VA1N-GLORY, Or deſire of ſeeming more 
knowing then other perſons, is as {trong a paſli- 
on, ever {ince our firſt Parents were carried a- 
way by it, as any that moleſts our Souls. 'This 

oes masked many times under a vizor of 
ſeeking Reformation, advancing knowledge , 
and the like; when it is in reality ſeeking ap- 
plauſe, inſinuating into a party, and vaunting 
our own ſelves. The beginnings of this de/a/ior 
are many times very ſubtil, and difficultly diſ- 
cerned, except by thoſe who are very jealous 
of thern(elves. ence comes an zteh to invent 
or publish new opinions and fancies; #0 quar- 
rel for 2 new interpretation, and even go 720 
Law for the primogeniture of a notion. From 
hence alſo, if sharpned a little by covetouſneſs, 
comes all /editions, diſobedience to Magiſtrates, 
herefies, ichiſmes, and rebellions. Is it not 
ſtrange to ſee an ignorant perſon, without com- 
prehending, or ſo much as taſting, the princi- 
les of Arts and Knowledge, to judge for him- 
elf, and ſcorn to be guided; Specially in things 
of conſequence, where moſt caution is to be 
uſed ? He that will not refuſe to be taught to be 
2 Shee-maker, ſcorns to be inſtrufted in Divi- 
nity; and he willſubmitto a Maſter of a Trade, 
that will not bow to a Door. If a man well 
furnish'd with this /diriznal Pride, happens to be 
informed in ſome particular AY above 
the reſt of his condition ; he immediately thinks 
himſelf inferior only to Angels : inſtruftion he de- 
ſpiſeth ; all igoraxce, yea and ſometimes Science 
too, he defieth; and pretends to nothing but 
mſpirations, and, the conſequent ot that, mfal- 
libility 
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libility. T hen hath the Devil perfe&ed his work 


in him, he is advanced as far in error as is 
poſſible, and becomes a /e#ducer and an Im- 


poſtor. 


4. OF all Opiniatrety, that which proceeds 
from Cuffome, and Education, is the leait ab- 
furd; yet a fault it is alſo, and more difhcultly 
conquerable then the reſt. For the errors be- 
come in 2 manner commatural: and tho a dif- 
eaſe, yet have ſo tincted. the Underſtanding, 
that ic apprehends nothing but through them, 
And therefoxe the more any one knows in 
his error, the more difficultly is 1t cradica- 
ted; yet time, and labor will do much; ore 
cuſtome not being to be expelled but by another. 
From this force of Education it comes, that 
hereſies and difſſentions are for fo many ge- 
nerations Continued ; that wholc Orders , 
and ſometimes Nations eſpouſe one opinion , and 
+ © pen. to another as wiſe and learned as 
ic ſelf. 


2. T:iMORoOUSNESS9, baſexeſ5 or ſlothful- 
»e/5, is another origine of Errors, quite contrary 
to thoſe produc'd by /e/f-love; when a man 
ſeems to have no opinton of is own, but to aſſume: 
the colour and tin+ure of thoſe with whom he 
converſeth. The Opimatre take for foil what 
any other perſon affirms, the Complaiſant for 
true. This is'indeed the moſtpeaceable way, 
and the beſt: to make a fortune, but corrupts 
the judgment more then the other. Forſuchs 
man Either deſpiſeth truth as a thing of no values 
not worth laboringfor ; or his ews ſoul, asit 
God had not vary reaſon, bart had brought 
bim-into the World, and not endued w_ as 
uffict- 
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ficient ability toguide himſelf in it. Such 
men uſually admire other mens per/ons, and take 
things upon the credit either of a greater num- 
beragainiſt a /e/5 ( which in difficult matters ,is 
very _—_ or ſometimes of a /e/# againit x 
greater. Or of perſons ot verſed in what is de- 
iredto be known, as ofa learned man in thin 

of piety or ſecular prudence; ot a pious man 1n 
matters of learning and the like : yet this 1s bet- 
terthen to take u mans judgment, becauſe of 
ſome external or accidental advantages; as to 
think a man /earaed, vr in the truth, becauſe a 
friend or acquaintance. Or, I am of his opinion, 
decauſe I gain, or hope to get, by him. Or, he zs 
rich, for which men hold him wiſe. He hath 10 
many /egions, theretore he hath rea/ox. Or, he is 
ingreat office, he is above us, therefore wiſer 
then us; he is of our Order, therefore we muſt 
luſtain him. Hence alto come the divers fashi- 
onsand modes. Great men think themſelves to 
be ſuch as the flattery of Inferiors repreſents 
them; and Inferiors think the actions of Su- 
periors to be imitable, and thus the deceit is 
mutual, From this admiration cf perſons it 
comes, that he is thought a good Preacher that 
fueats and labors in the Pulpit ; or he a wi/e man 
that #a/ks gravely. Wealſo think him a wicked 
perſon, or our enemy, that is 'acquainred|[ with 
ſach, as if all that converſe together joined in 
theſame intereſt ; him proud and inſolent that 
neplects a due civility;him ignorant,that is ſlow 
md filent; and him to have taken good coun- 
klthat hath ſucceſs. Hence alfo it proceeds that 
moſt men admire what is iz fashi0o» and vogue 
en in Rel/zgion it felf,and learning, as well as in 
{| #thes and phraſes, That men are taken with 
wewsand ſplendor, and vain appearances, and 
are 
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arg unwilling to go out of the track ; but relin- 
- Quish reaſon, and many times virtue it ſelf, be. 
cauſe they want company. 

But that which moſt impoſeth upon perſons 
of learning and prudence, is ; if they /te a mas 
ſay much truth, and well, they are apt to take the 
reſt of his diſcourſe upon that credit. The ſtroy 
carries off the weak; and the Underfandin 
once conquered, is not willing to try her ſtrengt 
a ſecond time againſt the vi&or. 


—_—_—  - 7 _—- mw .. —H 
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3. I will mention no more of the Paſſions; 
but in short reduce all the cauſes of errors to 
2. heads of misjudging. The firſt is 700 ba 
| fy aſemting , the ſecond too ſlow. For the || * 

Itty 

1. Precipitancy, when we doubt not ſuffici- 
ently ; bur are in haſt to aſſent before due ex- 
amination. This proceeds ſometimes from the }| ! 
heat of age, cuſtome of haſty judging, pre- 
ſumption of our own parts, hating the labor 
of thinking, acception of perſons, uſe of terms, 
which we think our ſelves onely to underſtand. 
For there being no propolition,for which ſome- 
what may not be ſaid: many Men (whether 
out of | ag Gat was of ability or leaſure, 
lazineſs, or whatever other cauſe) ref with the 
firſt appearance, and by little and little take root, c 
and grow up in error. Alas how few can judge || 
as cr nem eayc of them that can, how few | © 
will take pains to weigh and confider ? how mi- 
ny are cozcern d that Error $hould be Truth ? and 4 
who are ſo eaſily deceived, as they that think 
themſelves wiſeit ? But our ſelves contributeto | ® 
the deceit by embracing and continuing falſe 
Ideas, made many times by woug reprelenta- 


tions in our language. W hat plauſible names do 
we 
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we give to evil things; and contemptible to 

d! ſuch as Reputation, a man of quality ; 

lantry ; great ſpirit, a wit. Devout men they 
all fools; and wiſe ſerious perſons are with 
them good honeſt men. Hence it-comes, that 
ſo many Men abandon themſelves to /en/u- 
ality, covetouſneſs, and other vices, without 
remorſe, or diſcovering the fallacy ; for they 
fume to themſelves certain reaſons built up- 
on ſlight foundations, which they are con- 
rnd should be true, and therefore they will 
wt examine them ; but becauſe they have ſome 
(tho but very ſmall) s-4ew of reaſon, they ſerve 
them, firſt for diſcourſe with others, and then 
to fool themſelves. As generally for all vice 
they urge : 

Theexample of other Men, the moſt, many 
alſo in proſperity,and many eſteemed good,;that 
yet are vicious ſome way. 

T hat it is not ſo bad, or dangerous, as is pre- 
tended. 

That many fin, yet but few punished. And 
the like. 

For Pleaſure, ſuch as theſe, 

T hat natural deſires are vainly implanted in 
us, if not lawful. 

That it is for poor and impotent perſons 
not to beſtow upon themſelves what they de- 
lire ; to briile appetites and luſts. is an ar- 
gument of lownelſs of ſpirit, or want of pow- 
e&; and that by this, great pounes are diſtin- 
puihed from mean ones and inferiors. 

That if pleaſures had not bin fitting, Nature 
had not joined them to thoſe ations, which are 


moſtly hers; and that therefore Beaſts are al- 


ates regulated by them. 
R That 


% 
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That no men, whatever they pretend, but 
uſe them. 

That ſtudying, or emploiment, is only that 
pleaſures, and reſt, may be enyoied in old age 
with more gy/to. 

That thinking is a dull formality ; and deſi. 
ring a laborious life, by him who can liveat 
eaſe, is a buſy folly, 

Do for Covetouſneſs. 

That a good Patriot endeayours to encreaſe 
the ſtock and wealth of the Nation, which pro- 
digals waſt and conſume. 

hat it is a great fault to ſpend and abuſe thoſe 
things, which may Le put to good uſe. 

T hat nothing breeds reſpect but wealth ; that 
alone, is equal to all things; the ranſom of a 
mans life ; the laſt appeal, and reſort of all cala- 
mitous perſons, 

” it is but ſtoring up what is neeeſſary, 

C. 

The like pretences, and fig-leaves may be 
found for all other irregular and vicious de- 
fires. To which if a man by education, in- 
tereſt, paſſion, or any other way, be- biaſs'd 
and prepoſſeſs'd; and his indifterency remo- 
ved; he will eaſily take up theſe plauſibilities; 
and by them make his reaſon and truth truckle 
under his luſts and delires. Qui vult decips, des 
61piatur. 

But this fallacy of haſty judging reaches fur- 
ther, even the /earned and Philoſophers are guilty 
of drawing univerſal concluſions out of inſufficient 
induftions. The inſtances are infinite but not 
fit for this place. But ſec in common converſation 
what argumentations are frequent among{t us. 
Some profeſling Religion, live not accord- 
ingly, therefore all Relizion is hypocriſy. Some 
grave 
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rave men are only formal, therefore all gra- 
vity is formality. Some things are uncertain 5 
therefore there 1s no truth at all, &Cc. 
e | The laſt Error in Judgment I shall note, is 
contrary to the former, z e. too long deferring 
* | Afent, Whena man hath conſidered a Que- 
t from, and finds on either fide Arguments ; ma- 
uf times he will ot put himſelt to the trou- 
ble, or for want of Judgment he zs rot able, 
* | toconſider what is more probable, which eaſ1- 
* | lizr auſwered, &c. but firs down with ſuſper/e 
of a/jent ; thinks, that of two ſo equal 1n pro- 
* | dubility, ex7ther part, or either, may be ſafely 
taken; and is contented with Sceprici/m. In 
{© juſtification of this folly ſome have made a 
| profeſſion, and inftituted a ſe; defending that 
" | there is 20 propoſition /o probable, but its com- 
tradiffory is as prolable: and that no man can 
| | de vertain of any thing againſt which any rea- 
lon may be objected. So that we are not to be- 
heve our ſelves awake, becauſe we, ſometimes, 
dreame that we walk, think, eat, &c. A Do- 
| Frive more then brutish; for the Beaſts feed, 
ind ſleep, guided by their /exſes, notwithitand- 
| | ng the manifold errors, and deceits of them, 
without any ſcruple of doubting. Againſt hu- 
nes nature alſo, and injurious to our good 
Creator ; blaming him for giving us no more 
certainty then is needful or uſeful; and not 
lucha one as by curious perſons may be ima- 
gived, Tis alſo againſt their own pradtiſe; for 
What Sceptic ever refuſed to cat or be clothed, 
pretending that the neceſlity of thoſe actions 
Was not grounded upon @ principle of abſo- 
e certainty, or the like; which notwith- 
pading, they willingly ſuggeſt to others? 
Upon the teſtimony of ſenſes and reaſoning up- 
R 2 on 
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on the objects ſupplied from the ſenſes, all the 
moments of our /zves and fortunes depend ; 
Peaceand War, Government and obedience, 
and the reſt. He would be very ridiculous, 
that being convinced of robbery before a Mg- 
giſtrate, should plead that the ſenſes of the 
witneſſes might erre; that they might be at 
that time alleep; and dream they were robbed; 
that it 1s dangerous to take away a mans life 
without a&/olute certainty. In short, not to 
aſlent to [ſufficient evidence, 3. e. to ſo much as 
all men are wont to aſſent unto, and upon 
which they ſet their lives and fortunes, ſeems 
to be a diiclaiming of humane nature, and 4 
filly affectation to be what man never was, is, 
nor cax be, : 

6. I will inſtance in no more Errors, but 
proceed to the Remedies; of which ſome con- 
urn the Educator, others the Edwcated. Forthe 
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1. I would not have the ſtruFor to be offend- 
ed, if his charge take not every thing upon bis 
authority ; Obeft plerumgque tis, qui diſcere velint, 
authoritas docentis. But encourage him to at 
queſtions, and move doubts; accuſtom him to 
give his opinion and reaſons in doubtful caſes; 
eſpecially ſuch as fall out -at that time, and 
upon the place. For want of ſuch, let kim cex- 
fure the Ancients ; let him accuſe the murderers 
of Ceſar; jeer Cato for killing himſelf, &c 
Quicken alſo and waken his ſpirit, by giving 
him liberty to Contradic you, when he finds 
reaſon for it ; and when he doth not, do you 
shew bim what arguments are againſt yourlelf 
Encourage in him all 2hinking and exerciſe of 
the mind; and let him judge and cenſure free- 


ly what he reads or hears; ſparing perſons 2b 
waies 
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waies for charity ſake; and —_— him not 
every error he commits. ake not all the 
alk to your ſelf; nor make tro him long ha- 
ravgues, expecting a youth should go along 
with you, and underſtand and believe all you 
fay. But diſcourſe with him much after $9- 
. | crates's manner; Which teacheth him to know 
fe | things even before he learn them, 3. e. by 
confidering and comparing them with things 
obvious and familiar, to wind up tothe know« 
n ledge of things «nknowsn and ob/cure. This 
vill inlarge and exalt his ſpirit to an wniver- 
ſal contemplation of the natures of things as 
; | hey really are; and make him to admire no- 
thing; to be /ſirrpriz'd with nothing ; and not 
t | condemn every thing that is not caſt in his 
own mold, or framed after his own mode 
« | and taſte. "Thus he will not be offended with 
imall matters; nor be amaz'd to ſee contra- 
!y humors, opinions, or fashions; nor be- 
like a man brought up in a 4orftle, fee all 
things through oe hole. Tt is alſo obſervable, 
that the more any one knows, the leſs is he 
ingaged in opiniatrety ; but this I only men- 
tion, 


2. HE that ſeeks truth, and to perfe& his 
judgment, muſt endeavour to render himfelf 
mdrfferent, free, and diſengazed, that he may 
be ready to paſs his ſentence ſecundum allegata 
& probata: which is chiefly by delivering him- 
ſelf from the power and dominion of all paſſi- 
ons Whatſoever. Which is done by regulating 
the Imagination: (for there is their beginning) 
re. by tubjeCing it to reaſon and the Urder- 

anding : that it may not without conſultation 
tollow the ſuggeſtions of /tſe, and unruly mo- 

ky R 3 t10ns . 
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tions of the Appetite. And this'is not diff. 
cult if the particular occation can be foreſeen: 
but becauſe that happens not frequently, it is 
requiſite to ſet a continual guard over our weak- 
eſt place, where we are moſt obnoxious tothe 
enemy ; and to have acontinual Magazineof 
ſuch 1ober and moderate conſiderations, as ad- 
vice, reading, and experience will furnish, 
But if notwithſtanding you cannot prevent 
theſe apprehenſions, which indeed is difficult; 
I mean for a man to ſtand continually upon 
centry, his arms ready and fixed, and in his 
hands, then at the time of the aſſault, retire; 
let the otion /perd it ſelf in vain, and ſuffer it 
not to fix upon the obje&t. But at. the work, 
play an aftergame. If anger v. g. have preyail- 
ed againft you, torce your ſelt to beg pardon'; 
and let shame and (eſpecially voluntary) pu- 
nishment, and pennance, bring wrath to rea- 
ſon. So againſt Injolexce, contradict your own, 
tho lawful, defires another time, and do con- 
trary to what you moſt aftect. In ſum, obſerve 
your own inclinations (for accidental Paſſions 
are not ſo dangerous) and watch over them 
Giligently ; which is allo better and ealilier 
pertormed, if you can procure a faithful mo- 
zitor to afliſt and adviſe you. Next ſet not your 
affeftions too much upon any thing whatſoe- 


ver, even not upon the public, or works of 


Charity which are not-neceſlary; purſue nothing 
with eagerneſs and engagement. And thin 
not when you have conquered three or four 
times, that the war is ended. Paſlions are 
much. the weaker by being overcome, but 
*take heed they rally not. Quz /ani eſſe volunt, ita 
vivere debent, ut perpetuo curentur. Good cqun- 


ſel is not to be taken as Phy/ic, but as nourishment, 
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continually received, ruminated and digeſted. 
And laſtly, when you are foiled, put ſome pe- 
nance upon your ſelf, and reſolve upon great- 
er diligence for the future. And uſing theſe 
means, doubt not, by Gods bleſſing, but to 
grivein time to aſedate tranquility of mind 
anda clear underſtanding of the truth, a con» 
dition not more advantageous to the —_——" 
then grateful to, and admitted by, them with 
whom you converſe. | 

3. THE laſt means I propoſe of acquiring a 
good Judgement, is conſideration, weighing, or 
thinking rauch upon the probabilities of both 
lides ; and that not only at the preſent, when the 
mind is engaged and concern'd in, and for the 
buſineſs ; but at leſure, ſuppoſe at night, when 
you recolle& what you have done all the day ; 
for then the mind is free to review, and reviſe 
her own actions. He that uſeth this, willfnd 
In himſelf other thoughts:and conceptions then 
he can poſſibly imagine, and he will ſee the 
ſame lifferenc. as is betwixt looking into mud- 
dyand clear, water. Hence it will follow that 
much buſineſs is a great impediment to him that de- 
fires to perfedt his judgment ; nemo occupatus bo- 
nam mentem invenit. Sen. An experienc'd per- 
ſon is capable of engaging himſelf in many 
emploiments, but a beginner muſt not; nor m 
any one buſineſs that taketh up his whole time : 
tor by that means indeed he maybe well skilled 
inthat one thing ; but he cannot arrive at the 
larzeneſs and comprehen{weneſs required to true 
Wiſdom. Again, Whatſoever conduceth to 
heighten, and as I may ſay, to /piritualize, the 
Soul, is alſo advantageous to wiſdom. And this 
nothing doth ſo much (of the ſeveral parts of 
ingand ſciences I haye ſpoken before) as 
Devotion 
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Devotion or Contemplation; which is a borrow. 
ing of /ight immediately from the Swr; anda 
lifring and raiſing up the Soul to God ; who of 
his infinite goodnefs hath made the reward » 
OD in ſome ſort the effec? of it alſo. 
Now the firſt conſideration a wiſe man fix- 
eth upon, is the great End of his Creation ; what 
it is, and wherein it conſiſts : the next is of the 
moſt Rr means to that end: afterwards he 
conſiders the difficulties and hinderances, he is 
likely to rencounter in his obtaining that end. 
Aﬀer which he weighs all particular occur- 
rences, how they conduce to, or at leaſt agree, 
with that end, and thoſe means fo chofen. But 
for theſe, I refer you to ſach Authors as have 
ſpoken expreſly concerning them. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


A 

f 

f of travelling into Forreign 
Countries, 


T H E Advantages of Trevel are, 1: to 
learn the Languages, Laws, Cuſtomes , 
- | and underſtand the Government, and inter- 
| «|, of other Nations. 2. To produce confi- 
' | dent and comely behavior, to perfect? con- 
verſation and diſcourſe: 3. To ſatisfy their 
minds with the actual beholding ſuch rarities, 
wonders, and curioſities, as arc heard or read 
of. It brings ws out of the company of our 
Relations, acquaintances, and familiars ; mak- 
ing us ſtand upon our guard, which renders 
the mind more diligent, vigorous, brisk, and 
ſpiritual- It shews ws, by conſideration of ſo 
many various humors, and manners, to look 
into and form our own ; and by taſting perpe- 
tually the varieties of Nature, to be able to 
judze what is good and better. And brings 
us out of that vain-Foppery, that every thing 
which is contrary to ns is ſo alſo to reaſon, 
and therefore ridiculous. And it is alſo moſt uſe- 
ful for thoſe, who by living at home, and 
domineering amongſt ſervants, &c, have 
got an habir of ſurlineſs, pride, infolence, 
or other reſty and flovenly cuſtom. As alfo 
for thoſe, who are intangled with unfitting 
companions, friends, loves, ſervants. For 
thoſe, who are ſeized upon with the —_ of 

their 
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their own Country ; ſuch with us are Drink- 
ing, ruſticity, ſowrneſs 1n converiation, lazi- 
neſs, &c. and then, every one muſt be ſent 
into the place moſt proper to reform him ; as 
Drunkenneſs is not ſo much uſed in France ; leſs 
in Italy and Spain, Debanchery with Women 
not ſo frequent in Germany , Fl nders, Qc, 
Gaming is common every where, but leſs in 
Italy. Quarrelling dangerous 1n Italy, and 
Spain. Prodigality is otten helped by {etting 
2 certain allowance, in a place where he 
cannot be truſted, where he is neceſſitated 
to live within his compaſs; or in priſon ; or 
$hamefully run away wirhout paying his hoſt, 
It is alſo profitable for all perions knowing, 
inquiſitive, and curious: who, by the con- 
verſation of learned Men, and uſe of Books 
unuſual with us, and Libraries, may very 
much augment their knowledge,.as well as their 
EXPeErience. 


2. I WouLD not adviſe any young man 
t0 go abroad without an Aſſiſtant or Govern- 
Or, 4 Scholar : one able to inſtru him infſuch 
ingenious Arts, as are fitting for him ro know ; 
#0 chuſe his companions (elſe a young man 
left to himſelf, not having to employ his 
time, muſt of neceſſity fall to debauchery, 
and evil company, who are alwaics ready to 
ſeize upon young ſtraies;) to afit him in fick- 
neſs, or any other neceſlity ; to advertiſe him 


of his failures; to exa& the. performance of 


his ſtudies, exerciſes, and emploiments., fo 
husband his allowance; to keep him company, 
and furnjisch him good. diſcourſe, and good 
example. 


3. W Hos 
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3. WHOEVER would have his Son mo/ded 
upon the form of ſuch a Nation, mult ſend 
him thither young; that his tongue may be 
plied to their Language, and his who'e carri- 
zge imbibe, by imitation, their manner and 
fashion, before tincted with any other. But 
if that deſign be not regarded (as I conceive 
it not very convenient for any one to quit 
his own Country cuſtoms, | cuſtoms, I 1ay, 
not vices] ) then it is better to travel when 
they arrive at ſome judgment, to diſcern bet- 
ter from worſe ; when able to furnish diſtourſe, 
and by that means enter gratefully inte con- 
ver.ation. Whereas being ſent young, and 
having no knowledge or experience, they 
cannot advantage themſelves abroad, but are 
there in a kind of amazedneſs; variety of 
obje's, which they neither underitand, nor 
value, confounding rather then edifying,them. 
Ani truly I conceive the chief reaſon, why 
Travellers have o little ( eſpecially good) con- 
rerſation of the natives, to be, becauſe of the 
jealouſy they have of young Travellers ; that 
nothing is to be advanced by their conver- 
ation worthy the trouble of their bad Lan- 
puage, impertinent diſcourie, filly queſtions 
(for ſuch thoſe demands ſeem to be, which 
concern things to them familiar and obvious) 
and frequent viſits. Methinks therefore, it 
were better every one to be educated at home, 
to the ſubjection and obedience of his own 
Country Laws, and Cuſtomes; (except the 
Laws and Government be ſubverted, as they 
lately were; and except there be ſome ſuch 
Nation in the world, as admire all Laws and 
Cuſtoms but their own.) Ereocles would not 
give hoſtages to Artipater of the youth, but 
Of 
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of grown men. And the Perſcans, when want. 
ing a King, they ſent for ſome of the Royal f| 1 
Family then hoſtages at Rome, were after. I , 
wards diſpleaſed at, and cut them off, as tot |} | 
agreeing with the manners and cuſtoms of | |, 
their Country. Beſides *ris better they should | « 
ſtay, till by inſtruction and ſtudy they haye | 
arrived to a capacity of employing their time | 5 
profitably and delighttully by taemſelves (with. | 4 
out. being (as too many are) forced to ſeek } 
divertiſement with others) then leave their | þ 
Country at that age, when they Should be || | 
habituated and molded into the Laws of it. |} 7 
And this is the reaſon, why not knowing g 
their xarive duty, {nd living as ſtrangers, l:- I y 
centiouſly, and not according to the beſt ex- p 
amples abroad; they bring” home inſtead of Þ |, 
ſolid virtue, f8rmalities, fashions, grimaces, and | (; 
at beſt a volubility of talking non-ſenſe, &c. | ,, 
Yet ſome perhaps, think them then well edu- | þ 
cated; and' that forreign vanity is preterable | p 
to home-diſcretion. This is alſo the reaſon why | 
they are forced, for paſling their time, to I , 
apply themſelves to ſuch converſation as they | 
can tind ; and good company being very rare | | 
and shy, but bad alwaies ready, and offering | , 
themfelves, *tis no wonder it they run into ff 5 
extravagant expences as well as evilneſs of | 
manners. Or if they eſcape theſe; then the I 1 
Fencing, Dancing, and Lanzuage-Maſter catch | - 
them, from whom picking up ſome ſcraps and | , 
shreds of diſcourſe, at home they vent them Þf » 

r 


for /ares and rubans, Or at beſt of all, the 
ſow but gape-ſeed, which, if well husbanded, 
yields them a goodly crop of wonders in their 
own Country. 


4. Ex- 


 ”— 
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4 EXERC1SEsS commonly learrn'd in Tra- 
wlare Dancing, Fencing, Riding, to which ſome 
add Vaulting, Muſic and Deſigning. And theſe, 
| conceive, might as well, if not better, be 
learned in our own Country; were it noy 
either for the ſloth or opiniatrety of our Na- 
tion. The uſe of dancing and fencing is ſut- 
fciently, if not too much, known. Riding ren- 
ders him maſter of the nobleſt and uſetulleſt 
of all Beaſts ; Vaulting makes the body active, 
but elſe is not of ſo great uſe as wreft/img, were 
it in fachion; or /wimming; Which is both 
more healthful ; and many times proves to be of 
great conſequence and neceſlity. Muſic I ad- 
riſe not; fince to acquire any conliderable 
perfection in it, takes up too much time; and 
to underſtand little of it, is neither graceful, 
ftifactory, nor durable, To thrum a Guitar 
to 2 or 3 1taliar Ballad tunes, may be agreea- 
ble for once, but often practiſed 1s ridiculous. 
Belides, I do not remember to have ſeen any 
Gentleman , tho very diligent. and curious 
abroad, to qualify himfelt with that _skill, 
but when he came to any maturity, he whol- 
ly rejected it. Deſigning I adviſe, but only 
23 a parergon, not an emploiment. And the 
{mall Mathematics Strangers learn in France 
ſerve to little, beſides getting mony to the 
Teacher. 

" Rules in Travelling. 1. Bevery careful with 
what company you aflociate upon the way in 
penſion, lodgings, &c. But make no ſuch fa- 
miliarity, (except you have of a long time 
tried the perſon, ) as not to leave your ſelf 
liberty to come off when you pleaſe. Net- 

be ready to mak? or accept afſignations of 
meetings, at _— &c, Eſpecially be not {or 
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firſt motioner. Much time is loſt, ill acquain. 
tance got, mony ſpent, and many mishaps come 
by it. Beſides they beget and draw in one ano. 
ther, the moſt idle alwaics contriving to twiſ 
in a next meeting. 

2. Suſpef all extraordinary and groundleſ 
civility of torreigners, as a deſign upon your 
purſe, and what mony 3 ou lend upon the way 
to Strangers, count it given, not lent. Nor 
ever declare what mony or Jewels you have; 
( of which notwithſtanding you ought to have 
a reſerye, not to be touched but upon extraor- 
dinary occaſions) but alwaies make your ſelf 
poorer then you are. 

. Make even with your hoſt for penſion, 
and all other demands, af the end of every 
month, and take his hand to an acquittance; | 
for by that means you hinder all after-reckon- | 
ings; and they are wont, at your leaving them, | - 
ro pick ſome quarrel, or ſeek ſome pretence || | 
upon you to get more of your mony. And || 
upon a journy, when you are not at an Ordi- 
nary, reckon with your Hoſt after ſupper. And 
where you never mean to return, extend your 
liberality at your firſt coming, or occaſional 
as you have need of them, and defer it not all 
till your departure. 

4. Injuries from Strangers, eſpecially in their 
own Country, are eaſily, ſafely, and diſcreetly 
put up ; but never ſafely revenged, where they 
have more friends, and power, then your ſelt. 
Eſpecially beware of intrigues with Women: 
f nite quarrels and Tragedies have begun 
there. 

5. Foy health; without which you can do 
nothing, When you begin (eſpecially a long 


J ourny) for three or tpur of the firſt dates, or 
| | meals 
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meals at leaſt, abate a third of your ordinary eat- 
ing, the like do allo at yourarrival to reit, till 
your body be ſomewhat accuſtomed to the alte- 
ration. 1n travelling, chiefly in hor weather, 
drink as little as you can, eſpecially by the way, 
for that increaſerh your thirft, heateth, and 
diſpoſerh you to a feaver. Mix water with wine, 
but water alone to one ſubject to thirſt, makes 
him more thirſty. 

6. If you find your ſelt indiſpoſed, or fea- 

verish, #/row in agliſter, miſs a meal or two, 
cover your ſclf well in bed, that your body 
may tranipire or ſweat, or elſe let blood. But 
if it ſeems by your wearineſs, unquietneſs, di- 
{turbed ſleep, high pulle, pain, &c. that it 
tends to real ſickneſs, call the thjſician be- 
times. 
. 5. Have with you a little Venice treacle, or 
ſome ſuch Antidote; that if you eat any bad 
meat or drink, go to bed preſently after ſup- 
per, or find any thing heavy on your ſtomack, 
or be tired with a long, wet, or tedious Jour- 
ny, by taking a little of he may reſtore 
your {elf, Lucatellos balſom alſo (if well made) 
ſerves againſt ulcers, wounds, aches, galls, 
druifes by falls, and like accidents. 

8. If your occaſions require you to volage in 
bot weather, be very careful to preſerve your 
bead from the heat of the Sun; be very abſte- 
mious in your diet, and take the beſt care you 
can, your body be open. Accidental heat alſo 
s beſt expelled by tranſpiration. 


9. Drink not before you eat, for that quench- 
eth appetite, nor at any time without eating, 
eſpecially no morning drinks. and beware of 


raw fruit, the moſt pleaſant and newly gathe- 
S2 red 
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red commonly is worſt ; corrected much by 
eating bread with it. 


10, Temperance, chaſtity, and moderate ex- 
erciſe are the great advancers of health and 
long life. De reſto in every Country obſerve 
the rules of health, practiſed by the diſcreeteſ 
Inhabitants, 
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of prudent chuſng a calling, or ſiate 
of Life, 


[JE® N the diſcreet choice of our calling, or 
ſtate of life, depends our whole content 
and telicity. For if we chuſe that which 1s 
agreeable to our inclinations and abilities, both of 
body and mind, we work cheerfully, our life 
is pleaſant, ang weare conſtant to our purpo- 
ſes. Butif, capable of better, we chuſe a wor/e 
end lower, we eſpouſe a continual vexation ; if 
we aime at what is above our capacity, we del- 
pon.i and deſpaire. Players contrive their parts 
totheir perſons; and let us exerciſe our ſelves 
in what we are moſt fit. And if neceſſity force 
us againſt our inclinations, let us uſe diligence 
to comply with it as hanſomely as is poliible : and 
at leaſt avoid vice, rather then purlue things 
which are not given us. 


I vn all our actions, the principal guide 
we have is the End; asin travelling the place 
whither we are to go Girects the way. And 
lince we have, by the law and condition of 
our Creation, one principal ( reaſon) in*us , 
wiich doth, or may and ought uniformely to 
produce all our operations, we may alſo have 
them all directed to the ſame ſcope and in- 
tention, We are indeed compoſed of body. 
and Soul; and the body is guided by ſenſe; 
but the Soul ne better part} doth, or ought 

2 tO. 
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to govern the body, and it ſelf be governed 
by reaſon illuſtrated in Chriſtians by Gods ho. 
ly Spirit. 


3- THEy who aime at nothing but /atisfy- 
ing their ſenſe, are ſuch as either, 1; never 
Hook before them, but live in diem, Without 
care or prudence, paſling their time in mirth 
and jollity, without deugn or conſideration, 
except to contrive that to morrow may be 
as this day; or to eſcape from preſent prel- 
ſure and dithculty which interrupts their de- || 1 
lights. Or 2. do indeed adviſe and propoſe || | 

| 
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an end, but ſuch a one as is either not obtain» 
eble; or if obtained, net ſatisfaFory, univer- 
ſal, or durable. Such are pleaſures, : iches, 
and honors. Any, orall, of which to be made 
the principal and ultimate end of our actions, 
1s great folly and madneſs, For neither will 
they avail us .in ſickneſs and the calamitous 
parts of our life ; whereto alſo they often engage 
us; and, in the proſperous, they are not in 
our power to command them when we pleaſe; 
nor keep them when we have them ; nor do 
they ſatisfy us it we keep them. They grow 
tedious and burdenſom, ſubject us to Cares, 
ſorrows, envy, and dangers : and there is fome- 
what better, which is not liable to thele ex- 
Ceptions, 


4. BEAas Ts do not deliberate, but work 
out of inffin& of Nature ; all of one kind the 
ſame way ; (wherein they may be ſomewhat 
perfected, but not changed ) without any gene- 
ral end or intention of their livi' gor acting; 
tho: they have ſome: little particular ends of 
fomeof their aftions; But detiberation * ; con» 
2 erate 
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fiderate weighing of all reaſons pro && con, ſuch 
anend, and the means to obtain it, ;. e. how 2 
man shall employ thoſe powers and faculties, 
which '5od hath given him, either by nature 
or his own acquilition, to that purpoſe for which 
God hath given them For there is oze cert ain 
end, which all men may, and ought, to propoſe 
2s moſt agreeable and proper for their nature 
and condition. 


5. THy1s intention, which will ſuſtain a 
man in all eſtates and conditions, which will 
have an influence upon his whole life and 
ations, which is a rock, whereon he may 
lafely build in all conditions and accidents, 
is: To do as much good as hecan, both to him- 
ſelf, and others. Which the holy Scripture 
calls g/orifying God (a phraſe demonſtrating 
the reaſon why this is the univerial end of our 
Nature) becauſe that God created us all; and 
gave us our being and all that we have; and 
this not for our own ſakes, for no rational and 
intelligent workman doth ſo, but for his own 
ke: who is glorifed when his works an- 
ſwer his intention. He being alſo the univer- 
ſal good of all creatures, what ever good we 
do, is a correſponding to, and as it were an aſ- 
ſiting, him ; a propagation of his intereſt, and 
conſequently a tulfilling of that end for which 


he made us. 


6. TH1s is performed ſeveral waies, as IT. 
by ſerving him in his own houſe, being members 
of his family, 7. e. Officers in his Church, or 
Ecclefaſtical perſons, whether active or con- 


templative. 2. By [roving him in the Common- 
wealth, in actions of Charity : and that, either 
| as 
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as Magiſtrates, or private perſons. In both 
which good is to be done by example, ad. || | 
vice, counſel, commanding , governing , reward. || | 
| 
| 
| 


ing, punishing, liberality, aſfiſtance of the weak 
and poor againſt opprefiion, &c. In all which 
the Magiſtrate hath greater opportunity and 
obligation to do good, then private perſons, 
Many of theſe good aftions alio cannot be || 
performed without wealth and reputation; || 
and riches, if with due moderation and ju- 
ſtice to this purpoſe deſired and employed, |} 
are very good, For, theſe being the mex- || / 
ſure of all things in the commerce and con- || | 
verſation of mankinde, tis impoſlible tor him }| 
that deals amongſt men, to be withour them; || ' 
and for him who is in an active life, and to 
do good, to be without a conſiderable pro- 
portion of them, And his reputation (| do 
not ſay popularity, but the good opinion of 
wiſe and virtuous perſons) every one is 
bound to preſerve, and to provide things ho- 
weſt inthe ſizht of men alſo. So much pleaſure 
allo is to be allowed, as is neceſſary to keep 
up the body in health and cheerful vigor ; 
which the wiſe Creator alſo hath appointed, 
in that he hath joyned pleaſure to natural 
actions. 


7. I w chuſing acalling therefore (the fitne's 
whereof is only in order to our glorify img God, 
z3.e. Our own Salvation) conſider 

1. The advantages or diladyantages to our 
end, or its contrary. 

2. The temtations we are likely to undergo 
and meet with, 

3. What /ffrexgth,aſliſtance, or hopes we have 
to overcome them. But 
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But becauſe it is not poſſible to judge of theſe 
but by experzence, Which the Deliberant is ſup- 
poſed not to have, but in ſome leſſer meaſure ; 
itis therefore neceſſary for him, to ask advice, 
firſt of God ; then of wiſe, upright, and expe- 
rienced perſons. 

1. Thoſe who have an excellent faculty,or ge- 
nius, to one thing above others, ſeem to be by 
God called to that. 

2. Thoſe, who are by their Parents, or own 
choice,-educated in one thing particularly, and 
find it agreeable to them, may ſafely acquieſce, 
and be perſuaded, that calling is from God z 
a may alſo thoſe, who have as it were an he- 
reditary calling, being born to riches, and ho- 
nors, may ſately acquieſce in it, I ſay, pro- 
vided they can overcome thoſe temtations of 
offending God, which do uſually accompany 
it, As all callings have ſome, and fome very 
many more, and greater, than sfhers. 

3. Thoſe, who upon any rational grounds 
embrace ſuch a calling, wherein they are per- 
ſlwaded they can ſerve God, and live charitably, 
and do good to their neighbors, may ſafely 
conclude that they are called by the ordinary 
providence of God; who is allo the giver of 
reaſon to aſſiſt and govern us inthoſe things , 
which fall under its cogniſance. 

4 Some, alſo, God A calleth ex- 
traordinarily by his Prophets, Miniſters, or in- 
ternal inſpirations , exciting to ſomewhat 
extraordinary, either in ſpiritual, or ſecular 
emploiments, Concerning Whom we can give 
no rules. 

5. Many men are ot capable to chuſe for them- 
felves,being of weak judgments,unexperienced, 
diaſſed with ſome vice or irregularity : theſe are 

to 
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to ſubmit to the counſel of their friends; and 
the moſt difintereſſed,and neareſt a kin, are the 
likelieft to give beſt connſel. | 

6. It is in vain for him to ask advice that 
is ot indifferent to all, or molt of them; at 
leaſt ſo much as to be without prejudice, or 


to refuſe any propoſed, and not to love or 
hate any ſo much, but to be ready to change 
his patſhons upon the information of better 
judgments. Umnindifferent are thoſe who arc 
preingaged. As for married perſons, it is in 
vain to conſult about fingle life : for then, they 
can only deliberate how to glorify God in 4 
married eſtate. And if an eſtate be 7// choſen, 
but_ irremediably, accuſe not Cod Almighty 
for the ill choice, but ſeek to amend it by more 
virtuous and pious living. 


8. Go1NG to chuſe, therefore, place you 
ſelf as much as is poſſible in equilibrio ; and refolve 
to take the beſt as near as your on diſcre- 
tion (the aſſiſtance of Gods ſpirit implored) 
and the advice of friends, $shall ſuggeſt unto 
you. Thebeft, I ſay, not {mply, but the beſt for 
you ; conſiderin - your parts, inclinations, bodily 
health, and ſtrength, exterior advantages, and 
the like, 

And 1. conſider that, tho no man is ob- 
5 under guilt of ſin to undertake the 
folutely beſt calling or eſtate; and that God 
Almighty hath not ſo made man for eter- 
nals, that he hath no care for temporals; 
yet in Prudence, and if he have a delign of 
attaining Chriſtian perfection , he ought to 
make a choice of that which he conceives the 
better. 

2. That as every man-isto givean accountof 
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the calling wherein he is, and not of another : ſo 
2man is rewarded that lives and doth better ina 
fs perfeF ſtate, then he that doth /eſs wellina 
more perfect, yet a more perfect ſtate is to be 
preferr*d, which affords more advantages of 
doing well, or better. 

2. That tho there is no lawful eſtate, wherein 
beroical virtues may not be exerciſed ; yet theſe 
are mach more ealily and frequently prattiſed 
inſome then others. 

4. That ſince contrariesare ſo mingled in all 
our affairs ; that zothing is fo good, that it hath 
wt ſome incoveniences joined With it ; nor any 
lo probable as that ſomewhat may not be ſaid 
to the contrary ; you are not to deter your re- - 
ſolution, tzll all difficulties be cleared, and you 
de able to anſwer all things to the contrary : 
butit ſuficeth to embrace that which is moſt 
probable. 

5. That, if your eleFjon be thus made, 7. e. 
with indifferency, unpaſſionatenels, and lince- 
tity, ſeek not to change, but ſettle your ſelf 
quietly init : and make account that whatever 
you chuſe, you wi// ſome time or other repent 
ef it, 5. e. when you find the unexpected in- 
conveniences nd hardships of your own, and 
the ſeeming eaſe and conveniences of another. 
The ſincerity of your choice needs not be 
doubted of, sf you chuſe purely for the love of 
God ; if you would have adviſed your fricnd to 
the ſame courſe of life; and if you would be 
content, when God shall call you, to be found 
ſo doing. ; 


9. Ax old man in YVitis P P. being de- 
manded of one, what he Should do, anſwer- 
ed; our Works are not all of the ſame _ 
Abra- 
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Abraham was hoſpitable, God was with him. 
David was humble, God was with him, &c. 
Therefore, what you find your Soul incli. 
ned unto, ſo as it be _— to Godlineſ;, 
that do. It is true that one calling hath more 
opportunities of glorifying God, and of glo. 
rifying him more, z.e. with nobler and ſubli- 
mer actions All men are not alike capable of 
thoſe heights; and by him, who after due con- 
ſideration , probably conjectures that he $hall 
do very well in an a&ive, and but meanly ina 
contemplative, lite, here the active doubtleſs is 
to be preferred. 
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10. Ie you have made choice of an eſtate 


leſs advantageous, which you may change, be | 1 
ſure to adviſe well before you doſo; for many 
times wearineſs and inconitancy adviſe a|quit- | © 
ting of that, wherein it is really better for you || 
to continue. 
p 
F 11. T 14 © there be no ſtate, but may be 
more or leſs dangerous, or convenient for one 
then another; as where God gives greater | B 
ſtrength and plentifuller grace there is leſs 
_ danger from temtations ; yet thoſe ſtates ſeem | d 


to be in themſclves beſt, which ere not ſub- 
ject to ſo many temtations; which have the I Cl 
fewer avocaments from Religion ; which 

have more incentives to , and occaſion for, I 
piety ; more good Examples, more leiſure for 
devotion, more ſeverity towards our {clves, 
more, and more heroical, a&ts of virtues, which. 
approch neareſt to the life of our Lord, and 
_ Shew moft gratitude towards Almighty | # 

0 
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12. T x o God ſupplieth grace ſuffc7ert to c- 


yery one for his eſtate, and he that fails of his 

duty doth it by his own default; yet he, who 

caſts himſelf into temtations, cannot promiſe 

himſelf to be aſhiſted by God. S. Pant! ad- 
| I viſeth younger Women z. e. ſuch as will pur 
e | themſelves in frequent dangers or temtations 
| I of not living continently, rather to marry. 
| | Temtations are from company, health, bodily 
ſtrength, wealth , bad inclinations, as to am- 
dition, covetoufneſs, opiniatrety, deſire of 1i- 
berty ; opportunity of time, place, &c. 


| 13. FR oM the conſideration of which, and 
| fach like, theſe rules may be taken notice of, 
| A good natur*d facil man is not fit for ſuch an 
, | emploiment, wherein he muſt neceſſarily con- 
\ {| verle frequently with evil perions. 

A melancholic perſon is not fit to undertake a 

profellion of much ſtudy or ſolitarinels. 

| A timorous ſpirit is not fit for Magiſtracy, 
| Acovetous perſon is not to be a Merchant, or 
- | Banquier. 
| A man of bodily ſtrength and choler will not 
| dea good Officer in War, 
| The /teepy and drow/y arebeſt employed in a 
| calling, wherein is much bodily activenels. 
A rash man not to be entruſted with a great 
I affair, eſpecially in War. 


14; LteT no man eaſily perſwade himſelf; 
. I that, what ever his calling be, his thoughts will 
be different from tho reſt of mankind, that is in 
that calling; for all men are alike; have the 
lame principles of thinking, and the ſame way 
of deducing from, and acting by, them. Parti- 
cularly let no man think, that Magiſtracy will 

* x change 
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change him, to the better eſpecially : look at his 
actions and converſation 1n his private /ife; ſuch 
will he be alſo in his Authority. And therefore 
let him not upon ſuch confidences haſtily take 
upon him acalling in which he ſees in general 
great inconveniencies or dangers, to the pre« 
terving of his yirtue, or innocence. 


I5. I F you beconſulted concerning a perſon, 
either very inconſtant, paſſionate, or vitious, 
give not your advice; 1t is in vain: for ſuch 
will do only what $hall pleaſe themſeves. 

Never adviſe any one to a calling, Which is 
much againſt his will, or inclination. 
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EDUCATION. 
PARTIL. 


CHAP. LI. 
Of Grility. 


N this ſecond Part, are thrown together 

a miſcellany of obſervations concerning 

ſeveral, the moſt uſual, occurrences in 

Aive life, Such as enter not into any 

Art or Science, but are the reſult of ex- 

perience in the converſation and affairs 
of this World, I begin with Civi/ity, as being 
the firſt ro be learned and practiſed ; and tho 
many rules of it ſeem plain and obvious (ſuch 
ware fit to: be infinuated into the Practiſe of 
Children) yet are they not to be neglected, 
butto be neal*d into youth, that they may not 
through defect of them miſcarry in their age, 
as many great perſons have done; who truſting 
to their 7uſtice and ſevere virtue, have bin ru- 
in'd for neglect of compliance and civility. For 
tho Serpents are greater poyſons and preſenter 
death, yet mpre men are deſtroied by their ir- 
regularity ifeating and drinking. And ſmall 
wounds, if many, are mortal. To be cour ag t- 


ous, bouwftiful, and juſt are indeed much great- 
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er and nobler then to be of an agreeable con. 
verſation:; yet is this as uſeful, for it is in 
continual practiſe, the other rarely and upon 
occaſion. Beſides other vertucs have need of 
ſomewhat to maintain and exerciſe them, Fy. 
tice will have power ; [iberality, wealth, &c, 
but this is ſet up With no other {tock then a few 
pleaſant looks, good words, and not-evil ations, 
All men are in ſome ſort di/parata; and even 
theſe who are under the relations of ſ{uperio- 
rity and 1nferiority, yet, thoſe obligations be- 
ing fatishd, as to all other matters, account 
themiclves as equals. And tho laws punish not 
the reſty and troward, yet are they chaſtiſed 
by the loſs of that go0d-will and friendline! 
Which gooi-behaviour gains; moſt men ha- 
ving greater averſeneſs to the compliant then 
the vitiouss Wherefore it is necellary for e- 
very one, that would bring his purpoſes to ef- 
fed, ( which cannot be done without making 
uſe of other mens abilities; and the greater 
the deſign, the more Inſtruments are needful; 
and thoſe Inſtruments alſo not inanimate or 
necethitable, but ſpontaneous and free) to ma- 
fter the wills and powers of thoſe he makes 
uſeof; to make them, I fay, to work cheer- 
ny and readily for him ; which is by Czvility 
30 /et or i*ſimuate himſelf into their good li- 
king, and voluntary aſſiſtance, For he who 
Cares not to live void of offence towards 0- 
thers, renders himſelf offenfive and odious 
unto others; conſequently they comply not 
with him; they act for him, if atall, by force 
either of reward or punishment, and there- 
fore no more, nor otherwiſe, then they are 
conſtrained. Thus, for want of civil addreſs, 
many mer of parts and virtue become «/ſ* 
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in their generation ; but others by their ſurly 
and uncompliant humor, grow diſtaſtful in 
converſation, fall into contemt, whence fol- 
low aftronts and quarrels. Some allo are forc'd 
upon low and mean company, and thereby bring 
2 dichonor, not upon their perſons only, bur 
their Family and Parents (who are look'd up- 
| | on, as not willing orable to give them decent 
| | Education) and their Conntryallo, it they hap- 

pen amongſt ſtrangers, who are ready to cen=- 
- | fure hardly of that Nation, whoſe (Gentry are 
, | folittle civiliz?d. 


. Py, = wm 2 


| 2: AGAIN, where there is much company , 
as in Cities, &c. there is alſo great variety 
of humors and diſpoſitions ; and a greater 
care of wary converſation; as alio where are 
perſons of greater and more piercing ſpirits, 
or Curiouſer obſervers, as in Coxrt!, Or a» 
mongit Forre:zgners, who take particular no- 
tice of many things which continual practiſe 
makes us paſs over He who thinks to live 
contentedly or peaceably in theſe places with- 
out mortitying his own humor, and depo- 
ling his natural inclinations, is of a shallow 
capacity, Or an evil nature, z.e. He is either 
ot a ſavage, fierce, inſolent diſpoltition ; or 
of a ſtup1d ſlothfulneſs. Both of them fitter» 
company for Beaſts then Men, and for Deſerts 
then Cities. 


3- WHEREFORE, as Juſtice bridleth our 
covetoutnels, and conſtarcy our natural timo= 
rouſneſs, ſo doth civility our haughtineſs and 
preſlumtion : and as a good Chriſtian, for the glo- 
ry of God, mortifies all his own patlions and 
Aumors, and puts oz thoſe, Which are for his 
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urpoſe, and according to his intention (Such 

mean, as Religionand reaſon ſuggeſt ;) Ang 
as a good Courtier, for his intereſt complies with 
every one; alwaies gay, cheerful and com- 
plaiſant, without any humor of his own, only 
borrowing that of the company. So in like 
manner, every civi/ perſon doth the ſame, ſo far 
at leaſt as to avoid all offending thoſe with 
whom he converſcth. 


4. FoR Civility conſiſts in theſe thing, 
I. In ot expreſſing by actions , or ſpeeches 
any injury , diſeſteem , offence or undervaluin 
of any other 2. In being ready to do all gud 
offices and ordinary kindneſs for another. And 
3ly In receiving ns injuries or offences from 
others, z.e. in mot reſenting every word 0! 
action , which may ( perhaps rationally ) be 
interpreted to be 4d; © nw or undervaluing, 
Indeed our reputation, which is onely | ws 
tended in this caſe, ( were it really in dan 
ger) yet is not of ſuch conſequence man) 
times, as peace and quietneſs ; but we are 
ordinarily unjuſt and partial Judges of our 
own concerns , never looking upon our 
ſelves but with love and value. But howe- 
ver our patience is certainly a rewardable 
. Virtue ( but whether the correction of a mil 
doer will reuſcire well, is a difficult que- 
ſtion) and is that ſo much recommended by 
our Lord, of torgiving treſpaſſers again 
us. 


5. Civility 3s n0t, therefore, punul:- 
3y of behaviour : I mean that which conſiſtsin 
certain modish and particular ceremonies 


Jashions, in clothes, geſture, mine ſpoons 


— 
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or the like; 7s not, uſing ſuch diſcourſes 5 
words, phraſes, ſtudies, opinions, games, 
&c. as are in fashion, in the Court; with 
Gallants, Ladies, &c. This isa conſtrain'd 
formality , not civility; a complying with 
the times, not with per/ons; and varieth with 
the age or ſeaſon , frequently according to 
the fancy of mechanic perſons, in their ſe- 
veral profeſſions: whereas the rules of Civi- 
lity, founded upon Prudence and Charity , 
are to perpetuity wnchangeable. I ſpeak not 
here of ſuch ceremonies as are by duty re-: 
quired towards our ſuperiors, either in ge- 
ture, ſpeech, or other addreſs. Thoſe are 
not in our diſpoſing to omit or alter; + 
ffom , our Great Maſter, hath impoſed them ; 
and that rationally, for the caſe of the 
Magiſtrate, and to make his commands cur- 
rent; and we ought to obey without diſpute 
or ipheading. Nor of ſuch as are uſed ge- 
nerally in converſation; whereof alſo I ad- 
viſe every one to be rather liberal and give 
ſome of his own, then retrench any of what 
is due, But of ſuch as are by particular per- 
ſons (who either would ſeem' modish and 
perfectly civil, or would hide their pover- 
ty of underſtanding and diſcretion under 
the vail and varnish of mode) ſtudied and 
affected. Whereby themſelves think to in- 
finuate into the favor of thoſe with whom 
they converſe; but thoſe imagine themſelves 
eſteemed as weak and eaſy, that are to be 
moved with ſuch trifles; and (as ſome wo- 
men) are thought to be taken ;with rubans 
and fancies more then real decency. 


6. CoMPLiMENTS alſo are another 
thing, 
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thing, ſerve to a contrary end, and proceed 
from a different cauſe. Civi/zty from ſincerity 


and virtue ; theſe from duplicity and deceit.” 


That makes friends, theſe xnmake and hinder 
them ; that di/finguisheth one man from ang. 
ther, theſe #zvol/ve all in an equal adulation, 
They conſiſt in praiſirg. immoderately, and 
pretending greater love and friendship then 
Either is deſerved by , or intended to, him, 
to whom they are offered He that uſeth 
them, beleiveta not himſelf, nor would have 
his Auditor beleive his expreſſions ; but [ 
know not what greatneſs of affection : he is 
alwaies ofering and promiſing, never per 
forming ; _— pardon where there is no of- 
fence or neceſiity, but when 1t is command- 
ed by God and reaſon, he will dyc rather 
then demand it. Theſe are imaginary iet- 
vices; zotzonal, impertinent humiliations; 4 
" ſolemn non ſenſe; an abuſing of language, and 
putting together _ good words to lignil) 
nothing. The uſe of this traiterous diſcourſe 
(if any be) is to hide a mans-ſelf (as Juglers 
and Mountebanks) in a cloud of good words, 
that the Auditor may not diſcover more of 
him then himſelf pleaſeth. Or as Trades- 
men keep you ſtill in Talk, leſt you should 
too narrowly examine the wares they would 
put upon you. Officious lies they are, licen- 
ſed by cuſtom ; and, like the unproportiona- 
ble garments, are taults of the age. Neithe! 
1s fattery ; encouragement to, Or accompa- 
nying, in vice, Or error; conſentin. to any 
thing prejudicial to a third perſon; a permit- 
ting to oftend, or _ ſinning, or the like; 
any part of Civility, For this conſiſts - 
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but with /evere Fuſtice, real Charity and ſolid 
Diſcretion. 


7. AND theretore 2f, as all other virtues, 
requires an early initiation, and continual pra- 
&iſe to arrive at a perfect habit of it. It 

| || concerns alſo Parents and Educators to ſee 
| | that the educated converſe as much as may 
| | be, with his equa/s or ſuperiors; not with 
| ſervants or mean perſons, leſt he put on their 
manners, and playing Rex amongit them , 
| | he be apt to undervalue all others, and fo 
| become 1nſolent. It behoves them allo to 
" | give him xo evil example by themſelves, or 
others ; but propoſe ſuch Precedents, as they 
defire the young Man $houl.: copy. In Fraxce, 
Fathers are wont to carry their Children, 
when youths, with them to_ viſit perſons of 
Quality 3 to shew them how ſuch demean 
| themſelves, and to procure them a conveni- 
|| et boldneſs. Mothers alſo in Italy teach 
their little Children pieces of Dialogues or 
I Plaies by heart; which they render and re- 
| | cite in their preſence, and are taught by them 
praceful addreſs, in ſaluting, ſpeaking, &c. they 
aſo ſend their Children frequently in errands, 
and viſits to their kindred or neighbors teach- 
Ing them what toſay, what titles to 2ive, what 
anſwer to make to the demands moſt likely 
"4 asked, ſomewhat alſo to furnish diſcourſe, 
Cc. 


8. THE youn; Man himſelf alſo, ought, 2s 
he grows in age, to o4/erve the actions ot 0- 
thers, eſpecial y of his equ.ls, and of ſuch as 
are moſt reputcd for civility ; and to vote what 
comes or misbecomes them. Alſo, what is 


practi- 
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practiſed by moff, by perſons of higher quality 
or of maturity and judgment. He muſt alfo 
watch over himſelf (everely, and once a day 
at leaſt, call himſelf to account of his ſpeeches 
and actions. And alſo procure ſome friend ty 
obſerve, adviſe, and admonish, him of whar 
is well, what 111, what might be better, done, 
or omitted. Lattly e4/erve ſuch rules as theſe 
that follow; ſome of which are framed for 
youth, others for ſuch as are growing up, or ar- 
rived to ſome diſcretion, 


1. Do nothing which may juſtly /candalie 
virtuous perſons; Chiefly by any neg/ed of Re. 
ligion , as by undecent behavior in Gods 
houſe, as ſeeking your caſe, abandoning your 
ſelf to lazineſs and lolling, gazing about you, 
frequent changing poſtures, covering your 
face or head. Regulate therefore your ſelf 
by the example of the beſt and moſt devout 
in the place you live. U/? zot commonly 
or unneceſſarily the name of God , or of the 
Devil; not paſlages of - holy Scripture ; not 
mocking or profaning holy perſons, thing 
or ations ; not only becauſe theſe things 
are /inful, but undeceut allo; and practiſed 
_y by perſons of ill behavior, or mean con- 

ition, 


2. Do nothing that may offend anothers ſenſe 
or imagination, To ſtrike or pinch a mat, 
is a clowns falutation, No carion, or &- 
crement, is to be shewed to your compianl- 
on, for you know not how ſqueamish he 15 
Approach not your mouth ſo near in diſcour!- 
ing, as to offend or bedew any one with your 


becath, for all mens breaths are offenſive. * 
wo 
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af naſty in your clothes, or about your bo- 
dy, 12 much ſweating ( except in time of 
War or action) belching, biting, or cutting 
your nails, rubbing your teeth, picking your 
noſe, or ears, handling any parts of your bo- 
dy which are not uſually uncovered, nor 
thoſe more then needs. Sing not to your ſelf, 
nor drum with your fect or fingers in com- 
pany, as melancholic men do. Grind not, 
nor gnash your teeth, nor ſcrape &r make 
any ſound to offend or interrupt others , 
notſo much as lowd ſpeaking, except where 
neceſſity. Spit , ſneez, cough, &c. from 
- company, and not loud, for decencies 
e. | 


3. LET your look be pleaſant, compoſed, 
modeſt, confident. Frowning is apprehended 
to be a gn of a cruel diſpoſition, as is noted 
of Caracal/z, When you diſcourſe with any 
perſon, gaze mot upon him , as if you were 
taking his picture. Nor fix your eyes Con- 
ſtantly on any one object; for that betokens 
impudency, or at beſt, amazedneſs, or con- 
templation, as /faring doth folly. Wandring 
and inconſtant looks expreſs madneſs, or un- 
ſetled thoughts ; winkirg ( if not a natural in- 
irmity ) is the action of light-headed perſons, 
a winking with one eye ( like Shooters, 1s 
conſtrued maliciouſneſs and evil nature. A 
Sharp and fierce look, is as one that is angry 
> your lip is uſed in threatening ; to 

ſt out the tongue, is ſcurrilous. To ſink 

the head into the shoulders is lazineſs; the 
head erect and backward, is interpreted pride 
and arrogance, as letting it fall on either fide, 
bypocriſy. To go with folded arms, is floth 
or 
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or melancholy ; and in this, it is a natural ſug. 
geſtion to keep the breaſt warm, and defend 
it from hypochondriac pain; to ſet them a 
kembow is arrogance, and to hang them down, 
folly and lazineſs: to keep your hands in your 
pockets, or covered with your cloak, is a nep. 
lect of the company. 

A flow pace is proper to delicate and effemi. 
nate perſons, anihaſty one to mad jmen ; ſtrut- 
ting is aFeCation, wadling is for the 1lothful 
and lazy, and in meaſure to dancers. 

Speak not through the noſe, nor with any af- 
tected or unhanſom geſture, wrying the mouth, 
{welling the cheeks, liſping, &c. If you have 
not a pleaſing pronunciation , recompenſe 
it with good matter; and .when ſpeaking, 
cough not, nor uſe any interruption, for {6 
do /yers when they invent what to ſay. A little 
laughter is permitted, moderate ſmiling com- 
mended. 
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4. THERE is acertain mine and motion of 
the body, and its parts, both in acting and ſpeak- 
ing, which is very graceful and pleaſing. Greg. 
Nazianz. foretold what a one Fulian (after- 
wards called the Apoſtate) would prove, when 
he ſaw his haſty, diſcompoſed , and unſetled 
geſtures. $. Ambroſe diſcarded a Clerk, becauſe 
of an undecent motion of his head, which he 
ſaid wentlikea flail. Onthe contrary Cx. Pom- 
perus, ſaith Tully, ad omnia ſumma natus habebat 
2 voce ſplendorem, & in motu ſummam dignita- 
tem. Anditisnoted of Scipio, nm veris virts- 
tibus tantum mirabilis, fed arte quadam (Civill- 
ty) etiam ab juventa in oftentationem earum com- 
Poſitus. Liv. Thisconliſts; 1. in the proportion 
aud harmony betwixt. every mans perſon and 

| : condill- 
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condition; as for a young man to be ative 
and ſprightly, not mimical and reſtleſs : a 

ve man flow and deliberate, not dull and 
Conch. 2. In confidence, oppoſed to {leepish 
bashfulneſs ; when one knows not how to look, 
ſpeak, or move, for fear of doing amiſs; but - 
alwaies blusheth, and is not able to ſupport 
an harsh word, a chiding, an angry look, 
without being altered. 3. In avoiding all affe- 
#ation and {ingularity ; for whatever is accord- 
ing to Nature is belt, and what contrary to 
it, alwaies diſtaſtful, and betraies vanity and 
indiſcretion, that knows not to imitate the 
beſt. Nothing is graceful but what is our own. 
And therefore every one ftrives to work ea- 
fily and freely, and with a ſeeming negli- 
gence ; for ſuch actions are conſtrued to 
| rs either from Nature, or an habit, 

ut conſtrainedneſs undervalueth an action ; 
doth alſo ſeeming to do all with deſign 
_ - Yet, affected negligence is worſt 
OT Alt, 


5. I vn eating, at meals, the company is f- 
fended, if you eat with hands dirty, or unwash- 
ed after you have made water, or done any 
offenſive action. If you hover over the plate 
or table, as an Hawk over her prey; it you 
handle others meat, be delicate, or take the 
beſt, or moſt, or formoſt, to your ſelf. As 
the Indian, that ſeeing at the other end adish 
that pleaſed him, leaped upon the table to 
fetch it. If you teed with both hands for fear 
of loſing time, or keep your knife alwaies 'in 
pour hand, or With the point upward: if you 
ip your fingers, cr any thing you havetaſted, 
in the ſawce, Or _— a nolle in cating ; cut 
> F or 
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or put into your mouth great mortfels, or lick 
your fingers, or not wipe your mouth or ſpoon 
after cating. 

It is againſt health to ſwallow your meat un- 
chewed, or greedily, or much, or much vari- 
ey, ar delicacies : and againit civility to eat 
after others, to throw your bones or offal 
" upon the floor, to gnaw your bones, to han- 
ale dogs, &c. at the table, to obſerve what 
and how others eat, to diſpraiſe or praife 
- jſamoderately the meat, or i{mell to it; for 
if you ſuſpect it, let it alone, leſt you offend 
others. 

_ #0t to others what your ſelf have taft- 
ed. Drink not, nor talk with your mouth full, 
or ui:wiped, orglafs full; nor put the cup too 
far into your mouth as Children do ; nor drink 

reedily, or ſo long that you are forced ( as 
Horſes to breath 1n your draught ; nor blow 
into any anes cup, orupon his victuals, toſts, 
&c. 

Talk not at table any ungrateful or impertinent 
diſcour/e,nor be angry with your ſervants, nor do 
any thing which may interrupt the cheerfulneſs 
of the company. lr is quettioned whether it 
be: Civil to talk much at meals, becauſe that 
kindereth the intention of the table, and it is 
not eaſy to avoid all offenhivenets, eſpecially in 
aiſcourſe about Divinity ; the frequenteſt table 
talk in England, 

In England, Strangers tax us for drinking be- 
fore we eat, againit health; drinking many in 
the fare cup; and many times the ſnuffs left 
by the former; for eating much, much flesh, 
ſitting lon; at meals; nor uſing forks but fingers, 
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6. In Viſetings is much more ceremony and 
civility obſerved in ſome places then others. 
The 1talians, and of them the Romans, and 
. | Neopolitans, are moiſt punctual, The greateſt 
cauſe hereot is the avoiding of miſinterpreta- 
e || fions, and quarrelling. This hath begotten 
1 | a1 Art of ceremoniouſneſ5, ſo full of ſubtili- 
- | ties and punctilios, that it is an emploiment 
t || to learn them, And therefore, tho in this 
« | Country of great freedom and little jealouſy , 
rx | where perſons of quality are neither fo apt 
{ | to give, or take offence, they are wnneceſſa- 

ry, or alſo wnfitting ; yet it may be fitting to 
. | know how to ertertam a Stranger; or how 
, | ve are entertained by him, or by any other 
> | that expecteth or practilſeth this accuratneſs 
; | of ceremony. I have theretore ſet down the 
; | chief of their rules, for the moſt part out 
; fof.the Book called 1/ Maeſtro di Camera , 
which is on purpoſe to inſtruct in thoſe obſer- 
Yances. 

Women are not uſually viſited in the morning ; 
nor Ambaſſador:, or perſons of buſineſs, on the 
hour or day of their diſpatch or emploiment. 
| Nor perſons in the beginning of deep mourn- 
> {oagp if vilited,it is not expected they should 
ule the accuſtomed ceremonies. Nor f1ck per- 
ſons till they can ſet up in their beds, and put on 
their upper garments. Women alſo have al- 
waies the wpper hand, even in their own houſes; 
and are entreated not to ſtir out of the Chamber 
of entertainment. 

It is better to give too much honoy to any 
perſon ther too /ittle ;, therefore better to car- 
ry himſelf as inferior to his equals, and e- 
nu to ſuch as are not much interiors. In- 
eriors alſo, if of parts, are tobe better treat< 

V 2 ed; 
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ed; for parts are equal to honors or wealth, 
The more familiarly, the more honorably 
are inferiors, or equals treated, ( but ſuperi. 
ors te leis: ) as to your table, to your bed- 
chamber, orcloſer, to your ſelf in bed, drefling, 
or retired, 

Neereſt the wall in England and France (1 ſup- i 
poſe becauſe the cleaneſt) is the honorabler th 
place; in 1raly the right hand, if two ; the mid-} . 
dle place, if three, walk together ; becauſe | ” 
ealilieſt heard of both. 0 

To make ſigns to one to be covered, is ſupe- ; 
riority ; ſo is to turn tbe back firſt at parting, c 
to accompany the departed but a little way; || © 
whereas your equal you wait upon to the ut- 
moſt door or gate, the ſuperior to his Coach 
or Horſe. \ 

The Viſiter ends the wiſit, but not in the midſt 
of a diſcourſe; nor is heto ſtay ſo long as the 
viſited ſeems glad to receive him ; bur 1f heſee 
his company much defired, he may come the 
oftner, 

Viſits of congratulation and condolence the 
{ooner the better. 

T he uppermoſt part of a table ought not toturn 
its back upon the greateſt part of the room, 
nor to the door where the meat comesin; it 
Should alio havethe window before, or art lealt 
on one fide of, it. 

In makivg viſits few things are obſerved; 
but in recezving viſits many ; as, entertaining 
ſuperior or equal, he ought to be ſo clothed 5 
tO goabroad; and drawing near to haſten his 
pace as if he would have- gone further to It- 
ceivehim; to meet a ſuperior alſo at the bot- 
tom of the ſtairs, to accompany him to his 
Coach. Ir being awgeneral rule to accompany 
the 
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the departer one degree further then where you 
receive him. 

Equals (tho beſt entertained as you delire to 
be by chem) are commonly received at the trop 
ofche ſtairs ; and the Gentlemen meet them at 
the bottom. It is alwaies obſerved that the vi- 
liteds Gentlemen attend one degree at leſt fur- 
ther then the Patron. 

Inferiors are received according to their quali- 
ties, fome in the Anti-camera,ſome three, ſome 
wo, or one Chamber off, or at the Chamber- 
door, or half the Chamber, of entertainment. 
Oaly it is better to uſe too much,then too little, 
courteſy. 

With Strangers, extraordinary civility and 
freedom may be uſed ; becauſe they come but 
ſeldom, ſtay not long, and have no emula- 
tion with perſons of your own C.untry. An: 
eminent perſon not knowing how'to entertain a 
Stranger, -feigned indiſpoſition, - and received 
him 1n bed, 

If zwoſend meſſages to have audience of Com- 
pliment at the ſame time , tothe later the Patron. . 
commonly an{wers,that A B. is Lordof himſelt 
and time, - but that at the ſame time he expects 
luch a one. : | 

If anyone come to viſit, whilſt his ſuperior 
s.entertaining, ordinarily he is conducted to 
another room, where he 1s entertained by the 
Gentlemen ; or if of lower rank, he ſtaics in the 
Anti-camera. 
If an equal come to viſit, whilſt an equal 
s.in the room, the Patron asks leave of the 
_—_— and leaving a Gentleman or two to 

ep him company, goes to. receive the new 
comer, 
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To Perſgns of Quality, Audience is given 
With the Portiere (or hanging that covereth the 
door on the outſide) down ; public Audience 
with it open; yet if then a Ferſon of quality 
come, it is alſo let down. Likewite at their 
entrahce and departure the whole door mult be 
opened (all their doors being made double;) 
it being an action of great ſuperiority to giye 
but half a.door. 

Segts alfo ought to be ſet ready before the 
viſitants enter ; and chairs With arms are more 
honourable then thoſe with backs only : and 
theſe then ſtools. The viſitants or principal 
ſcat is to be ſetin ſuch manner as it may look 
full upon the door of entrance, and the pa 
elt part of the room; the. Patrons with the 
back towards the door, If many viſuants e 
qual, their ſeats are to be ſet one beſides ano- 
ther, orordered along the wall which hath the 
forelaid conditions. If two, their ſeats areto 
be ſet (o. as to have the door on their shoulders, 
and that on the right hand of the door is the bet- 
ter place. 

he M. de C. may deliver a meſſage of 
compliment of a meaner perſon then the Vi- 
ſitant : but he muſt be more careful if a me 
ſage of buſineſs, except from an equal, 0r 
that it require haſt. But all meſſages from 
the Prince or Superior are inſtantly admit- 
ted, and no meflage muſt be whiſpered tothe 
Patron in company with equals, but ſpoken 
aloud, / 

If there be many- viſitants,and one depart be- 
force the reſt, the Patron leaveth the reſt andac 
companieth the departer: And if whilſt hes 
conducting an equal, another equal enters3 he 
entertains the new Comer a while with the de- 

parterz 
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er; then recommending him to ſome of 
Gentlemen to condu& him to the place of 
entertainment he accompanieth the departer, 
and then hafts to the other. 

When wiſitants are ready to depart, the Pa- 
tron maketh a noiſe with his foot or chair, 
That the Attendant may underſtand to litt up 
the Portiere ; but he ought not to command 
him, or to do any thing which may shew ſupe- 
riority in his own houſe, But if there be need of 
any thing, to ask leave of the viſitant to call 
for it. But viſited by inferiors, he may call or 
do what he pleaſeth. 

- If the viſitants ſtay till it be dark, 'the Ag. di C. 
cauſeth to be lighted and ſet up in the Footmens 
ſtation, a torch of white wax; and in the other 
Chambers,cach two candles of white wax ; and 
in the entertaining room two or more, as hall 
beneceſlary, whichare to be brought in by the 
Gentlemen ; alſo two or more in the Anti came- 
ra muſt ſtand ready to be lighted, to be born by 
the Gentlemen before the viſitant when he de- 
parteth ; who yet are not to turn their backs 
abſolutely upon him. At the Hall door muſt 
be ready torches to be carried in like manner 
before him by the Footmen,or Pages if there be 
any ; four at leaſt for an equal,fix tor a ſuperior, 

ER 
A Man meeting his equal, or not much infe- 
rior, makes his Coach ftop ; the worthieft 
ſtops laſt, and departs firſt. * A man in Coach 
meeting his equal on foot, lights out of his 
Coach, and when they part he walks on foot 
2while after; and then remounts. For an in- 
ferior, he alights not, except he have buſineſs 
with him. 


A 
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A Governor of @ Place, through which his 
equal is to paſs, ſends to invite him before 
he enter his Juriſdiction ; and if his invita- 
tion is accepted, he ſends to meet him g, 
or 10. miles, ſome of his Gentlemen in 
Coach; and ſo others as he draweth neaer; 
when near, the Covernor goes to receive 
him in perſon : or-if he pleaſe to honor him, 
under pretence of taking the Air, he may go a« 
broad that way he comes, and ſo receive him as 
he pleaſeth. 


7. Do nothing in a company where you 


deſign to shew civility , that reſembles /upe- ' 


riority, nor uſurp upon their rights; nor any 
thing whereby any of -them may think you 
do not love, prize, or reſpe&t' them. As 
do not your own. buſineſs, command or chide 
your ſervants; aſſume not all the talk to, or 
of, yourſelf, family, wife, &c. nor tel] your 
dreams, when perhaps your beſt waking actions 
are not. worth the reciting; cenfure not, nor 
contradict the reſt; but cede to the, major 
art. 
4 Defire not the higheſt place, nor be trouble- 
ſome with impertinent debaſing your ſelt by 
retuſling to go firſt, &c. throwing the arms 
like a fencer, an1 ſpending time in being 
intreated to do what you delire, or what is fit- 


e1ng” 

mu are dainty and nice, that take exceptt- 
ons if not ſaluted, &c. in due order, mode, &c, 
hence they become jealous, think themſelves 
affronted, &c. thoſe mens converſation 1s 4 
{lavery; to bu with them is to be in /ittle-eaſe, 
and a man had as good handle Venice Glaſſes. 
Let them, I beſeech you, enjoy a by 
- thethy 
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themſelves, their converſation is a rope of ſand» 
and no cement of love and kindneſs canty you 
tothem. 


8. THE beginning and end of Coxver/ation 
 ÞF. with every one, is $-/utation:; nor mult you 
break company, tho with intention to return 
ſpeedily, except you firſt ask their leave. The 
- _— {alutes firſt out of duty ; and ſo doth the 
viſiter, 

Modeſty is more graceful then boldneſs, 49/d- 
xeſ3 then bashfulneſs, 4ashfulneſs then impu- 
dence. Country people know not how to look, 
but think they do beſt when molt extravagant, 

Endeavour not to partake of other mens ſecrets, 
i, e, either Letters, Books, Papers, Diſcourſes, 
&c, If any thing be given to another to read, 
take it not out of his hand, nor be haſty to 
ſee any curioſity the fir; nor be curious to 
i on what any one is doing or ſtudying,or with 
whom. 

W:iſper not with any in company, for the reſt 
ſuppoſe you ralk of them ; but if you have any 
private buſineſs, take him aſide after you have 
asked leave, and when none is diſcourfing : and 
when you diſcourſe privately,eye no man of the 
Company, 

Wren you walk to and aga'n, turn your face 
towards your ſuperior; and if you meet a ſu- 
perior in a narrow way, ſtop, and prels to 
make him more room, for it is an action of 
reſpect. 

eware of Sullenneſs, melancholic, furious, fi- 
lence; as if you obſerved and cenſured what 
every one ſpoke or did. Tho filence in a 
{tudious perſon may be tolerated. And if all 
the Company laugh, do not you a& the grave, 
nor 
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nor be like a pxmp to yield only what is forced 
from you. 

Yet to be complaiſant is not to eccho to what 
m_ one faith, or do whatever any other 
would have you; to make up a number and be 
a Cypher in converſation, To comply with all 
is worſe then with none, as much as conternt is 
below hatred. 

Pride, inſolence, ſtatelineſs, imperiouſneſs, 
angrineſs, are not ſigns or qualifications of a 
Genitleman , but the ſcandals of Converſation ; 
and proceed from a ſpirit of prefumtion and 
want of breeding, which conceives it ſelt to 
be above, better, wiſer, then others; and 
that he alone ouzht to be the rule, to which 
others are to conform : that all others are 
wandring ſtars, , himſelf only in the Ecliptic. 
-The greateſt Magneti/-res in the World are 
Guility, csnforming himſelf ro the innocent 
humors, and infirmities, ſometimes, of others, 
xeadineſs to do courtelies for all, ſpeaking 
well of all behind their backs. And zly Afa- 
bility, which is not only to be uſed in common 
and unconcerning ſpeech, but upon all occaſi- 
ons. A man may deny a requeſt, chide, repre- 
hend, command, &c. affab/y, with good words: 
8or is there any thing ſo harsh which may not 
be inoffenſively repreſented. Conſider, that the 
_—_ perſon is able to do you both good and 

arm, 

Eſteem the faults you commit againſt others to 


be great thoſe of others againſt you to be- 
ſmall 


Anſwer no man till he hath ſpoken, for thoſe 
who are impatient to hear, are rash to cenſure : 
nor turn your back upon, nor correct, the 


ſpeaker : depart not before he hath done, pre- 
vent 
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yent him not by helping him out with what 
he ſeems to have forgot. Tell not what 
comes into your fancy in the midſt of ano- 
thers diſcourſe, nor ſeem to know whar he 
would ſay; if you think fitting to interpole, 
do it not without asking leave ; elfe you hin- 
der the diſcourſe to be underftood, and make 
what is faid to be miſinterpreted ; whence ma- 
ny unneceffary arguings, and confufed tattles 
before the matter can be cleared. Say zor,] knew 
this before, but accept what is {aid as new,and in 
good part. 

Be not magiſterial in your dictates; nor con- 
tend pertinaciouſly in ordinary difcourſe for 
your opinion, nor for a truth of ſmall conſe- 
quence. Declare your reaſons; if they be not 
accepted , let them alone; aflure your ſelf 
that you are not obliged to convert th whole 
World. Ir is alfo an uncivil importunity to 
clash with every thing we diſlike, or to confute 
every thing we think is falſe : ro formalize 
upon all the foolery and non-ſenſe we hear. 
Let us not conteſt with the whole World, 
as if we were wniver/al reformers. In a 
controverſy ſay not all you can, but what is 
neceſſary. Alſo if what you report is not be- 
lieved, do not ſwear it, nor uſe any impreca- 
tions __ your ſelf, nor /ay wagers, nor take 

our ſelf engaged to defend it, or that he, who 

lieves you not, affronts you. Sv neither re- 
peat the fame things frequently over; if the 
company hearken not to you, let them chuſe ; 
oppoſe it your own fault, who ſpeak not what 
deſerves their attention. If they underſtand 
you not, blame your (elf who either ſpeak 
not clearly, or accommodate not your ſelf to 

your Auditory. 
After 
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After a man hath told a ſtory in your pre- 
ſence, ask not, what*s the matter ; for that shews 
that you contemned the ſpeaker, and minded 
not what was ſpoken ; beſides you make him 
your zxferior, to tell a tale as often as you are 
pleaſed to ask it. 

He that /peaketh much, cannot ſpeak all well, 
But indeed it is the dwarf-tree that bears the 
firſt fruit, and the emtieſt yeſſel that makes the 
moſt ſound. Beſides it is an injury to the reſt of 
the company who expect to be heard, every one 
in his turn. Yet better to ſpeak much then 
nothing at all, except it be apprehended to be 
D:{cretion. 

f you live in a place 'where the Language is 
ſpoken in an evi/ DialeF, do not attect to ſpeak 
Either purely, or baldly, but as the beſt of that 
Diale& ſpeak. And avoid all big and hard 
words ; remember how the Lyon crushed the 
Frog. whom he ſaw ſo contemtible, after he had 
made ſo great noiſe, 

All ofſcenity, whether in matter or words, 
proceeds from, and creates, evil manners ; and 
renders a Gentleman contemtible. But amongit 
clowns he is moſt accepted, z. e. is the great- 
eſt clown, that uſeth it moſt. . The pains we 
take to be progung ought to be ſpent only 
upon things honorable and of good fame. The 
reaſon why ſome words are immoZeſt , 0- 
thers ſignitying the ſame thing, not, is: be- 
cauſe theſe repreſent the diſpleaſing object at 
a diſtance, through another /ight, and co- 
vered with another z0tion; ſo that the offen- 
ſiveneſs is not that which at firſt appears to the 
imagination; (ſo Toads and Vipers cauſe not 
that effe&t in us when ſeen a far off: ) It 
appears 
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appears ſometimes under a Metaphor, or ſome 
other tranſlatitious expreſſion ; which is a cor- 
refive to the harshneſs and unpleaſingneſs of 
the other. | 

The ſame cautions preſcribed in ſpeaking, or 
greater, are to be obſerved in writing ; the 
neglect of their pens hath ruined very many ; 
ind particularly the great Maſter of Civility , 
the Author of Galateo, For going to preſent 
tothe Pope a petition, by miſtake he deliver- 
eda copy of licentious Verſes writ by himſelf ; 
whereby he loſt the Popes favor, his own re- 
putation , and all hopes of further advance- 
ment, 
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Of Prudence, 
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-F. HE Prudence here ſpoken of, is not 
that /i/Aom of the Philoſophers ; which, 
that we may live happily, wox/d never have 
us experience ſorrow, or trouble ; weuld reduce 
usto ſpeculation, abſtinence fram emploiment, 
and a life abſtrafted from common converla- 
tion. That teacheth to menage action, public 
affairs and negotiation with others ; this shews 
how to eſcape inconveniences, and ſufferings, 
by withdrawing from buſineſs, and living with, 
and to our ſelves only ; which that teacheth to 
avoid by diſcreetly governing, and regulating 
our actions. The Philoſopher perſwades us to 
chuſe the perfeFeſt, i. e. the moſt quiet, inno- 
cent, retired, manner of lite ; this Prudence to 
live moſt perfedly, i, e. with the leaſt inconve- 
nience, or evil conſequents, which may diſturb 
our happineſs, iz a common or active /ife. The 
one adviſeth temperance by aiſtaining from 
all Banquets, Feaſts, &c. this shews how to be 
abſtemious, tho you come to them. The onetells 
us that the way to avoid danger, v. g. isnever 
to go to Sea; this, fince we are embarked , 
would have us govern our ſelves,and our courle 
in the beſt manner. Whether of theſe is bet- 
ter, I now diſpute not; but ſuppoſing a man 
to have already made choice of. an active call- 
ing, then Prudence is of great force ; to foreſee 
all conſequents, and avoid the bad; ro ad ct- 


fectually, and the shorteſt way ; zo c4uſe - 
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beſt means; to mendige croſſes and hardships 3 
and to be content With what ſucceſs God shall 
g1ve. 


2. $16Ns of a wiſe man are theſe; he ra- 
ther hears then talks ; believes not eaſily : judg- 
eth ſeldom , and then not without great exa- 
mination ; deliberates as long as his matter per- 
mits, and when reſolved, is conſtant, and 
changeth not without ſolid reaſon ; therefore 
having deliberated, fears not to repent. He 
ſpraketh well ofall; defendeth the fame of the 
abſent ; courteous, not flattering; readier to 
_ then ask or receive; ſmiles rather then 

ughs; is moderately grave; #ozoreth his Su- 
periors; attributeth rae glory of good actions 
to his companions, rather then himſelf ; ob+. 
ſerves his friends, but doth no unworthy aCti- 
on for their ſake; is ready to afji/# and plea- 
ſure all, even the unknown, yet without ot- 
fending others ; eonſidereth both events, that 
whatever happens, he may be like himſelf, 
neither exalted nor dejected; avoids anxiety, 
melancholy, and moroſeneſs; what he doth, 
tho neceſtitated , yet doth it not as unwil- 
ingly, but makes a virtue of necetlity : is even 
in his carriage, true in his words, the ſame in- 
Shew and reality, and believes ſo of others 
when he hath no reaſon to the contrary ; he 
admires none, derides none, envies none, and 
deſpiſeth none, not the moſt miſerable: he de- 
lights in the converſation of wiſe and virtuous 
perſons ; profereth riot his counſel, eſpecially 
When he underſtands not well; is content with 
his condition : nor doth any thing through con- 
tention, emulation, or revenge; but ſtrives to 
render good alwaies even for evil, He _— 
2 et 
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eth to know ſo much as to be able to depend 


upon his own > oY tho he do it not, Abi 
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3- A Foor talks much and {i3tle to pur- 
poſe'; is angry without a cauſe; truſts any 
one ; is reſtleſs and ſtill changing place ; trou- 
bleth himſelf with what doth not concern 
him ; the more fool he is the more he urſder- 
ſtands other mens buſineſs, his own leſs, and 
therefore is a/wwaies ready to reprehend and 
adviſe, ſeldom to obey ; he diſcerns not when 
flattered ; but is ſenhble enough to fancy him- 
ſelf abus'd. He delires without choice -and 
diſcretion, and therefore is quickly weary of 
what he enjoies ; he reſolves without advice, 
and therefore ſuddainly changeth, and that 
without reaſon. He is apt to retuſe what he 
cannot avoid, defire what he cannot obtain, 
and repent what he cannot amend ; he laments 
in the paſt, is exalted with the preſent, and neg: 
ligent of the future. The friſt degree of folly 
3s to think himſelf wiſe, the ſecond to pro- 
Claim it; and therefore he hath an anſwer rea- 
dy to every queſtion, and 1s never better b 
either counſel or affliction. As amonglt wiſe 
men he is wi/eſt that thinks he knows leaſt, fo 
amonglt fools he is the greateſt that thinks he 
knows moſt. 


4. PRUD ENCE depends upon experrence, 
without which no man,of ever ſo great capacity, 
can any more ariſe to bea wiſe man, then a 
fruit to maturity, without time. And experzence 
is either of other men, which we ſee, read, or 
hear, or of our own affairs. This is the harsher 
Miſtreſs ; and happy is he that can learn of on 

other, 
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. other, and arriveto perfection, tho in hisold 
uge. Hence it is, that moſt men underftand 
that only wherein they are molt practiſed : as 
many know what is to be done, bur neither 
how to go about it themſelves, nor to direct 
others; ſuch have mach ſtudy, little experi- 
ence. Many can adviſe well, but themſelves 
canngt aff, Many can menagea bulineſs if not 
oppoſed ; and many better if oppoſed : as many 
are not able to beat or chaffter, tho they know 
the prices; and many ignorant of the prices, 
yet bargain” cunningly. For the rules of bu« 
ſineſs are the ſame, tho the ſubjects are divers. 
Converſing -much makes a man bold and con- 
hdent ; and engageing in bulineſs fir for more 
buſineſs. And therefore it is no wonder that 
many Citizens ( Merchants eſpecially) prove 
wiſe-men, (and in the late Wars allo excellent 
Soldiers) becaufe much practiſed to treating, 
and negotiation. The like is alſo of Lawyers. 
But many of both theſe Profellions, _— 
accuſtomed to value ſmall gains, contract ſuc 
a #arrowneſs of ſpirit, and tinQure of intereſt, 
thar it ſcarce ever leaves. them. Nor do | per- 
ceive Lawyers fitter for ſtate emploiment then 
Merchants ; they having both particular Frades, 
and differing, as to public Government, no 
otherwiſe then an Eaft-India or an Hamborough- 
Merchant, in reference to trafick. For tho 
the profetling of Law may ſeem to intitle to 
ſomewhat more knowledge in (Governing (of 
which Laws are the zule) yet in effect it doth 
not; becauſe their practiſe and ſtudy is about 
juſt and unjuſt ; about meum and tum ; the pe- 
tit intereſts and controverſies of particular per- 
ſons; not the Government of a Prince over his 
People; or his negotiation with. his Neigh- 
X 3 bors.z 
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bors ; which depend upon different princi- 
ples, ſeldom conlidered by thoſe who deal be- 
tween private perſons. Beſides that the tyi 
of Princes to the formalities of Courts, tedi- 
ouſneſs of Proceſſes ; and caſting the Laws of 
Government into the rold of the Laws of pri- 
vate intereſt, muſt needs be great impediments 
unto it. 


5. T H15s Prudence, you ſee is quite differeny 
from cunning, the nivontnge ot Fools, and 
wicked men, who miſtake them for the ſame, 
For the Prudent mans aime is to ſecure himſelf, 
and intereſt, ( the wiſdom of the Serpent re- 
commended to us by our Saviour;) to be in 
fuch a condition in all eſtates, as to be able 
juſtly, honourably, and openly, to make uſe 
of all opportunities, and occaſions for his own 
advantage, toward the obtaining of the great 
end of his Creation. Cumming meaſures Fuſtice 
by eſtaping punishment, right by Law, and wiſe. 
dom by ſucceſs, reputation by wealth or pow- 
er, and the fatisfation of others by his own 
intereſt. A Prudent man deals ſo fencerely, that 
he fears not the examination of his aCtions or 
purpoſes; and is not afraid to have witneſſes, 
if it were poſlible, of his thoughts. The crafty 
builds his Houſe under ground, ce/at, facet, 
diſſimulat, inſidiatur, preripit hoftium conſilia, 
and in order to his own advantage he looks 
upon all other men as exemies. And to thele 
purpoſes he uwſeth many artifices ; as taking ad- 
vantage of the per/on, if in neceſſity, intang- 
led in vice, fear of punishment, or diſcovery ; 
if in danger, humor, paſſion, any weaknels 
or ignorance : he alſo. watcheth the time, if in 
mirth, drinking , {orrow ; if INREVEeMt, It 
eaſy ; 
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eaſy ; he makes uſe alſo of his «wt hority, repus 
tation, and ſuperiority, to z7mpoſe upon inferi- 
ors. He pretends great kindneſs and affetion 
in general expreſſions ; or particular ambiguous 
ones; or ſuch as he will not be obliged by ; 
for he purpoſeth nothing ; nor hath he or ever 
intends to have, any friend, But his great en- 
gine is a /iwooth tongue, and a competent ſtock 
of Wit. 


6. PERSONS paſſonate, fanciful, intem- 
perate, are wont to apprehend things ſtrongly ; 
and ſo apprehended to believe, and affirm to 
others, and act accordingly themſelves : and if 
ſuch men be of reputation or power, the 
often do much harm. Very wiſe men al 
are oftentimes too reſolute, and obſtinate in 
their opinions; for being uſed to thinking , 
they apprehend much of their object, 5. e. 
in a short time they overlook the reaſons, 
circumſtances, probabilities, collect conſe- 
quences, &c. which actions familiarize the 
object to the faculty, and this renders the 
reaſons of the contrary fide leſs probable. 
Even as our converſation with a man breeds 
ſome degree of kindneſs and friendship to 
him, tho the man himſelf is not worthy our 
acquaintance. Wherefore every Prudent man 
ought to be jealovs and fearful of himpelf, leſt 
herun away too haſtily with a likelyhood in- 
ſtead of truth ; and abound too much in his , 
own ſenſe. | 


7. ALL eſtates are equal, i, e. Men may be 
nappy in every ſtate. For ſecurity is equal to 
ſplendor ; health to pleaſure, &c. Every ſtate 
allo hath his enemies, for Dews po/uit ano Of duo, 
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wrum contra unum: A rich man becauſe rich; 
the poor man hath as poor neighbours, or- rich 
ones that gape atter that ſmall which he enjoy: 
eth; beware therefore how you offend any man, 
for the offended joyns againſt you : and be ſure 
you hate no man, tho you think him an evil 
ar unjuſt perſon. Nor exvy any one above you; 
you have enemies enough: by your own itate, 
make no more ; but rather, procure as. many 
friends as you can to uphold and- ſtrengthen 
you. Every man hath al}o a» enemy within him. 
ſelf; he that is not choleric is covetous, is fa. 
cil, I mean by Nature, for if he hath ſubdued 
theſe natural deſires, *tis otherwiſe. Nor can 
a choleric man ſay; Iam to be pardoned; *tis 
natural to me; ſuch a oneis notſo For that 
fuch a one hath alſo his infirmity, his inclinati- 
on, which perhaps is harder to conquer then 
yours, Beſrdes what: is according to nature, is 
ſeldome perceived by us; a choleric man per+ 
ceives ngt when he is angry, at. leaſt thinks it 
na great fault. Therefore it is zeceſ/ary to have 
an Adviſer, and a reprover. 


| 8. ALL men, tuzrefore are evil Fudges of 
themſelves, and thit k they do well many times 
when they ſin, and «commit ſmall errors when 
they are guilcy of crimes. It is alſo in our /ife, 
as in Avts and Sciences ; the greater differences 
are eaſily diſcerned, vut of the ſmaller moments 


only the wiſe and skiltul. in the Art can judge. 
Many vices alſo, tho contrary, yer are like #8 
virtues, the confines of both are the ſame; 
and the exact limics and boundaries difticuattly 
fixed. As of pride and greatnels of ſpirit ; Res 
ligion and Superſtition; quickneis and rasÞ- 
neſs ; cheerfulneſs and mirth; ſo of —_— 
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and ſufficiency; Government and Tyranny ; 
liberty and licenrtiouſneſs ; ſubjection and ſer- 
vitude ; covetouſneſs and frugality ; and ſo of 
the reſt. And yet Prudence chiefly confiſts in 
this very exatdFneſ5 of judgment ; to diſcern the 
one from the other; and give to every cauſe 
his proper actions and effects. It is therefore 
neceſlary for every one, that deſires to be a 
wiſe man, to ob/erve his own ations, and the 
original of them, 4s thoughts and intentions , 
with great care and circumſpection ; elſe he 
$hall never arrive in any tolerable manner to 
the knowledge of what he doth well or ill. 
And leaſt all this diligence should be inſuffi- 
cient, as the partiality to himſelf will certain- 
ly render it ; it is vcry requiſite for him to chuſe 
8 friend, or Monitor, who may with all free- 
dom adyertiſe him of his failings, and adviſe 
him remedies. Such a one, I mean, as is 4 
diſcreet and virtuous perſon ; but eſpecially, 
one that thruſts not himſelf upon the acquain=- 
tance of great Perſons; nor upon emploiments 
ſcandalous for opportunities of injuſtice; that 
bridleth his tongue, and wit; that can con- 
verſe with himielf, and attends upon his own 
affairs whatever they be. Infinuate your ſelf 
into a confidence with him ; and deſire him to 
obſerve your converſation, and ſerioufly and 
friendly admonish you of what he thinks a- 
miſs; and let not his modeſty reſt till he con- 
deſcend to you : for do not imagine that you 
live one day wit out faults or that thoſe faults 
are undiſtovered. Moſt men ſee that in another, 
which they do not in themſelves. And he 
is happy, who in the whole ſpace of his life 
can attain to a reaſonable freedom from fens ; 
and that with the help of old age alſo, that great 
dompter 
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dompter and mortifier of our lufts and paſſions. 
Ifhe inform you, whether true or talle, take 
it not parzently, but thankfully; for the ad- 
vantage is the ſame (which 1s, to. break the 
inordinate affection you bear towards your 
ſelf,) and be ſure to amend: thus you both 
geta friend, and perfect your felt in wiſedom 
and virtue. When you coalſider, thatyou muſt 
give account of your actions to your vigilant 
reprover; that other men ſee the ſame imper- 
feftions in you as he doth; and that *tis im- 
poſſible for a great man to enjoy the advan- 
tage of friendship, except he firſt diſrobe him- 
ſelf of thoſe qualities, which render him ſub- 
ject to fiattery, z. e. except he firſt ceaſe to flatter 
himſelf. A good Corfefſor in Religion will ſup- 
ply much of ſuch a Monitors work ; tho the one 
doth it judicially, the other only in familiar 
converſation. And how much more worthy is 
ſuch a one of entertainment, then thofe, who 
come to your table to make ſawces, eat your 
meat, cenſure their neighbors, flatter, and de- 
ride, you ? 


9. IF @ friendtellyouof 2 fault, imagine al- 
waies (which is moſt true) that he telleth you not 
the whole: for he delires your amendment, but 
is loath to offend you. And zunquam ſine que- 
rela egra tanguntur. | 


io. THERE is little or no difference be- 
twixt ot deliberating and deliberating in paſſion; 
except that this is the worſe, as ingaging more, 
and more irrevocably in error. For he that 
being out of the way, is reſolved to go on, 
{traies the further. 


11, THE 
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11. T HE fore-game, a wiſe man plaies, is to 

eſee and avoid ; but the after-game is to carry 
bimſelf with courage and inaifferency. And there- 
fore Cato falling into a calamity, not by his own 
fault, should, not have rid himſelf of it by a 
greater wickeaBeſi ; but by his conſtancy and 
generolity have shewed to the World, what a 
wiſe man should do in ſuch a caſe. 


.. _ 
—- 
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12, ALL mens apprehenſions naturally are alike: 
what one ſees red, another ſees not green 
Aloes is not bitter to one, and {weet to ano- 
. | ther; and their ff thoughts upon them are 
. | the /ame. Andthatone man is more learned: 
+ Þ isnot becauſe he knows otherwy/e then another; 
but it is becauſe he knows more conſequences, and 
wore propoſitions by his greater induttry and ex- 
perience. The conceptions according fo 4ruth 
we alike and the ſame, but falſe are infinite z 
wherefore if you find one man ſingle in his 
judgment, be wary of him ; he either knows 
more then all others, or therc is ſome ill prin- 
ciplein him, 
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13, No evil man but hath irregular paſſions ; 


which paſſions are offenfive to evil perſons, 
more then to good; (for good men are humble, 
complaiſant, 8c.) Therefore one evil man a- 
grees not, nor loves to deal, with another. 


14. Much of the trouble of this World: 
proceeds from certain irregular humors and de- 
hres, which many men indiſcreetly eſpouſe ; 
and becauſe they are innocent, think them alſo 
prudent and rational. It other men endeavour to 
repreſs them as inconvenient, &c. *tis ill taken, 
and 'with trouble, and diſquiet; theſe wing 

unlike 
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unlike to ſuch 2s have azripathy to certain meats; 
that expoſeth them to needleſs paſſions, and im- 
pertinent affliction. : 


I5. WisEDOM #s made to rule, and yet Magi- 
ſtrates generally are readier to nfke uſe of their 
power then wiſdom; of their will then reaſon. Be- 
cauſe it is eaſier,shorter,and complies more with 
the humor of mankind: Yet the ſubjects prefer, 
and often expect, the other;it is alſo better, in as 
much as even a beaſt is eaſilier lead then driven, 


16. A GREAT General where ever hetra- 
velled, went continually conſidering the ſitua. 
tion of the Country ; and caſting with himſelf, 
what was to be done, if leading an Army he 
should be aſſaulted there by an Enemy. B 
which means he was alwaies provided again 
ſurpriſes. The ſame care doth every wiſe man 
take by pondering all the caſes of danger and 
difficulty which may or are likely to occur in 
his emploiment. 


17, EvERY manhathatender place ; which 
when touched by the hand of Cod, alſllids 
him, and he complains. And thoſe, who are 
molt engaged in the World, have more ten- 
derneſſes, as riches, family, reputation, bodily 
infirmities, &c. Wherefore a wiſe man provides 
before hand a ſtock of patience; and fortifies 4- 
gainſt dangers 4 good conſiderations, and by 
taking off his affections and paſſions from world- 
ly affaires. 


18. THE things of this World ſeem greater at 
diſt ance;the things of the other World greater near 
hand. Becauſe thoſe are fully known ; and com: 
pr chended 
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prehended alwaies with paſſions of love, fear, 
&c. For they enter in by the ſenſes; which, 
being zatural, and not free, Agents, work ad 
itimum virium, and entertain their object as 
much as they can. Beſides, the objects are 
themſelves clothed with many circumſtances , 
pomps, and shews ; Which make them ſeem great 
and taking : and without theſe they would be 
naked, and nothing. But ſpiritual things move 
= the Soul and ſpirit ; which receives nor 
without arguing and diſputing, 2. e. without 
ſomething of truth, and rejecting appearances. 
Wherefore a wi/s man is wary of the things of 
this World, and admits them not conhdentcly. 


Ig. CREATURE@A Deiin odium fatte ſunt, 
& in tentationem anims hominum, 0 m muſcipu- 
lam pedibus inſipientium. For that which is the 
occaſion to wiſe and virtuous men of obtain- 
ing and doing good, is by their ignoraiice turn- 
ed by fools to diſadvantage. Indeed all things, 
even wiſe counſel, are by fools made either 1n- 
truments or teſtimonies of their folly. 


CHAS 
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CHAP. III. 


Of Converſation and Diſ- 


courſe, 


.(GONV ERSATION, ca/ual with ma- 
ny, voluntary With few, of buſeneſs to be 
denied to none, Have 7many acquaintance, one 
friend, and zo enemy. 

Scme keep company to ſpend their time, and 
ſaunter away their age; ſuch care not much 
with whom they converſe; nor is their com- 
pany either grateful, or beneficial. 

Others for pleaſure and divertiſemrnt, to lauzh 
and make themſelves merry, and ſo pals their 
time, 

Others for izterej? ; and that either honeſtly, 
or deceitfully, as by gaming, debauching, he- 
Ctoring, overrcaching, flattering, &Cc. 


2. GREAT care is to be taken in all conver- 
fation : for we muſt doas the Ancients feigned 
of their /amie, that within doores wore their 
eyes in their girdles, but going abroad put them 
in their heads. But ſtill greater care 1s requiſite 
in choice of ſuch companions, with whom a man 
is to converſe much, or a long time, or to truſt 
with buſineſs of apes worn As the [talians 
ſay : meaſure it a hinared times before you cut 
# oxce; at krit ſtanding upon your guard, till 
you diſcover their Inclinations. And 

Firſt, Avoid, as much as you can, the com- 

| pany 
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any of all vitious perſons whatſoever; for no vice 
isalone, and all are infectious 

Of Swearers, profane, and blaſphemers ; leſt 
Almighty God lay to your charge the neglect 
of his intereſt and honor , in your preſence 
uncontrolledly affronted ; whilit you are ready 
to reſent and vindicate every ſmall offence 
done to your ſelf, 

Of Hed@ors, and thoſe brutish perſons ; who 
either for gain, or ſatisfaction of their beſtial ar- 
rogance, care not whom they debauch or at- 
front Inſolent Children of Hell, ruiners of 
ſo many perſons and families, 

- on, gab Þ who put their own faults in the 
back end of the wallet, but diſcover all they 
know of others, With ſuch no peace is durable, 

Of a perſon ſeandalous either for Profeſſion, or 
manners ; for you run his hazzard, and eſpouſe 
his diſreputation, 

Never expect any aſſiſtance or conſolation in 
your neceflities from drinking companions. 


}. Avolnalſo conſorting with thoſe who are 
much ſuperior, Or muc » inferior, to you : inferior, 
not only in degree and external quality, but 
epeciall in parts. Tanti eris aliis, quanti t141 
fueris. Your own thoughts and deſizns will be 
much as your companions are; and low for- 
tunes breed many times degenerous purpoſes. 
He that makes himſelfan Afle,'tis fitting others 
Should ride him. And it is a very mean ambi- 
tion to be the beſt of his company. 

With opex, upright, plain, diſpoſitions,as alſo 
with the cheerful and facetious, there is no dif- 


hiculty in converſation; except where they 


meddle too boldly with other mens lives; but 
theirs is Satyre, not calumny. 
2 With 
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With rey, froward, 11] natur'd humors 
who are hard to pleaſe, and think it grandez- 
za to be harsh ani parſimonious of good 
words, and ſupercilious towards their equals, 
few converſe who intend not to gain by 
them, 

From all good natur'd perſons, women, and 
drink, keep your ſecrets. And with ſuch as are 
wholly bent upon their own iztere/?, diſcourſe 
not upon what concerns their intereſt, 


4, T HEY who pretend to cunning obſerve, 
and make much of a r#/e, which I think it 18 not 
amiſs to know, to beware of, and fortify againſt, 
but not to practiſe, it; Which is, to oblerye 
every mans imperfection, (for few there are 
but have ſuch a one) and accordingly te apply 
themſelves. As for example 

1, With ſuch as are ſwelled with conceit of 


their Nobility or Wealth, if ny have buſineſs, 
5 


they give them reſpect enough ; if they have 
not, ye: they pay them with their own coin; 
no'matter if they deceive themſelves with the 
opinion that they are honored according to 
their merit or deſire. 

2. All humorous perſons are weak, and conſci- 
ous to themſelves, that they ſtray out of the 
plain way of the reaſon of Mankind; for it is 
diſcretion and judgment that corrects our irre- 
gular fancies, and (where virtue or vice inter- 
venc not) contorms us to the common cuſtoms, 
Wherefore he, that will take the pains to 
comply with, and ſeem to juſtify, their folly, 
rules them. 

3. Such as having impoſed upon themſelves 
certain Laws of ceremonies, &c. would allo 
oblige others to the ſame; ( which- proceeds 

many 
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many times from Melancholy and not pride ) 
their weakneſs 1s maniteit., 

4. With woroſe perſons,they deal freely,open- , 
ly, and familiariy ; that they may think rchey 
ſeethrough their deftigns, and fo they are ſtrick- 
en in the right vein. 

5. Thoſe who are curious to pry izto ot key mens 
matters, are commonly malicious ; no friend- 
Ship with the n, as neither with a proud, nor 
any angry or covetous perſon. 

6. With ſuch as arc iz diſerace with Supe- 
riors they converſe not much, and are wary 
how they offer them help, &c. for they 
faſten, as men drowning, upon any shew of at- 
ſtance. 

7. Withſuchas arc iz zrace with the Prince, 
they keep good correſpondence, and ſeek their 
favor; and tho mean perlons, yet they delpile - 
them not, for they are choſen by his judgment. 
But they do as they, whoin a dark night fol- 
low him that hath a torch, tho a rogue, or a 
beggar, 


5. G1vE no man juſt cauſe of offence, nor 
reſent too vively injuries towards your felt. But 
if after your care to avoid quarrelling, you hap- 
pen upon ſuch brutes, as either to try your 
mettal, or out of a beſtial love of injuriouſnets, 
(for ſuch HefFors this age hath brought forth 
In greater plenty, then any other I ever read 
of) the beft way is to reſent it briskly ; and 
threaten (erioully, at leaſt; if you do not cha- 


ſfize the inſolency, that makes injuring a pro- 
feſſt on. 


Chuſe therefore the converſation rather of 
ancient men, for their teſtimony is of greater 


torce; of ſuch perſons as are famed for virtue 
Sf and 
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and wiſdom, (for ſomething is alwaies to be 
learned by tem: ) and {uch there are many ; 
but they offer not themſelves, but expett tobe 
ſought out, and admit not every application 
without choice: 

So much for Converſation, it follows of Di/- 
courſe. 

Men are commonly judged by their Dif: 
ceurſe, and therefore it is neceſlary for a wile 
man to regulate that, almoſt in the firſt place. 
Diſcourſe is either concerning, 1. Raillery 
and mirth. 2. Other mens lives aud ations. 2. Oc- 
caſional, as Hiſtory, News, &c .4. Erudition and 


edification; Or 5. Buſineſs and intereſt of ſelf or 
friends. 


it. THOSE, who take pleaſure in expoſing 
ot hers to contemt and derifion, either by imita- 
ting their actions,and imperfections, or by jeer- 
ing and RE avoid, as yon would 
the heels of an Horſe, that kicks every one he 
can reach : it you cannot, take the part of the 
abuſed ; blame the action, ſpare tie perſon; 
or if the perſon be known, excuſe the action ; 
if neither ean be done, praiſe the perſon for 
ſome other good action or quality ; ſo have 
you an Artidete againlt the poyſor. Indeed there 
1s no greater enemy to Peace and Charity then 
the Rai/leur, For, as ordinarily it is the /v2ty 
over that mocks the black chimmey ; ſo one jeer 
ſeldome goes forth, but it returns with its e- 
qual; and they together beget a quarre/, Bc- 
tides, to abuſe Inferiors argues a mean and con- 
remtible ſpirit; S«*-erzors, is dangerous ; and 
a word often provokes them more then an a- 
&ion. To abuſe a friexd is to loſe him ; a Stran- 
ger, to. loſe your ſelf in his and the: Worlds 
eſtecm 


UM 
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eſteem. Thoſe mocks are moſt reſented which 
touch a- mans reputation, chiefly that of wie 
or diſcretion; for of that even fools are cha- 
17; and every one rather confeſicty his for- 
getfulneſs, then ignorance. Next thoſe which 
are for particular actions, rather then in ge- 
eral, tor they ſeem to have more of zruth, 
theſe of wit; which are of ſome ſecret im- 
perfection ; which are of that wherein a man 
prides himſelf. Since Fraxcis I. time ( who 
giving Charles V. the lye, and challenging him 
to a duel, was refuſed) the /ye hath been 
counted a great affront; and many exaggera- 
tions are made of that abuſe. But had not that 
King ( perhaps in juſtification of his own 
rashneſs) ſaid, that he was not a Gentleman 
that would take the /jze; I do not believe that 
would have deſerved a ſeverer chaſtiſement 
then other imputations. I ſpeak, in converſa- 
tion, for Laws take no more notice of that then 
others, 

Yet it ſeems, to condemn all raz/lery is to: 
tether the wits; and therefore if preſerved in 
a mediocrity, it might be allowed. For it 
makes men ſtand better upon their guard, when 
they know that they arc likely to hear again 
of their actions ; beſides it 1nuret1 them to- 
bear harsh words, and bridle their pathons. 
But to railly hanſomely is very difficult, for 
eo0d jeſs are to bite like Lambs, not like 
Dogs; tickle, not wound. And. thereforc *tis 
requiſite to have a third perſon of Dilcretions 
to ſtroke over the ſeverer nips, and throw duſt 
upon them, when being heated they begin to 
ſtirg one another. Allo with ſmall miſtarriages 
and misfortunes, and ſuch as happen without 
the- parties. fault, &c, you may be the- bald- 


ers 
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er; and with ſuch as bring no shame with 
them, and ſuch wherein many are concern- 
ed The jeerer alſo muſt be content to taſt 
of his own broth ; and the expert in this 
trade are wont to do, as he, who having in 
his youth taken great liberty to railly upon 
married perſons, in his declining age took 
a Wite, where any one might have had her 
for his mony ; and the firſt entertainment of 
his friends was the diſcourſe of his own mar- 
riage, to prevent all that could be ſaid. In 
ſum , jeers are only then good, when ex- 
tempore, when they ſeem to proceed from 
Wit, not anger or malice; when they are in- 
tended for mirth and paſtime, not calumny ; 
when you are pleaſant with his error or mi- 
ſtake, not his shame; and ſeldom pleaſe at 
ſecond hand. But becauſe their intentions 
are dificultly known: becauſe many perſons are 
very captious and halty; and becauſe at belt 
1t argues nota ſolid, and univerſal wit, but a 
peculiar dexterity and promtitude, which 1s 
trequently accompanied with want of good 
Invention as well as Judgment ; a Dilcrect 
perſon will not muci- engage himlelf in it, 
nor render himſelf a fool ro make others laugh; 
but afcer he hath tried 3 or 4 times and finds 
not himſelf fit for it, let him never endeavor 


1t more. 


2. A-KiN to the Railleurs are the Drol!s, 
who turn all to Ridiculouſneſs., Their cenſure 
ſec in S2r. ep. 29. ' Marcellinum nonudum deſper? ; 
etiamnum ſervari poteſt, ſed i cito porrigatur ili 
manus. Eft quidem fericulum ne forrigentem tra- 
hat. Magna in illo ingenii vis, ſed tendentis it 
pravum. Faciet, quod /olet ; advocabit illas face- 

tias, 
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lias, que riſum evocare lugentibus poſſunt, &f itt 


ſe primum, deinde in nos jocabitur, &fe, Chriſti- 


ans have greater arguments again{t this Uro/le- 
ry; that 1t grieves Gods holy ſpirit, and is 
contrary to that ſeriouſneſs and contideration 
requiſite to Religion. That it doth more hurt 
to Religion and virtue, then arguments. 7hat 
there is nothing ſo ſacred or prudent, which 
by the petulancy of wit may not be made ridi- 
culous, conſequently contemtible, fit to be 
negiected, and aboliched. Virgi/ we have ſeen 
A and even the holy Writings we 
eard to have been, traveſty, by thoſe who ſpare 
neither their Souls nor reputation, to Prove 
themſelves Buffons; and shew their abilities 
and ingenuity in folly. Andthis indeed is the 
great engine charged againſt heaven, the only 
and truity weapon wherewith dirty potsheards 
(Diſciples of Fol.» the Apoſtate, Porphyrinus, 
Epicurus, and the reſt of that brutish heard) 
bark and grin againſta Deity. When all true 
reaſon, and ſober conſideration, as well as the 
other Creatures, juſtify their Maker ; yea when 
even the Dogs revenged him upon Luczan the 
great Profeſlor of icurrility and ſcofhng, as 
well as Epicuriſm and irreligion. But belides, 
this diſpoſition proceeds from a laichery and 
levity unbetitting any perſon of quality and 
emploiment; and increaſeth the tame inch- 
nations both in the Dyo//er and the Auditors. 
For asa wit uſed to verlifying is ready to put 
all its thoughts into rime; or a Mathema- 
tician is preſently. reducing all his fancies to 
ſomewhat in thoſe Sciences; every one caſt- 
ing his thoughts into that mold whereunto 
they are accuſtomed : So do Dro/ls reject all 
ſerious notions, and except and fix pony 
1ght 


light and emty. And therefore we ſee that 
when ſuch perſons aim at any thing grave and 
ſerious, it med them, as done out of 
order and ſeaſon. Thus doth m1irth pleaſingly by 
little and little ſteal away the judgment, ren- 
dring it vain, ſtudious of, and —— in, 
that which men avoid, /arg/ter, And theſe 
men, Whilſt they think to fool others, be- 
come themſelves really,whart others are in their 
tmaginations, 


3 IN Diſcourſe concerning other perſons (fa- 
miliar amongit Women) Bacrk-biting, and ca- 
lumny is moſt frequent; becauſe all men had 
rather hear evil of another then good, Per- 
haps thinking thereby to juſtify their own faul- 
tineſs ; at beſt indulging their ſelf-love, which 
is grounded upon a too high eſtimation of 
themſelves, and too low of others. 

This evil ſpeaklng is very frequently uſed by 
many, who pretend to extraordinary godlineſs ; 
whoſe bitings are alſo more dangerous, an 
venemous with thoſe perſons, who miſtake 
their formality for Sriouſoeſd, and their gravity, 
for reality, in Religion. But even in ordinary 
converſation men are wont alſo to aefame their 
_—_— open-fac'd, without any ceremony, 
deſign, or remorſe, From both theſe ſorts of 
people, eſpecially the former, turn away, as 
much as you can ; but be ſure to be none of 
them; nor partake with them in their ca/um- 
nations. Confider what you ſay of others, 0- 
thers ſay of you. Beforc you calumniate, think, 
am | not the ſame? or as bad? Take heed of 
doing that, which may hurt, but cannot do 
good ; for *tis madneſs tro make enemies with- 
out cauſe; and it is better to ſuppreſs, then 
vent 
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vent and ſatisfy, a piece of wit or a foolish 
paſhon. The great rule is, othing but truth 
before the face, and nothing but good behind the 
back. 

Beware alſo of cen/tring Nations, Conditions, 
or States of Men, as well as particular perſons, 
for there 1s no Nation or condition,wherein are 
not many good ; and none {o good, wherein are 
not many bad. | 

*Tis allo a great honor and wiſdom ?o paſs 
by the back-bitings of others againſt your ſelf. 
Charles the 75th of France demanded of one, 
much emploied by him, and on whom he had 
beſtowed many favors, What thing in the 
world could alicnate his mind from, and bring 
him in diſlike with, his Prince? the Gentleman 
anſwered, An affront, This perſon ſeems to 
have bin very ſenſible indeed, but whether his 
diſcretion hath merited the favor of his Prince 
I much doubt. Certainly the behavior of Au- 
tigonus was much more generous; who, when 
one told him, that ſuch a one aftronted him, 
anſwered ; it may be ſo, but I will not be at- 
fronted, 4u_uſtus adviſed Tiberius not to be of- 
tended with peoples ſeaking ill of them; it 
ſuthceth, faith he that we can ſecure ourſelves 
trom their doing us harm. Whea one ſaid, he 
Was 2 Tyrant ; he anſwered, were fo, he durit 
not have faidit. To one calling him Dwarf, 
well, ſaid he, then I will get higher shoes. 
P. Bernard, when one bid him go out like a 
dirty Prieſt, replied, you are miitaken, I came 
in a Coach. And truly ſince all theſe evil 
tongues are conquered by filence, one would 
think the victory eaſy ; did not experience shew 
us, that the great remedy againſt burſting is 
giving Vent. 

There 
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There is 20 reaſon that the effett, which may 
proceed from divers cauſes, should be attributed 
fo one, V. g. an ation of ſeeming diſreſpe& 
may cither come from an intention to affront, 
from negligence, from having ſome other bu- 
fine(s in his thoughts, &c. Interpret not there- 
fore ſuch actions as affroxts; and the rather, 
becauſe it is our duty to take every thing by the 
beſt handle. 


4. T ns molt innocent, gratetul, and uni- 
verial Diſcourſe, is te/ling Stories ; and modern 
rather then ancient. Some are ſo well ſtock- 
ed with this trade as to be able toanſwer any 
queſtion, or parallel any caſc by a Story; 
which is (if well done) a very great perte- 
Cction of eloquence and judgment. Andain tel- 
ling Stories avoid too often ſaid he, and ſaid [, 
hear you me, mark me, &c. be perteCt allo that 
you need not recant, ſtammer, or repeat things 
faid before ; be not tedious in impertinent cir- 
cumſtances, nor make your own glory the 
chiefeſt concern. 

Tell no lye in your diſcourſe; eſpecially not 
Gaſconades, and improbable Rhodomont ades , 
wherein ſome, out of weakneſs and lownels of 
ipiritand parts, take as much pleaſure as others 
in drinktng when not thirſty, and think they 
then overwit the company. Be not hyperboli- 
cal and extravagant, eſpecially in praiſing and 
diſpraiſing ; for the wit takes away the credit; 
whereas the end of ſpeech was firſt to make 
us «nderſkood, then believed. And if you be 
convinced ot anerror, for truths ſake acknow- 
ledg it, and change your opinion ; for this #- 
genuity is greater, becauſe rarer. Andremember 
that 


One 
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- One chance falling out, as the A/fro/ogues pro- 


enoſticate,gets them repuration; and their thou- 
ſand lyes are not taken notice of ;/ but to a wiſe 
man one lye doth more diſzrace, then a thouſaud 
truths Can recover. 

When zews comes trom an uncertain Author, 
tho probable and expected, yet ſuſpend your be- 
leif; becauſe men eaſily report what they defire 
or expect ; but rather give heed to certain extrg- 
vazant and wnexpedted Relations, as unlikelier to 
be invented. And when you tell news, engage 
not for the truth ot it. 


5. In your diſcourſe rational or of erudition, 
skip not from one ſubject to another; as do Fa- 
netics, and other ignorant new par, who are 
never at eaſe till they have vented all chey chink 
themſelves to know above other men, Nei- 
ther maintain an argument with ignorant, nor 
contradictive perſons ; nor think that you are 
bound to convert or inſtruct the whole World ; 
leaſt of all with vain drolls, who make your ſe- 
riouſneſs their ”=_ Be content to fatisfy with 
reaſon, not (eſpecially your own) anthority (a 

ge many fly unto when worſted, if they 
know there 1s no examining Books) ſuch as are 
capable and diſpoſed. 

nreafoning,the moſt excellent way, wherein 
the beſt able is certain to carry the cauſe, and 
which will bring the controverly to a ſpeedy 
determination,is by asking queſtions, and proceed- 
mg {till upor the adverſaries conceſion; Which he 
cannot without shame retract ; ( by Syllogiſms 
18 more Pedantic), This is P/ato's manner of 
diſcourſing. 

t Pedantyy isa vice inall profeſſions, it ſelf no 
Profefion. For 2 Schoot-maſtey is not therefore 2 
{. Pedant ; 
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Pedant;but he only who importunately, imperti- 
nently,and with great formality,shews his learn- 
ing in {craps of Latzn and Greek,or troubles him- 
ſelf with knowledg of little uſe or value ; or va- 
{ues himſelf above his deſerts, becauſe of ſome. 
thing he knows (as he conceives) more then or- 
dinary ; or deſpi/eth others not skilled in his im- 
pertinences ; or eex/ures all Authors and perſons 
conftdently without reaſon. And whoever doth 
thus, be he Divine, Lawyer, Stateſman, Doctor, 
or Profeſſor, he is a Pedant. 

Do not 1n ordinary company treat of manners 
too ſubtle and curious, nor too vile and mean; 
nor of things unſeaſonable, as of Religion in 
mixed, or young company,or at table; but in all 
Diſcourſe have an intention to better your ſelf 
and others. Which that you may do ; contrive 
(as much as you can) before hand of what to dif 
courſe; and lay your ſcene, which afterwards 
you may menage as you pleaſe. 

A man may. judic:oufly diſtourſe, when either 
he knows the ſubje&t very well ; or when dehi- 
rous to learn (a Cabmiſon and ingenuity very 
grateful in company) or whex neceilitated to 
diſcourſe ; and then he muſt do it diſcreetly and 
doubtingly, unle's he very well know his Audi- 
tory. Cautious alſo muſt © be who diſcourſeth 
even ot that he underſtands amongſt perſons 
of that Profeſſion; an aftectation that more 
Scholars then wiſe men are guilty of ; I mean 
to diſcourſe with every man in his own faculty; 
EXCEPT it be by asking queſtions, and ſteming 
to learn, 

You may freely and fafely diſcourſe of mat- 
ters of Philoſophy, Mathematicks, Travel, Gt- 
vernment of forreign Countries, Hiſtories of times 


palt or preſent of other Places, H rb andry, wh 
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the like which ſubjects concern no mans repu- 
tation, and therefore none much care what 
part you take. 

Diſcourſe, tho amongſt learned men, lates no 
grounds of Science, but ſuppoſeth them,and there- 
tore ſtudy 'is nece(lary ; withour which who fo 
adventures among(t Scholars, is like a Lady, 
that hath excellent Medicines, but neither 
knows whereof they arc made, nor how to ap- 
ply them effeCtually. Have a care allo that your 
income exceed your expences, i, e.that you hear and 
read more then you ſpeak : for he that ſpends 
out of the ſtock of wit and memory is quickly 
bankerupted ; but knowledg and learning con=- 
tinually improve by diſc-urle, 

Cunning diſcourſers toavoid baffling are wont 
at firſt ro /ay down @ propoſition eaſily defenſible, 
towhich they may retreat in caſe of neceſlity ; 
but defend the other out-works alſo as long as 
they can. 

Mens wits and apprehenfions are infinitely 
various, nor is there any opinion ſo extravagant, 
which hath not ſome followers and maintainers, 
who fit their hypotheſes to it. Wherefore do 
not cenſure any thing on « ſuddain as ridicu- 
lous, for tho it pleaſe not you, it may another, 
a wile, 

Every man makes himſelf the meaſure of all 0- 
thers for truth and falshood, wiſdom and folly, 
learning and ignorance, and the like. And who 
isable to denudate himſelf of this falſe opinion, 
or roudice at leaſt to truth? 

ut from hence it proceeds that we eſteem 
him knowing that knows more or as much, and 
him ignorant that knows leſs, thenour ſelves. 
Him alſo virtuous that is according to our ſen- 
timent and degree. Allo that all men are more 
Z 2 ready 
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ready to blame anothers errors, then praiſe his 
virtues. And thata man knowing what ano. 
ther knows, yet knows not his own ignorance; 
buc conſequently values himſelf and deſpiſeth 
the other. Hence it comes that we are offend- 
ed with others giving evil words to us, and take 
notice of every ſyllable ; bur paſs over thoſe 
we give to others. It is pleatant to obſerve 
this1n ſuchas write controverſies, Hence alſo 
we do not patiently permit others to loye or 
bate otherwiſe then our ſelves do. 

To man alone (not beaſts nor Angels) hath na- 
ture given a nau/ciouſneſs of the preſent. T he beſt 
things in the world,if not accompanied with va- 
rict/, become diſtaſtful, And nothing ſo..ner 
then D/ſcourſe: which is ſo much caretuller tobe 
rmgy as the eare is ſooner cloy*'d then the 
cie, Prudent eies are kept open by reaſon, or- 
dinary perſons by wit. | 

Old men commonly diſcourſe of grave and 
edifying Subjects, Divinity, Government, Hi- 
ſtory, &c. Young men rather of pleaſant ; Hunt- 
ing, Fashions, Travels, Wonders, &c. every 
mar chuſeth to diſcourſe of that he beſt under- 
{tands and loves. 


Char. IV.. Of Edtcatton, 
C.H A.P. IV. 


Concerning Buſineſs. 


Ax Dodor being intreated by his Nephew to 

give ſome rules for guiding [and ſecuring 
himſelf in zegoriation, and contracts ; after long 
ſtudy told him, he could give him but one; 
which was, alwaies to have to do with virtuous 
perſons.. But for many reaſons this rule, tho 
a-perfe&t one, is hard to be practiſed; and 
therefore I beſeech you be content with ſuch 
imperfect ones, as my reading or experience 
can furnish, 

If any one tell you, that it is to no purpoſe to 
think long upon any matter ; #hat they are only 
wiſe men who can diſpatch buſineſs ex tempore ; 
t:at conſulting is but a dull formality;and rhat a 
man ſces as far into a thing at firſt, as by much 
conſideration; ſay boldly that man is a foo!/: 
the more you think, the more and clearer you 
Shall inderſtand, Therefore Men of moſt /er/ire 
do buſineſs the beſt ; and thoſe who have much 
buſineſs muſt have much pardon. Therefore men 
afed to buſineſs do it better; becauſe they have 
thought of it betore, either in the ſame, or 2 
like, caſe. 

A Prudert Man doth no buſineſs yashly, 1. e 
without reaſon and advice; and he adviſeth . 
2]ſo as long as he can; and that firſt with his own 
thoughts : which being not ſufficient,he takes in 
alſo rhe aſliftance ot other mens counſel ; and 
heareth others, tho he follow perhaps his 
own. Mott men advile for their own in- 

L 3 terelit, 
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tereſt, and therefore happy is he who hath a 
friend. | 

To order your thoughts well in Deliberation, 
endeavour to put your buſineſs into an Hiſtory, 
conſidering What is to be done or faid firſt, 
what afterwards. For the hinderance of pru- 
dent reſolutions is the confuſion and difor- 
der of thoughts ; which by this method is clear- 
ed: by it alſo you shall quickly diſcover where 
the. difficulty is, and know when you have 
done. Itisalſo very convenient to write down 
your reaſons pro & con in deliberation ; for 
the mind by this means, is freed both from 
the confuſion, and burden of thoſe argu- 
ments. 

Gzve net your advice or opinion before asked ; for 
that is to upbraid the others ignorancs: zor attri- 
bute ill ſucceſs to the neglect of your counſel ; 
zor be angry if your advice be not followed. 
Neither accuſtom your ſelf to. find fault with 
others actions, except vitious; for you are not 
bound to weed other mens Gardens. 

Be wot too eager in counſelling others ; forthe 
evil ſucceſs (which happens ſrequently to good 
advice). will be /aid to your charge, and ſeldom 
s$hall you be thanked for the good. 

It happeneth frequently tg men that are wiſe 
by experience, and. not /earning, that they cannot 
ou a reaſon of their opinion and advice, tho it 

e really the beſt : (as a meer mechanical work- 
man knows there is a fault inthe work, tho he 
cannot tell punCtually what it is.) De/þiſe not 
ſuch mens opinions for their want of Diſcourſe. Uſu 
peritorum & ſenum pronunciatis etiam u0n demon- 
ftratis attendendum eſt, quia per expertum oculum 
pron conſecuti principia facile cernunt. Arilt, 

CnL ; 

In 
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In Deliheration where there is reaſon on beth 
ſides, and that a man hath reſolved one way, he 
commonly thinks that he hath choſen the 
worſe, becauſe then he only conſiders the rea- 
ſons of the contrary part ; which repreſented by 
themſelves (the other after reſolution being no 
more conſidered) ſeem greater and of more 
conſequence then they are. 

Fhere 1s one great perfed:on in doing buſineſ$, 
which is, That tho you ſet your mind and 
thoughts upon buſineſs, yet do uot engage your af- 
feftions, atleaſt deeply, init. For thus sha!l 
you both have your underſtanding clear at all 
times; and not be diſturbed if you miſcarry ; 
which you muſt make account will often hap- 
pen unto you. You will alſo find anxiety enough: 
in your very retirement and quitting buſineſs 
(which muſt ſome time or other be done) tho 

you ſet your affections as little as can be upon 

it, For all buſineſs puts a motion into the 

Soul, which it changeth not, even for reſt, 

without trouble. Beſides precipitiouſneſs, im- 
patience, or not ſtaying to take the opportu- 
nity, and time your buſineſs, is frequently the 
ruine of many noble deſigns; and all paſſion 
| whatſoever deteriorates your negotiation ; if 


your reaſon will not bring you to this indiffe- 
rency, expericnce will. 4 P adventure tout vient 
8 point 4 qui peut attendre. 

In treating about bufineſs you underſtand , 
you have an advantage to propose firſt ; in what 
you underftand not, *tis beſt to receive propoſi- 
trons, And if you have a doubtful cauſe, an 
inconſtant adverſary, or find him diſpoſed to 
_— with your defire; defer _ not to dQi{- 
patch. 


In buſineſs (except buying and ſelling) you 
| $ 
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S$hall find very few perſons ſpeak to the purpoſe» 
therefore let every man talk his fill: rather then 
interrupt, provoke him to ſpeak ; for he will 
blurt out many things to your advantage : ſome 
out of ignorance and. inexperience ; others 
on purpoſe ſtanding on circumſtances and 
things of ſmall conſequence. W omen com- 
monly. (as weakeſt) are moiſt extravagant; 
and atanend, or the midſt, of their {tory muſt 
drop a tear ; - for being themſelves compaſh- 
onate, they think others are ſo too; and that 
is their intereſt, 

The difficulty of diſpatch is not from the buſt- 
neſs it ſelf, wherein a man may eaſily ſee what is 
neceſlary, or fitteſt to be done : but it is in per- 
ſwading your intereſt ; ia communicating ſo much 
and no more then concerns you ; «//»g ſuch rea- 
ſons only,as are proper for your matter ; in ap- 
plying them to every ones underſtanding, incli- 
nation, andata fit time; and in taking of the 
oppolition of Adverſaries.. For there is no in- 
tereſt that hath not its contrary, and ſometimes 
alſo ſo forcible a one, as is to be conquered on- 
ly with mony; which isa ſword that cuts even 
a Gordian knot, 


All things concernining the meragery of af- 


fairs are reduced to theſe heads. 
I. Theground or occaſion. 
2. Theend to be brought about. "v3 
3. The reaſons whereupon the affair 15 
. grounded. 
4; Thediffeulties like to be encountered. 
5. The anſwers which may be made to the 
reaſons, 
6. And the replies to them. 
7. The advantage of the affait to th3o:her 
arty, | 
8. Examples of like caſes, But. 
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Butalwaies be ſure to remove the principal 

obſtacle. 

Some men are apt to believe what they hope 
for, or deſire ; others are zever ſecure, till they 
ſee and enjoy. And this doubtleſs is the better ; 
becauſe it increaſcth diligence, good ſucceſs and 
leſs affliction. W herefore of future things ima- 

ine and provide for the worſt; tho of aCtions 
dubious of other perſons you' conceive the 
belt. 

Fear is a neceſlary paſſion, and hath a great 
thare in all our affairs. The great and general 
defect being negligence, laſchety, and love of 
eaſe ; fear diicuſfeth theſe. He that is in con- 
tinual apprehenſion of evil watchethto avoid, 
prepareth to rencounter, and is cautious not to 
give admittance to, danger ; but endeavors to 
ſecure his condition, and remove further from 
evil. In things of zhe other world men are more 
apt. co hope, becauſe they have not fo clear an 
apprehenfion, nor fo firm a beleif, or not {o fre- 
quent conſideration concerning them ; but in 
matters of this world more apt to fear ; for all 
mens hopes frequently fail, their fears ſeldom, 
Befides the loſs of what we enjoy goes nearer 
and is more ſenfibleto ns, then the future good 
may advantage; wherefore in treating with 
moſt men you know the beft Topic. And ſel- 
dom is it ſeen but that fear alſo gersthe better 
of love, and therefore good Magiſtrates truft 
not only to loye, but will in ſome degree be 
teared allo. 

Secrecy and reſervedneſ5 is of infinite uſe ; for, 
delides that ſuch are nor eaſily prevented and 
interrupred, men are ſtill commenting and in 
ſuſpenſe about eyery motion of theirs ; which 
gets great reputation, Beſides ſuddain things 
0 
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do more amaze, and confound, then things 
foreſeen or expected. Bur you need not put your 
ſelf to the trouble of /ecre/y, where you fear no 
oppolition. 
any times alſo your /ecre/7 is to be concealed; 
nor isan inquirer into the buſineſs you would 
hide rudely to be denyed (for that many times 
breeds jealouſies, &c. )byt by prudent and cour- 
teousUihimulation to befcenced withal, and his 
thruſts dexterouſly avoided rather then forcibly 
returned upon him, He that is a good Pradctiti- 
oner in this trade becomes often times Maſter 
of his thoughts that came to ſift him. 
. Beware of ?ru/ting to your fortune ; for moſt 
men are fortunate +> furan and in ſome things 
only: nor is he fortunate, who hath a good 
occaſion offered to him, for it is Prudence to 
take hold of, and uſe, it ; but he that hath it 
Profentes twice. 
hink not /uch es theſe to be good conſequences, 
He is a good man,therefore doth nothing il1;he 
is a bad man, therefore doth nothing well. He 
13 a Wiſe man, therefore doth nothin z foolishly, 
&c. Confider this well and ſtand upon your 
ard. Forevery one hath errors, from whence 
metimes greater, other times leſſer, miſcheifs 
ariſe: happy are they, whoſe errors happen to 
be inſmall matters, and which come betimes, 
and are remediable, 

He that doeutts not, knows either all things, 
or nothing. And: he that imagines never to 
commitan error, his next pretence mult be to 
Divinity. | 

The things of this World never ſtand in one 
ftay, but are alwaies moving their own way; 
and if we perceive not their alteration, it is be- 


cauſe our age is shorter then theirs. This obſer- 
vat 100 
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s FE vation is of importance to many purpoſes , 
r | vg. virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly, are 


) ty geo and bad, proſperous and adverſe, inthe 
ſeea. 


. When we read in Hiſtories the great changes 

| | of Government, we much wonder at them , 

| | and are apt to” pitty the ſufferers. But Provi- 

- | dence hath ſo ordered, that great alterations 

; | ordinarily happen by little and little; fo that both 

' | reaſon and nature either accommodate to them, 
or- have time to eſcape, and provide other 
WaiCs. 

He that entreth into danger without conſidering 
it, 35 a beaſt ; he only is vaterswhe knowing the 
danger, embracerh it cheerfully, whether out of 

\ | neceſlity-or honor. Yea, tho he knows and 
\ | ſuppoſeth that all dangers have not their eftects; 
\ | Hut that /ome are prevented by induſtry, /ome 
by courage and prudence, and ſome fortune 
and the courle ot things (Gods Yrovidence) 
caſts of. 

. Dealing with Merchants and men of buſineſs 
and virtue 'cut off ceremonies ; and declare your 
buſeneſs at len:th rather then too-short ; for this 
apt to raiſe miſtakes; beſides a man is not al- 
wales in diſpoſition or ability to fathom the 
depth of an affair with a short cord. 

- When you have extorted from a perſon w5at 
be obſtinately denied, you need not doubt, but 
at'the ſame' time alſo-to obtain another he 
would not willingly grant. For when a man 
is forced, as it were, to let go his hold of 
what he moſt firmly graſped, he -unbends his 
hand, and abandons whatever it contained. 
Commota ſemel & excuſſa mens 2 fs ſtabilitate 
ſua] ei ſervit 4 quo impellitur. Thus the Par- 
liament prop.ſed to the Kang,/$agerhepapica 
_—__ tne 
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the bill of attainder of the Earl of Strafford 
(which he was formerly reſolved not to grant) 
a bill for perpetuating the Parliament, which, 
tho of tar greater conſequence, he ſcrupled 
nor, 

Defer, as longas you can, the doing of a thing 
azaivft your mind, rather then give a politive de- 
nial ; for acc:dents many times divert the deſign, 
and deliver you from that ſtrait, wherein a re- 
fuſal may deeplier engage you. 

Never diſpatch an evil and difficult bufineſs 
ſo abſolutely, but that (if poſſible) you leave 
place to undertake and introduce it again. Time 
and opportunity alter many things, and make 
that pats ſmoothly which formerly would have 
bin refuſed, had not your dexterity left open the 
door for a new treaty. ; 

All men naturally avoid perſons inquiſitive 
into other mens abfuirs; for ſuch commonly 
are lavish of their intelligence, and thereby 
breed quarrels and ſpread animoſities : beſides 
that themſelves are apt to envy and malign 0- 
thers,that being the concern which breeds their 
inquiſitiveneſs. 


he reaſon, why things conform not tothe gt 


eral defire and expectation of the World, 1s, 
becauſe they who give beginning and ending to 
buſineſs,are but few, and wary are thoſe who de- 
fire and expetF, 
_ isofren to blame, who _ ir we 
008 for fear of a future evil,cxcept it be nigh 4 
pg lr w _—_— certain. Foo is he who 
ſtrives toavoid all difficulties; for more things 
attright, then hurt, us. And there are many 
changes inthis World D5 co/a naſte coſa. And 
in ju s of the future we ſee wiſe men 
frequently miſtaken. 


Poor, 
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Poor,mean peop le,and wranglers,&c.concluie 
not any treaty, nor offer all they mean to give, 


till they-be forced, z.e. till they ſee the treaty 


ready to break up.; and they think that they ger 
a conſiderable advantage by ſuch reſtines, and 
importuniry ; as indeed they do, if they deal 
with i#gezuous perſons. So petty Tradeſmen 
love to call their cuſtomers back. 

Since grateful and virtuous perſons are ſo 
rare, value the ſervice of ſuch as are joined with 


you 1n oy owe intereſt or danger ; and you may 


more reaſonably expect to be athſted by him, 
that hopes to get by you, then by him, who 
hath already recerved tavors from you. And 
remember that # Crows in your purſe doth you 
more honor then ten ſpent. 

When in conſultations there are contrariety 
of opinions, ſeldom is the beſt choſen; and the 
more perſons argue, the p_ they are 
from agreeing ; the love of their own opinion 
inſinuating it ſelf by little and little with their 
reaſon. herefore, ſometimes, the moſt 1m- 
portunate prevails, /ometimes he that finds out 
a medium ; net that this expedient is alwaies the 
belt; 4ut that perions in heat of diſpute, can- 
not caſily paſs over, or full conſent, to a con- 
trary. 

Thruſt not your ſelf to be Mediator or U mpire in 
Controverſies, till required ; and then 'tis better 
to exaggerate the mi/chiefs of diſagreement, then 
benefits of concord ; for fear is ſtronger then love. 

any are wont alwaies to take the Adverſa- 
ries part. But it is a very hard thing to recon- 
cile men at firſt, their paſſions being high, and 
animoſities great, But after they are reaſona. 
bly wearied with Law, or other inconvenien.. 
ces, *tis not difhicult to find out a medium , 

Aa Whica 
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which may /ave both their honors; Which is 
that both commonly deſire. A worthy Gentle- 
man being to reconcile two perſons, firſt made 
them ſwear both to ſtand to his determination ; 
and 21y that neither of them should reveal upon 
what terms they were reconciled, 

Every man is more apt to love, cherish, ant 

truſt in him, on whom he hath already beſtowed 
moſt courteſtes ; eiteeming him as his creature ; 
[This is the caufe of the great love of Parents 
toward their Children :] and he, that loveth, 
and doth favors, o0>ligeth : and ſubmitteth him- 
ſelfto the receiver : ſo that for fear of loſing 
what he hath already beſtowed, he muſt beſtow 
more. Wherefore if you ſeek the favor of a 
great perſon, accept courteſies from him, and not 
from others, and falſe is their conceit who fay, 
the way to havea friend is not to make uſe of 
him. 

He that would perſwade great men,let him firſt 
begin with the weakeſt; by probable arguments, 
good words, and humble carriage he shall ob- 
tain thetr friendship; and by their Authority 
(tho but fools) draw in the wiſer, 

Mean wits alwaies diſtruſt ſubtle arguments; 
and Logical heads : and great men, forthe moſt 
part, are of an inartificial underſtanding, and 
therefore by ſeemingly naked truth, and plain- 
neſs, ate brought to your opinion. 

In great Councils and meetings there are al- 
waies ſome leading men, whom it you gain, your 
buſineſs is done. 

Amongſt Multitudes,ove adverſary<can do more 
harm, then many friends can dogood. 

T hereare ſome who are children even in Ma- 
ture age ; and of them a man muſt not ſay, they 


are 40, years old, therefore they will do as oe" 
0 
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of 40. years old. But concerning thoſe and all 
ſuch Heteroclrtes, look at their preſent cuſtoms, 
and menagery of their private attairs. For if you 
ſeean aged man vehement, ſuddain in his reſo- 
lutions, following the 1mperus of his paſlions ; ' 
hold that man for ac/;/4; not moved with rea- 
ſon, unconltant ; to day reſolving without con- 
ideration, and in the ſame manner reverſing 
It to Morrow. 

Noting is well done,or [aid,in paſſion; tho there 
may be juſt cauſe of being paſſionate ; bur leſs or 
more all paſſtion according to the degree of it 
- | binders reaſon and deliberation. But beware in- 
' | ſteadof paſſion you fall not into /lyneſs and cun- 
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ning: for theſe two,paſthon and cunning do many 

times shoulder out one another ; and generally 
| | people without paſſion are look'd upon as ily 
* | andcrafty : which of the two is worſe, taere bee 
ing Tore of the voluntary 1n it. It is good there- 
tore ſometimes to ſeem paſſionate, it you be 
not ſo. 

In all treating with other perſons try firſt what 
may be done by fair means, good words, hopes 
of gratitude, &c. before you come to power or 
paſion. And let power either of your ſe f or 
the law be the laſt. 

When you conſult with a friend abont any bu- 
ſneſs, be not haſty to receive a preſent anſwer 
but give him time to conſider ; for the com- 
mon and firit conceptions of all men are 
much-v hat the ſame: ar leait his extempore 1s 
not equal to your premeditated. P*yſicians 2nd 
Lewyers anſwer out of their trede, and, as they 
pretend, by certain rules and caſes very like, it 
not the fame with yours; but it ſeldom falls 
Out, that the ſame caſe in diſpatch of buſineſs 
falls out twice; or if it do, yet it is clothed 

Aaz2 with 
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with ſuch various and differing circumſtances 
(accordinzto whicha wiſe man frames his 0. 
pinion) that it is very difticult to give judge- 
ment. 

The manner is when you propoſe a ?hins which 
jou are afraid wil/ hardly be accepted,or granted; 
19mg it by parcels ; that one picce be digeſted, 

efore the other be ſwallowed. 

It is better to lee near to,and ſerve, a prodigal, 
then a thrifty and parfmonio 5,Prince; ho for the 
publick this is moſt advantageous. For the prod! 
gal is forced to uſe divers oppreſſions, &c. and 
more ſuffer by his profuſene!s then are benefited 
by it; and they commonly are moſt benefited 
by it, who leait deſerve it. 

It ſeems that Princes are more [ree,and Maſters 
of their 6wn will,;then other men ; bur it is con- 
trary in ſuch as govern prudently : tor they are 
neceſſitated to pf. with infinite cautiouſneſs and 
conliderationz frequently 70 court even mean 
oo ; and /wal{ou many a bitter pill at their 

ands. W herefore pardon your Prince, if hedo 
not all things exact.y, according to the preciſe 
ruie of wiſedom, 

He, that having bin the means to advance 
another to high degree, thinks to govern him 
eancels his own Courteſy, 5 

If you find that any ove hath ſpoken ill of you t0 
your Patron, take nonotice of it 5 nor be eager 0 

vindicare your ſelf; but continue your emplot- 
ment withou: complaining ; and your innocency 
will both appear, and prevail at laſt. | 

Great enterpriſes are not to be relinquished, bt- 
eauſe we cannot reconcile all difficulties 3 for were 
all things eaſy, they were not great ; and could 
all objections 3. e. difficulties be reſolved, little 
were left to your courage or diſcretion. Tr 
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things Gods Providence, and the courle of things 
render eaſy ; and others are dificule only, be- 
cau'e we /ee not through them at pretent:. 

The more you come into favor, the leſs ad- 
mit Cabals and Juntos, to avoid ay hae Nor 
converſe much with the orcinary ſervants, fur 
ſo they will reſpect you the more. Yet, lett 
you be hated, be courteous ina your ſalutes, 
diſcourſes, offers ot ſervice, but eſpecially in 
giving them reaſons in your diicourle : for then 
they think you do not deipiie them. But if 7-ey 
ha.e you for any good ſeruice done to your Patron, 
ſeil it him dcar ; that he may be obliged to pro- 
tect you. 

No t atron reall; loves a ſervant wiſer then him- 
ſelf, let him pretend what he pleaſeth;and there- 
fore if you be a perſon of underitanding, covet 
not tobe too near him, as of his bed chamber, 
&c. for Patrons are not pleaſed that ſuch per- 
ſons should pry too nearly inta their aCtions 
and inclinatious. Wiſe men, when they have 
any way come 1n competition with their Prince 
have alwaies ceded, 

Yet it is better t0 he feared and hated,” then 
deſpiſed. Wherefore chuic rather to be a ic- 
vere {carcher into, and cenſurer of, actions ; 
then to be undervalued for taking no norice of 
them. : 

If $p7es- abound in a Court, diſcourſe in gene 
rals; and give them nocaule tothink them” 
ſelves diſcovered by you. 

Neutrality makes the ſow?ft, but ſareſt pro- 
greis : for the neuter is connived at through the 
others mutual envying. 

A weak Patron is ea'bly gained, but no con- 
ſiderabie ad vantage of hunur, or profit, Can 
be got by him ; a wiſe Maſter is jealous, Caliiy 
Aa} loit, 
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loſt, and then neyer recovered. If your Maſter 
have any near kindred, keep fair with all, for 
they will certainly prevail ; and ſtick to the beſt 
beloved. 

If you light upon a Maſter that is i#quiſitive 
after your words and aCtions, know, that he in- 
tends to keep you under. Pray to God not to 
light upon a cunning Maſter; for either you shall 
be ruin'd by him ; or at beſt tired with ſtanding 
upon your guard. In this caſe make shew not 
ro perceive hisſubtility, but to admire his 1n- 
genuity. Sic ars deluditur arte. 

If your Patron, by diſcourſe, or actions, 
endeavors to conceal any of his vices ; be ſure he 
holds that dear, is deeply engaged in it, and 
would enjoy it without a rival. 

To avoid envy, affect not expence and often- 
tation; but mind rea/izy. For be ſure that 
way, accounted ſo honourable, leads ſtreight 
to deſtruction. 
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INCE Slavery was banished Chriſtendom, 
g a Servant is no other, then one hired to ſuch 
employment ; and under ſuch terms, as if well 
obſerved, the difference is n0# great between the 
condition of the Maſter and the Servant. For 
none can compel another to ſerve him againſt 
his will; nor can I contra&t with him for his 
ſervice, but at the ſame time he will bargain 
with me for his /a/ary, 1 rakehim under my 
roof, I make proviſion tor his ſuſtenance, TI de- 
fend him from his enemies; as well as from 
hunger, cold, and diſeaſes. And what_doth 
he Pr this? . he ſerveth me? no, he ſerveth 
himſelf, The ſame labor, he would undergo 
in his own houſe to maintain himſelf, and per- 
haps with great azxiety, he doth in mine with 
pleaſure. SO that now ſervice 1s nothing but a 
compatF betwixt the rich and the poor, tor their 
mutual advantage. 
- And to demand or imagine, that @ ſervant 
Should quit his own iztereſ?,profit and advantage, 
to procure his Maſters, is a folly whereof no 
conſidering man will be guilty. ' 

Therefore let the Maſter command according 
to reaſon and ſweetneſs ; not ſo imperiouſly, or 
with ſuch opprobrious language as may juſtly 
diſcontent or chaſe away a Servant. It he obey 
with cheerfulneſs,and affection he may at length 
perhaps make his Maſters intercſt his own, 


/ 
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If you pay him not his wages, he will pay 
himſelf. 

In controverhies, let the Maſter ſometimes 
cede to his ſervant, to keep his mettal in breath; 
and not be too ſevere, if the faults be ſmall, or 
committed for want of Judgment, or through 
a little itch ot liberty. Let the Maſter be ſome: 
times b/ind, and the ſervant deaf. But faults 
of malice, or impiety. are not to. be pardoned, 
The firſt ſuch fault is the Servants ; the ſecond di- 
vided between Maſter and Servant ; the third, 
wholly the Maſters. Corre# him not before 
Strangers, but if correction amend him not, 
rid your hands of him ; both for his ſake, your 
own, and the {ſcandal of others. 

Rich men are inclined to pride, and coutemt 
of others; for having wealth, which com- 
mands all things in the great Market of this 
World, they are apt to become inſolent, pe- 
tulant, impaticnt of diſobedience, denial, re- 
proof, or advice. And becauſe offentation of 
happineſs is one part of it; therefore are rich men 
vain glorious, deſirous to be obſerved, and to 
live ſplendidly. And men newly enriched, and 
without their own induſtry, more vain then 
they, who are born ſo, or have by induſtry ac- 
quired great eſtates. Men in power allo are 
more honorable,gallant, generous,and leſs vain 
then the rich. 

Alſo becauſe great eſtates are commonly ac- 
quired with /izt/e, and ſmall ones not Without 
great, labor; thereforeare rich men apt to ex- 
alc themſelves as either above others, 1N parts, 
or the fav r of God; both which are very 
great and dangerous errors, but difficult]y to be 


eradicated, 
Lea 
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Let them not therefore miſtake moro/ity for 

andeur, and paſſion for greatnels. It is Fetter to 
ubdue your Servants reaſon, as well as his 
frrength and diligence. 

And thoſe, who betake themſelves to the rich, 
are to comport with'their follies, impettinen- 
cies, and contumelies; and to conceal them, 
It is better they should /ove their Maſters, 
but by wo means hate them; or ſpeak evil of 
them behind their backs. Not di/>ute their 
Maſters judgment ; not vy w#t, taunt or rally, 
with them ; nor uſe familiarity without leave ; 
I to put on patience, when they put on 4a 
ivery. 

To admonish and reprehend is not an &- 
Qion of an Inferior; and an affeftionate di/* 
reſpect —_— not ſo much by its ſincerity, as it 
provokes by its ill example; wherefore when 

ou adviſe your Superior, do it ſo, as it may 

e accepted. And let not the Maſter refuſe to 
hear the advice of his Servant, tho he follow 
it not. 

No man ever miſcavried through exceſ; of reſpett; 
or was diſgraced for retaining a conſtarit and 
proportionate ſenſe of his Patrons grandeur, 
1et t'atrons love not ſullen, melancholic, au- 
ſtere, grave, or ſilent, Servants, 

A Maſter ought »ot to divertiſe himſelf with 
his /rferiors, nor make his Servants privy to his 
inirmities and failures ; but if he do, the Ser- 
vant muſt not preſume, nor heighten himſelf 
= it. But let him be ſecret and faithful to 

im, 

Let the Servant alſo know, that it is karder 
to menage well his Maſters affairs then his own ; 
let him therefore be more careful. For he 
hath more temtations to negligence and « is- 
honeſty 
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honeſty, Beſides his Maſters buſineſs is not 
alwaies to be menaged the beſ# way ; but that 
he /thes beſs. x 

Put your Servants to emplniment proper for 
their conditions, years, Capacities, &Cc. but never 
upon wrneceſſery trouble ; tor that is to abuſ?, 
not «/e, a Servant, and will cauſe them to hate 

Ou. 
: T hoſe Servants juſtly expect to be reward- 
ed extraordinarily, whole induſtry and dili. 
gence ſeem to merit it (For gratitude being 
the leaſt of virtues, ingratitude is the moſt in. 
famous of vices ; eſpecially ina great perſon :) 
and this reward-ng is to be done, as the 0- 
ther Servants do not reſent it. That there- 
fore is beſt uſed after ſome ſignal ſervice. But 
beware of equalling all your Servants 1n your 
gifts, or rewards : for the diſcreeter and Su- 
perior hold it an affront to be equalled with the 
reſt; and the Inferior made proud : but none 
more obliged then they, who. catch *mony 
thrown about in a ſolemnity, to render thanks 
to the Donor. Some there are, who defer their 
rewards till ſome feſtival,as Chriſtmas,or Eaſter: 
But then the day is thanked, zot the giver ; and 
after you are accuſtomed to it, *tis expected 
as due, and part of wages, not kindneſ5 and 
bounty. 

It is better to be ſomewhat ſParing then /iberal 
t0 a good Servant; tor as he grows\full, he 


inclines cither to be idle, or — And 
his murmuring you may govern by a 
reward. 

It ſeldom happens that a reconciliation of 
Maſter and Servant is ſincere; therefore Ie- 
turn not to a ſervice, Whence you have been 
ejected. 


eaſonabie 


In 
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In places which concern mony, . employ 
not your kindred; nor uſe them as your Ser- 
yvants; for they will preſume upon their con- 
dition, and yon cannot with reputation break 
with them. And truly, if you be a ſingle 
perſon, I cannot forbear to recommend to 
you a ſaying of a great Prelate; that @ Cour- 
tier at Rome ought to have 1000, Ducats rent, 
2000. in his purſe, and bea 1000, miles from 
his kindred. 
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CHAP. VL 
of giving, receiving, and promiſing, 


' job is #ucivil aud unkitting for a man to oblige 
another to keep a promiſe vpn 0a to 
him;or one made in mirth,paſſion,haſt,unadyi- 
ſedly, in civility, or compliment, or one obſe- 
lete; as alſo not to admit of a reaſonable excuſe 
for the failure of a promiſe. 

It becometh every man to promiſe nothing but 
what he intends to perform: yet many, tho 
juſtly denied, are much diſplealed ; for all men 
govern not themſelves by reaſon. Inſomuch 
that if a perſon deſire to engage your endea- 
vours in his buſineſs, if you shew him the difh- 
culties, tho you promiſe your aſhiſtance, he 
commonly takes it for a denial, -or a ſign that 
you intend not ſeriouſly to befriend him. For 
theſe and ſuch like reaſons, the fashion now-a- 
daies is, to give —_ hopes to all ſuiters, and to 
promiſe very freely and largely. And they find 
thereby great advantage (as they think) for 
carrying on buſineſs. 'T he performance is ſome- 
times hindred by unexpected caſualities ; ſome- 
times a good and plauſible excuſe goes a great 
way ; ſometimes the party ſuffers himſelt to be 
Wheedled with good words. Yet *tis ſo iz»0ble 
and dishonorable a thing for a man to be worſe 
rhen his word, that it never ought to be done. 
But this may he do ; he may entertain all ſuiters 
with general or conditional promiſes, and fair 
words : and tho all men ought to look at effects, 


and not words ; yet have good words a ham” 
u 
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ful power (take heed of being fool'd by them) 
I ſuppoſe becauſe every one values himſelf, and 
his merits, at more then he is worth; and he 
is offended when that price is not ſct upon him, 
as himſelf thinks to deſerye. 

At Court they are wont to promiſe and offer 
ſervice largely, eſpecially to thoſe, who are not 
likely to make uſe of them ; but towards ordi- 
nary converſants they are more wary, becauſe 

tter known. 

Grant acourteſy (if you intend it) without much 
arking, for that doubles it. T'o keep long in 
ſuſpenſe is churlish, and by long expectation 
the patlion to the favor dies, and the courtely 
is not eſteemed, nor thanks heartily given for 
it. Monſignior Pamphilio ( afterwards [no 
cent X) in his Nunciature in Fraxce, and c- 
ver after was called Monſignior-non-ſi-puo. From 
his frequent uſe of that anſwer to Suitors; Do 
your favors cheerf..lly, not as if they lipt 
through your fingers, or were itollen or wrelit- 
ed from you. And do them readily, tor the in- 
treater ſubmits himſelf to the 1ntreated ; his 
modeſty therefore mutt be conlidered. Nox 8 
coſa pin cara, che quella, che con prieg "i ſi compra. 
Do them alſo without contidering whether 
they be /of# or likely to be recompen/ed; for a 
magnanimous and generous perſon loouks not ro 
receive as much again ; for that is the courtely 
ot Tradeſmen. Be not as the Barbarous King of 
Madagaſcar that demanded more for the cowes 
be eave, then his ſubjects for thoſe zhey /old ; 
for he ſaid that his good will and kindneſs was 
, | tobe recompenſed. And it you deny, do it with 
good words; as if yon were ſorry you could 
not pleaſure him. 
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Be wot ni gard!) of that which coſts you nothing; 
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* 3 Counſel, Countexance, and the like. But be. 
ware of being ſecurity; rather offer to lend 
mony of your own upon others bond. 

And by no means ſell your Ceremonies, nor 
pay your creditors, friends, and ſervants, with 
200d words, looks, and ſmoak. 

After a courtely done, if you wupbraid, you 
loſe it ; one principal end of giving being to 


oblige the receiver to your ſelf and intereſt. - 


Neither too much undervalue, nor extol 
your gift, but rather diminish, and excuſe, 
when you give: ſeeming pleas'd ſo ſmall a 
matter ſtood in ſuch ſtead, and was ſo well 
placed, and accepted ; that you shall be 
ready to do greater ſervice upon occaſion ; 
but when you receive a favor, rather augment 
It, 

He is not ungrateful, who cannot, but who will 
z0t, repay ; will not through malignity and evil 
diſpoiition. W hereforc a generous ſpirit is fa- 
tished, when the receiver declares his accep- 
rance and honor ; for that shews he hath a good 
mind to be grateful, if he were able. 

After a courteſy received,be not in haſt to return 
another ; for that chews you are not willing to 
be beholden : nor return 2 much greatcr ; for 
that ſcems to reproach the {malnels of the re- 
ceived. 

Thoſe who willingly alwaies receive and ne- 
ver give, or thoſe who would alwaies give and 
never receive, ( of which melancholic gene- 
rous humor ſome few thereare) are not much 
eſteemed in converſation, 

Towards other mens Servants the cuſtom of the 
Country is to be followed. \n many places the Ma- 
ſter takes it ill if his Servant be conſiderably 


rewarded for what himſelf gives, But it is yo 
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ſowith us; whereto lodg at a friends houſe is 
dearer, belides the inconveniences, then at a 
common Inne. And where what a friend ſends, 
is perhaps a preſent, but not a gift; when the 
receiver paies double the value tothe Meſſen- 
ger,and ax acknowledgment to the ſender, How- 
ever-inall places in entertainment, great care 
is taken the Servants be pleaſed, for the tongues 
of idle perſons arc loos-hung. 

If you defirea courtely from one beholding 
to you, *tis ingenuous xot fo put him in mind of 
it ; leaſt he think you tax him of ingratitude. 

A favor done to a man ſinking, or in any dan- 
ger, is alwaies very o4/iging ; both becauſe it te- 
ſtifes ſucerity without expectation of a return, 
and a zood opinion of the receiver ; to whom the 
giver zeeds not be favorable. 

Moſt mer do more [or mo either of gain, or 
friends, thew reaſon. More for favor, then obli- 


gation. But mony, if well and diſcreetly ap- 


plyed ſeldom fails ot its effect. 
A man apt to promiſe is as apt to forget it. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of Prudence in acquiring emplotment, 
and preferment, 


x.T)YREsSUPPOS1NG, that a perſon, out 

ofa good and fincere intention to ſerve 
his Prince and Counrry, defires to employ 
himſelf, or be emploied, in ſuch a condition; 
it is neceſſary, firſt, that he avoid ſuch hinde- 
rances which are contrary to, and deſtructive of, 
h s deſign. 2|y Thathe «ſe proper means to the 
compaſſing it. . 

2. Hl NDRANCES are, I. Pride, which 
renders him intolerable to him that $hould 
raiſe him; and tho to avoid this, ſuch men as 
are moſt inſolent toward their Inferiors, are 
-molt ſupple (even to baſenefs ) towards their 
Superiors, yct it is very difficult to conceal this 
vice from any cenfidering perſon ; even be- 
cauſe one of theſe aCtions betrayeth the other, 
both proceeding from the ſame lowneſs and 
wvileneſ/s of ſpirit, Where it is, it renders its 
owner impatient of advice, admonitjon, con- 
tradiction, even in his 0un aftairs. By whic 
he becomes a prey to flatterers, deſpiſed of a 
good men, odious to all upon whoſe dues 
and intereſts he uſurps, and unfit to be em- 
ployed. 2. Anger, for what Prince deſires 
to be ſerved by, or chuſe inſtruments out of 
Bed/am? andit prudence conſiſt in much de- 

| liberation, 
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liberation ; precipitiouſneſs, the daughter of 
Anger, is incompatible with it. If it be ſaid: 
that angry men are: good natur'd; yet what 
diſcreet perſon will ſuffer ſuch, and. ſo many, 
impertinences, to enjoy now and then. a /itt/e 
good nature, i.e. ſo many ſtorms to have ſome- 
times fair weather? Who will' be content to 
ſtay for a little reaſon, till the cho/er be ſcum'd; 
and the boiling ceaſed? Two t0 _ in _ 
things azainſt the angry. man, was a ſaying 0 
Cardinal Stn / oſs) Followiss Hb. 
comparions Or intemperance, and - lewd wo» 
mer, diſcover. ſecrets, render a. man con- 
temtible, and unaſeful.; for befidesthat ſtrong 
Drinks and Tobacco fill: the head with ima- 
ginations, hot headednels, jealouhes &c. when 
a man Should haſt to. his emploiment, he muſt 
go to {leep, or to his Miſtriſls, 4. He that 
is by nature /azy, and /tothfu! ought not to 
intermeddle with public. affairs; for. tho. in- 
quiet and dull times he may ſcrye well enough: 
to purſue” formalities ; wy when any aGivenels, 
he fills up the room of a better perſon. 5. Co» 
vetouſneſs is not ſo detrimental, as Liberality: 
and bounty ,diſcreetly placed, are advantagious: . 
But 6. there is nothing worſe then an wntri- 
aled F0R2g ue.. 


2, H£ that would-ſerve God 'as well'as his 
King, and ſave his Soul -as well as make his: for- 
tune, muſt beware of ſuch. temtations as are 
moſt frequent in that: ſort of life; Such are- 
ambition, z. e. defiring advancement.tor an 
evil end, or more then he deſervesg,. or at 
unſeaſonable times,, or too eagerly-,, or for 
his own private advanta;e, and not to ſcrve 
the public, Ezvy. at others preferment ; with 
< Bb 3 all. 
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all the 'conſequents of it, hatred, detraQion, 
faction, partiality and the like. Adu/ationor 
complacency with the Prince, or other great 


perſon in vitious, or unfitting courſes, And. 


the like. | 

4. I'T 1s 12pofſible to be # "_g if not known, 
and ſo known as approved alſo: 'and no man 
Ccan..reaſonably be oftended for being paſled by, 


and neglected, if heuſe not rational means to. 


make. himſelf accepted. Such means-are of 
many ſorts. As 

; 1+ By merit 3 and that either by ordinary, or 
extraordinary, good ſervice, 2. By. friends, be- 
ing introduced or recommended by ſuch as are 
in favorand reputation with the Prince. 3. By 
fear and terror, being ſo confiderable as that the 
Prince is glad for his own ſecurity to employ 
him. 4. By flattery.and evil inſfinuation into 
the Princes affections. 


5: HE that hath no other Introduction muſt 
Show himſelf diligently; thatthe Prince (who 
obſeryeth more then he ſeemeth ro do) may 
take notice of him ; beſides there falls out fre- 


quent occaſions of employing him, that is pre-- 


ſent ; and a conſtant attendance, tho voluntary, 
is a kind of ſervice. And, he that loſeth a begin» 
ning tho not ſo conſiderable, loſeth an intro- 
duction to greater matters. 


6: THERE are ſew of whoſe merits the Prince 
car bex juſt and accurate Fudg ; becaule he is 
not- witneſs to all the circumſtances, &c: of 
theiraCtions: Beſides to know: a man, requires 
much familiarity. with, and obſervation of 
him, Butſuch preciſe knowledg is not requi- 
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fite; anda Prince may, with but a reaſonable 
obſervation , diſcern a wiſe mar trom a fool, 
and a virtuous max from one-inclined to theſe 
vices, which render him unfit for ſervice. But. 
ifa Prince be forc'd to ſee only with other eyes; 
and hear with other ears, he had need to be 
very wary ; for thoſe are very ſeldom indifferent 
toward the perſon recommended ; and inform 
more frequently for their own intereſt,then the 
Princes. Wherefore a wiſe man beleives little, 
but _—y himſelf in {uſpenſetill the truth be. 
manifeſt. 

He that is choſen by the Fudgment of his Prince, 
and not by the recommendation of others, hath 
a great advantage ; for if he prove well,. the 
Prince is inwardly proud of his choice; and 
will certainly employ him further ; for he looks 
upon him as his creature. 

Wiſe and ſubtle Princes ſeldom prize or advance 
aman-wiſer then themſelves, except in ſome caſe 
of great neceſlity- They. are alſo commonly 
very wiry of employing ſuch as are recom- 
mended by public fame, except it be in ſmaller 
watters; 

Conſider. therefore , what emploiment - you 
conceive moſt ſuitable to your Genius and con- 
dition, v, g. whether War or Peace; Sea or 
Land-ſervice.z action or advice; governing z 
ar finances, and providing mony or- necel- 
aries. And endeayor- to render your ſelf 
very able in- that; tho it is fitting alſo you 
Should not negle&- other matters. Alſo dit- 
robe your ſelf ( as much as- you. can) of all 
particnlar intereſt: and at leaſt prefer in- your 
deſigns the advantage of your Prince and the 
Public. 

Aſmall emploiment mm youth, or betimes, is 

much 
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much more to be valued then a-great one in 
old age; for Di coſa naſte coſa. One buſi- 
neſs twiſtsin another. And ſuffer not your ſelf 
(as much as is poſlible) to be out of poſlel- 
lion of doing ſomewhat. If you be, yet by 
cont.nual preſentation of your ſelf, let it 
be known that you. ſtay there ready to be 
hired. 

It is good ſometimes to. ſue for an emploiment, 
thoyou be ſnre to miſs it. For by that means, 
you shew your ſelf to imagine that you have 
ſome pretences to be conſidered. And your 
Superior, having once denied you, Will be 
- more ready to pleaſure you another time, for 
tear of diſcontenting you; eſpecially if you be 
a man of parts, Bur by no means put in for 
every thing, for that diſcovers your Ambition ; 
and a conceit of your ſelf, that you are ft for 
every thing. 

You-canzot- be Maſter of what emploiment you 
pleaſe ; but your commendation muſt be, well 
to perform that whereof you ave actually poſſeſi'd. 
Ina Comedy, he that acts a S/avewell, deſerves 
as much as he that perſonates a King. *Tis 4 
comfortable hearing,friend come up higher. Nel- 
ther refuſe or contemn any reward or gratuity, 
how ſmall ſoever your Prince: beitows upon 

Ou. 
- Deſign not upon what is not in your power. And 
remember that being to deal with other per- 
ſons, you mult drive the nail which way it will 
0. Therefore be as indifferent as is paſlible. 

our future gains alſo not being in your poWs 
er,, ſpend not upon the hopes of them : and 
remember that expectation is alwaies greater 
then the reality, 
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7. HE is happy, that hath an opportunity 
given him to shew fignally his pradence and loy- 
alty. Sejanus, by one action, I know not whe- 
ther generous or fortunate, of ſaving Tiberius's 
life with the hazzard of his own, obtained 
that reputation, that he governed the whoie 
Empire; and had almoſt ſettled it upon him- 
ſelf; through the great confidence Tiberius, 
otherwiſe a very jealous Prince, had in him. 
But theſe caſes fall out ſeldom, and by the im- 
— Providence (as I may ſay) of Almigh- 
ty God. | 

If you chance to do any great adtiom, be 
ſure to give the glory of it to the Prince; as 
indeed he, in ſome ſort, deſerves it: for you 
follow his commands, or inſtructions. Belides 
the means, and opportunity of all ſuch” are his 
only ; and it was performed under his a- 
thority. Seem not to be willing to draw all 
buſinefles to your ſelf; nor keep too great 
grandeur in houſe, followers, &c. for that 
gives ombrage to the Prince; as great titles 
are offenſive to the Fellow-ſubjects. 

Extraordinary ſervice, if many engazed in 
it, is counted a piece of duty, and ſeldom re- 
warded. Either becauſe the Prince, pretend- 
ing that he cannot gratity al, to avoid mur- 
muring and emulation will reward zoze. Or 
becauſe thoſe about him, if many others be to 
be conſidered, are likely to find the leſs share 
tor themſelves. 

It wasa ſaying of Antigonus ; firſt get power 
then good will. Power is ability of parts, 
wealth, friends, emploiment ; then good 
will and reputation by courteſy, civility, and 
other acts of prudent converſation-; as alſo 
by drawing others by your intereſt. For you 
may 
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may then engage many unto you, and ſpread 
your roots and fibres a great way : eſpecially 
if by the reputation of Juſtice and bounty, 
you have procured you a veneration amongſt 
virtuous perſons. For by this they are con- 
fident, that they may ſecurely lean upon you, 
and run your hazzards, 


And it is more deſirable to be loved then 
honored : this indeed is more ſplendid , but 
that is more ſafe; this is greater, that bet- 
ter; this is in the- imagination, that in the 
heart, of others; from that procceds peace 
with others, tranquility in his condition, and 
a complacency in his own mind. Yet is love 
harder to obtain, requires a greater time, the 
acquiring of it is ſubject to many dithculties, 
which honor is not ; and therefore make 
much of honor; which alſo carrieth a tin- 
ture of affection with it. Only remember 
what a great General ſaid. I deſire to honor my 
life not by other mens opinions, but my own 
actions, 


$. BECavust more men. are drawn, then 
Feaved, up. And that amongſt ingenious per- 
ſons there is alwaies emulation, among{t rivals 
(and for all preferment ſuch there are) exvyings 
alſo ; which are great rubs; and difticultly ſur- 
mounted or removed; endeavor to make 2 
friend ; who may give an Antidote againſt their 
Poy/on ; and by lending his hand raiſe you in 
{pight of allthe weight and preſſures they can 
hang upon you. 

Friends are not eaſily made, and ſtill more 
difticultly amongſt great perſons ; bcth becauſe 
they haye fewer equals, and anonglit ſuch '\ 

quals 
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uals emulation is frequenter then friend- 
Ship ; yet are they not ſo rare, but they may be 
procur'd. For long, eſpecially youthtul, ac- 
quaintance; kindred and relation ; ſympathy 
in affections ; partaking in common danger ; 
or ſuch like, do reconcile friendship, but not 
frequently : nor arc theſe means in every mans 
power, they are obligations by which Pro- 
vidence only tyes-men together. But there 
are others alſo which are more ordinary ; for 
you znſenuate your ſelf into the affedtion even 
of a great perſon, if you can shew him, that 
you are able to ſtrengthen, afhſt, aud con- 
tirm him, in his eſtate; and be able by your 
parts, or other way, to recompente the favors 
you expect from him. But mozy diſcreetly 
applied is a plaiſter that unites and ſoders all 
affections : nor is there any Heart, as well as 
not any Caſt le,that can reſiſt its battery,if right- 
ly _ 

0 deſire wealth for its own ſake, is low, 
ſordid, and proper only for them, wio make 
the obtaining ir their Frofeſſion : but to defire 
it moderately, in order to do more good, is 
unblamable. Even Reprtation it {elf 1s acquir- 
ed, and ſuſtained by diſcreetly keeping and 
ſpending ; ſo that it alſo isina manner ſubſer- 
vient to wealth. 

We ſeldom ſee that wealth increaſeth in a fa- 
mily for three generations together : perhaps 
becauſe that he, who comes into a plentiful 
fortune, having no. occaſion to employ his 
parts and induſtry, grows lazy, and negligent, 
or at beſt betakes himſelf to ſome other attairs ; 
or \ rg becauſe men not knowing the 
dificulty in obtaining it value it not much; 
but rather look afcer the ſplendor of the 
World, 
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World, whereunto rich men commonly en- 
gage and enter their Children ; and for that 
reaſon live at the height of the reputation of 
their eſtate. 

The Prudence to obtain wealth is generally 
conceived to be cutting of ſuperfluous or unnecel- 
ſary expences ; but that is not all ; {for there is al- 
ſo required good menagery, or making your 
penny go further then another mans. But in 
this, Caution muſt be uſed, for many have bin 
ruined by buying good penny worths. 

In woling friends by mony Prudence is allo re- 
quired,leſt you loſe zhat alſo. For it is belt uſed 
upon an exigent ; occaſionally rather then jre- 
quently ; and aftually rather then conſtantly , like 
a wedg, not like a /aw. 

Many can hurt who cannot profit. And the 
11] rongue of an Inferior many times harms 
more then that of an Equal; for it is calilier 
beleived, becauſe leſs ſuſpefted. Therefore en- 
deavor to keep a fair reputation with all perſons; 
with Superiors humble and compliant , not 
low and Hattering ; with equals grave, not mo- 
roſe; with inferiors courteous and fair-ſpoken, 
not ſullen or imperious. Conſidering, that no 
man is willing to own him, that is out of fashi- 
on, as I may ſay, out of the good opinion of the 
World. 

It was more dangerous to offend Sejanus then 
Tiberius. For all men raiſed from low condi- 
tion are more jealous of affronts and contemts; 
which a natural and generous Superior is not: 
who interpret nothing to be contemt but 
what is meerly ſo, or done on purpole to aftront; 
and nothing to be ſo, but what cannot well 
be conſtrued otherwiſe. To ſuch therefore as 


Sejanus, you mult carry your ſelt fo, as not a 
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be hated by him ; for you will find it hard to 

leaſe both the Patron and him. Beſides you 
know not how _ he: will laſt; and it goes 
hard with a man of underſtanding and ſpirit, 
that his good muſt depend upou two, and his ill 
upon 0ne. 

If you cannot be reconciled to a favorite, be ſure 
to tell your Patron that he js your exemy ; {0 his ill 
offices cannot hurt you. 

. It is unpardonable folly #o quarrel with them, 
who are rauch your Superiors ; for the thred 
breaks where it is weakeſt. 

If you be ſoill fatisfied of any perſon, that 
you think not fit to pardon or bear _with him 
any longer, yet let him not know ſo much ; tor 
the time may come when you thall have need 
of him. And if you reſolve to chaſtiſe him, 
Wover it not, leſt you be prevented. But 
this is not to be uſed but in extremity, and to- 
wards portage incorrigible. For, according to 
the rules ofbur moſt holy Faith, *tis infinitely 
better not to revenge at all, butto paſs by of- 
fences; then which no man can shew greater 
wiſedom. And this is not very difficult if you 
Aifle quarrels in the beginning. But there_are 
ſome {o wicked diſpoſitions,that nothing works 
upon them but fear; and he that lets' them 
g0 unpunished, encourageth them in their evil 
courſes. | 
Whether you expect emploiment and pre- 
ferment, or chuſe a private life, if you have 
any thing to loſe, Endeavor to be in Retwuta- 
tion with your Prince and. Superior : and truſt 
not to your innocency,'or wary living. .For 
beſides, that he cannot want an occaſion ſome 
time or other to punish you, you know not 
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what may happen, wherein you $shall ftand in 
need of him. 

Much leſs preſume, that your manners are un- 
diſcovered, 0: to commit any fault upon hopes 
of ſecreſy ; for a good Judge willto intangle 
and hamper you, that you cannot eſcape. And 
if you be once ſuſpected, more ſuſpicions will 
be continually ſuggeſted againſt you. And even 
to have much ſuſpicion and little proof makes 
againſt you, for itisa ſign that you are more 

angerous. 

oO man can ſtand alwaies upon his guard, but 
ſometimes he will fail and miftake ; happy he 
whoſe errors are in ſmall matters, that he need 
not great applications and much endeavor to 
get himſelf off the shallow. Nor can a man 
on a ſuddain foreſee the depth of a queſtion, 
or the conſequences of an action. Therefore 
when you doubt, or ſce not clearly, be wary, 
and take time. Many times ſmall miſtakes 

oduce great evil effects ; and great miſtakes 

ometimes none atall; wherefore contemn no 
danger, how little ſoever it ſeem to threaten. 
Be vigilant ; Cavend: nulla eſt dimittenda occaſio. 
It is much better to do ſo, then be beholding to 
your friend to fetch you off; for that is account- 
edequal to, if not greater then, a conſiderable 
benefit, 

Give not much heed to thoſe, who would 
periwade you to quit your emploiment ; or 

retend theraſelves to be weary of buſineſs; 

ve they not a mind to ſucceed you? or are 
they riot like the Fox, that having loſt. his own 
tail, would perſwade all the reſt to cut off 
theirs 2, | 


9+ *T 1s not anunuſual way to obtain pre- 
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ferment to shew a mans-ſelf ſo conſiderable 
as to fright bis Prince into compliance. In 
reaſon this should be an ill means; but ex- 
pericence shews, that under la'ch Superiors, 
or ſuch as are under hatches, it many times 
thrives well enough. Upon the {ame grounds 
proceed all thoſe, who endeavor to make 
themſelves neceſſary to their Prince ; and 
ſo rivet themlelves into his bulineſs, that 
they cannot be drawn out Without tearing the 
Piece, 

But of ſuch the Prxce zs alwaics jealous ; and 
willat ſometime or other emancipate himfſelf, 
He therefore that takes this courle walks upon 
a precipice, and the further he gocs the greater 
is his ruine likely to be. The Count of S. Paul 
took his meaſures upon theſe grounds in Lewzs 
X I. time. But he hadto do with a Prince of 
extraordinary Parts. 

The people (upon whoſe recommendations 
many perſons think to raiſe themſelves) guide 
ot themſelves by reaſon, but chance ; therefore 
he is not wiſe that ſtrives to make himſelf 
their favorite, or forceth himſelf to gain their 
attection, For they will never do the like 
for him again, nor forgo the leaſt of their 
profit for his greateſt benefit. On the contrary, 
the Nature of the people and of all mean per- 
ſons, is, alwaies to value themſelves, as if all 
men were obliged to avzment and better their 
degree: *tis beſt therefore to deny them at 
firſt, when their deſires are modelt. For if 
__ once grant, you muſt never after reſulſe, 
eſt your former courteſy be loſt; and to think 
to ſatisfy'them is togive drink to an Hydro- 
pic. Yet, if occaſion offer it ſelf to be fa- 
voured by them ; or if your virtue and good 
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actions have procured their favor, neglect it 
not. For a general plauſibility may ſtand you in 
great ſtead; beſides that, it may be very ad- 
vantagious by your good menagement to your 
Prince 

Popularity is one of the loweſt and meaneſ 
ſorts of Ambition ; a refuge commonly of thoſe 
who envy ſuch as have prevented them in the 
lawful acquiring advancement by the favor of 
their Superiors, And the thoughts of the peo- 
ple being meaner and lower then theirs, they 
are forced to do and ſay many things con- 
trary to their own judgments and igclinati- 
ons. Beſides the people, being neceſflitous, 
meaſure all things by advantage, 1ſo that their 
favor is chargeable, and ſeldom any other 
then breath and air, except Religion be in the 
caſe, 

If you arrive to any power, be very wary 
how you tamper to change Governments (Which 1s 
uſually the retuge of neceſiitous perſons.) For 
not being able to perform it your ſelf, you 
mult of neceſlity truſt your caule and perſon to 
many foolish and open perſons. Yet nothing 
more frequently ruins ſuch defigns then too 
much caution for ſecurity. For that requires 
longer time; and employs more perſons about 
the principal buſineſs; and is ſubject to many 
more accidents. 

In court have many acquaintances, but make 
a friend foradvice and conſultation ou? of court, 
and one that is not likely to have an intereſt 1n 
your Patron. 


10. Txex ſervice of a Prince is procuring 
that his wi// and intentions be fulfilled : tor NO 
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not according to his own deſires. Such thete- 
fore as his defires are, ſuch muſt they be whom 
he employs: for they are looked upon 'as only 
the Inſtruments for his compaſling and bring- 
ing about l.is purpoſes. 

Wherefore they, who ſeem moſt zealous to 
perform the Princes will in all things, with- 
out deliberation, or interpoſling their owre 
judgment concerning the lawſulneſs or unlaw- 
fulneſs- of them, ſeem to be in the plaineſt 
road to preferment. Yetdivers of the wiſeſt 
Princes have made even that, the criterion to 
exclude men from their favour; and retain 
ſuch, as upon tryal were found conſtantly vir- 
tuous, 

Princes uſually more eſteem one that 1s Phi/- 
Alexandros, then one that is Philo-Baſeleus, that 
is, more one, that loves his perſon, then his 
ſtate and condition, then his Nation, ther 
the public; tho this is indeed the more hono- 
rable, and the other more ealily counterfeit- 
ed. Butin reality Princes have very ferv,. it a» 
ny, friendsto their perſons ; for they have no e- 
quals, nor familiars. For indeed few wiſe men 
will expoſe themſelves toſo much hazzard, nor 
ſer themſelves as pales againſt the wind, but for 
their own-advantage. Befides they know that if. 
any dificulty happen, it is reaſonable they 
Should be deſerted. W herefore they ought to 
make much ot thoſe, who are truly Philo-Baſs- 
leas, for there are too few of thera, who are ſin- 
cerely _ affedted. 

It is an action of very great Prudence to car- 
ry evex between adulation and ſowrneſs. NCti- 
ther to be as the Cook, that aimes onely at. plea- 
ſure; nor as the Phyſician, who intends only 
health 3 but to mingle and adjuſt them. toge- 
Cc 23 ther, 
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ther. Whilſt we retain Faſtice and friend- 
ship, not to ſcandalize Prudence and antereſt 
is2 difficult matter, Yet not impoſlible, for 
M. Lepidus kept to the end his authority with 
Tiberius, a very jealous Prince, as Tacitus ob- 
ſerves. 

Flattery and obſequiouſneſs is a more quick 
and ready way to advancement”, then either 
durable or laudable. For when diſcovered to 
be ſuch, it 1s contemtible, and afterwards odi- 
ous, Tt is butlead that bends and plies every 
Way ; noris hea man either of virtue or cou- 
rage, that can condeſcend to make himſelf 
univerſal Minifter to any one. Conſequently he 
1s neither faithful in his emploiment, when he 
eyes a greater reward ; nor conſtant to him, 
when he ſpies danger. 

Of flatterersthereare two ſorts. 1. Bouffons, 
whole chief inſ{inuation is to eat and be cloth- 
ed. Wholike the Ape, finding himſelf nei- 
ther fit to carry burdens as the Af, nor to 
keep the houſe, as the Dog, betakes himſelt to 
make ſport. Theſe are eaſily diſcovered, and 
their worſt is not very dangerous. 2. Theo- 
ther ſort are more /ub:i/, gentile, and mil- 
chievous; whoſe deſigns are to mtrigue them- 
ſelves into buſineſs ; to make fortunes, and get 
eſtates, or perhaps honors, by uinverſal com- 
pliance. heſe, by obſerving the actions and 
diſcourſes of their pretended Patron, diſcover 
his inclination, as Hunters do the haunts of 
wild Beaſts, that they may eaſilier intrap them. 
It is their intereſt he should bewitrows, careleſs, 
irregular, and extravagant ; for by that means, 
they can more eaſily withdraw him from all 
virtuous perſons, and ingroſs him to themſelves : 
who have no other way to 10gratiate cy 
CLIVE 
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ſelves, but their ready compliance with all his 
deſires, This they endeavor should paſs for 
affeFion to his perſon 3 and they repreſent all o- 
ther adviſers, either as contemners of him ; or 
at beſt as morole and of evil humor. 

Therefore they pretend to Idolize him ; to ob- 
ſerve his counſels and commands as Oracles ; 
not to coxver/e with thoſe he ſuſpects ; to 1n- 
veigh againſt his enemies; to make him the 
head of their own Counſels; and themſelves 
to be even in their particular affairs ruled by 
him ; zo take great content in ſerving him ; to 
praiſe him immoderately before thoſe who will 
beſure to inform him of it ; to exaggerate every 
{mall favor received from him ; and to diſlem- 
ble the injuries. 

They alſo are careful to new-name all his 
vices. Covetouſneſs they call Providence ; jea- 
louſy , circumſpection ; Prodigality is gene- 
rouſneſs, &c. Then they compare him with 
ethers either of a contrary vice, if the man 
be hated ; or of the ſame, if in any reputation, 
They feign alſo in themſelves the ſame in- 
clinations, ſympathy , ſentiments with their 
Patron. And often undervalue themſelves in 
reſpect of him. They are alſo apt to praiſe 
him for what he hath not done, or extrava- 
eantly for what he hath done, gloſfing and var- 
nishing all miſcarriages, &c. and few there 
are who are not taken even with this one bait. 
For who is he that values not himſelt above 
his deſerts, and thinks not all is his due which 
is given? In reality, the refuſing or accept- 
ing of praiſe rationally and diſcreet'y, is as 
| a tryal of a wiſe man, as the cupel is of 
Ver. 

No: Maſter eſteems a Servant, of « hom he hath 
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»o need; and that either for his abilities ( of 
which few Maſters can judg) or becauſe he 
knows his ſecrets ; this then being the eaſier 
and ſecurer, is that way, which flatterers, and 
all thoſe who indeavor to make themſelves 
great by unlawful means, chuſe to walk in. And 
of all ſecrets they moiſt deſire to be privy to his 
vices, tor by that means he becomes obnoxi- 
ous to them. | 

In Doing ill Offices theſe flatterers obſerve, 
I. to do them ſeldom. 2: To-tolerate, 1t not 
confirm, the praiſes of him they deſign-upon ; 
leaſt they be ſuſpected to have done it out of 
malice. 3. Topretend no ſmall or inconſide- 
rable occaſion, nor their own concerns, but a 
public one onely, and in defence of their Su- 


periors. 4. To diſpoſe their words ſo, as they 


may ſeem caſual and unpremeditated. 

Artis eſt celare Artem ;. they endeavor there- 
fore by all means to be accounted ſincere and 
upright perſons; for they ſee thar the fame of 
being crafty and ſubtle ( which is the great 
Skill they really pretend to) much retards, and 
impedes their buſineſſes. In general conver- 
ſation therefore none more open and. free; 
none ſeeming by their diſcourſe more noble 
and generous. Bur their confidence is in f1- 
mulation and duplicity; which , becauſe of 
other mens evil dealing, they pretend is ne- 
cellary. 

They otten pretend, and endeavor to be 7 
eſteem with the Clergy; eſpecially thoſe who 
make-shew of greateſt ſeverity, and holinels. 
And of ſo great force is the shew of Religion, 
that evenan hypocrite is feared and. reveren- 
ced. Hereby alſo they have conſiderable ad- 
Vana ges; that they can decry all vices, even 
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thoſe themſelves are guilty of; and can ſafely 
aſperſe thoſe whom they hate or fear ; and un- 
happy are they, that fall into their hands; 


11. PR1NCEs, When they have denied a 
favor, to one that importunately ſues for it, are 
apt to ſuſpetF that ſuch a one hates them for the 
denial : and therefore afterward look not well 
upon that perſon. Wherefore be not too earneſt 
in your requeſts. And if your misfortune be 
to be denied, be fre not to shew ſuch reſent- 
ment, as he may ſuſpect you intend him any 
harm. Rather ſeem to be content with any 
ſlender shew of reaſon he gives you; ſo you 
may obtain, if not this, yet ſome other favor. 

ut if you perceive his mind to be alienated 
from you, retire betimes; for a man falling is 
by every one thruſt downwards. Beſides all 
the miſcarriages and errors will be ſurely laid 
upon your shoulders, notwithſtanding all your 
innocency. 

Do violence to your ſelf rather then not conceal 
or diſſemble the injuries done you by your Prince or 
Patron. For should you declare your ſeif unſa- 
tisfied,ſo far would he be from compaſlionating, 
or making amends to you; that upon the leatt 
occaſion he will hate you. 


